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MEMOIR. 



The friends of the late Mr. Crafts, while complying with 
a very general demand from the public for a select edition of 
his writings, have conceived that some special notices of his 
life and character would form an appropriate portion, if not a 
requisite illustration, of the volume proposed. The same 
curiosity, which renders us eager to behold the person, o^ 
to inspect the portrait, of one, whose occasional productions 
have enlightened and charmed a community, leads us to in- 
quire, in a similar manner, into his history, his social qualities, 
and his professional and private accomplishments. Did truth 
flow forth with graceful beauty from his pen? We naturally 
ask, whether corresponding strains of eloquence proceeded 
from bis lips, or whether it would have been his destiny, like 
Gibbon's, in the most august deliberative assembly on earthy 
to'sit silent for years together. Do his writings sparkle with 
the beams of fancy or of wit? We would fain know whether 
the same properties shone in his conversation; and biogra- 
phers and critics may even think it worth while gravely to 
inquire and discuss, as in the case of Sheridax, whether hi» 
brilUant repartees and felicitous anecdotes were the result of 
premeditated or spontaneous suggestion. Has one, indeed, 
in any way, wrought an extensive and happy impression on 
the public mind? We are seldom contented to stop short at 
the effect produced, but our inquisitive tendencies, our sym- 
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pathies in every thing human, are stimulated to learn what 
circumstances of origin, of education, of opportunity, of soci^ 
ety, or even of more general influence, have concurred with 
the bias of individual genius, to impel him forward on his 
specific career. 

The writer, who has been prevailed upon to furnish these 
illustrations of the life of Mr. Crafts, approaches the task 
under the disadvantage of having known him but for a few 
years previous to his decease: — 

— — — — nee avara Tibullo 
Tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae.* 

The experience, however, of his undeviating friendship 
during that period, concurring with a deep interest in his sur- 
yiving family, has prompted the present attempt to compile 
and arrange such materials, and concentrate such recollec- 
tions from different and distant quarters, as may supply the 
place of a more satisfactory memoir. 

The father of William Crafts emigrated from Boston, 
Massachusetts, to Charleston, South-Carolina, in the year 
1783. He was a gentleman of unconmion strength of cha- 
racter. His biography, briefly sketched by his son, and pub- 
lished soon after his death, is so true an account of one of 
pur most useful citizens, so simple and elegant a tribute of 
filial aflection, and at once so honourable to the parent and 
the child, that a place has been without hesitation assigned 
to it in this volume.| He married, in the adopted city of his 
residence, a lady of attractive manners, fine understandings 
and benevolent heart. Their earliest ofispring, the subject of 
this memoir, was born on the twenty-fourth day of January, 
1787. — Before many years, he was regarded as an extraordi- 
nary instance of early talent, to the cultivation of which, his 
mother, who was, eminently capable, devoted a great part of 
her time. Who can doubt, that this circumstance, so pecu* 

^ Ovid. More TibulH. t S^ page 214r 
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Ciarl/ auspicious to the intellectual development of any child| 
first started the germs of that nice perception and expression 
of the beautiful^ that happy tone of rhetorical propriety, and 
that prevailing correctness of moral sentiment, which belong 
to his best compositions? 

He commenced the study of Latin before he was seven 
years old. No absolute reply can be given to the question 
so often proposed by anxious pcu^nts, Whether a child ought 
to be taught the languages at a very early age. Probably- 
few persons of reflection will maintain that much violence and 
constraint should be laid upon the tender mind, in order to 
imbue it with a smattering of foreign words, which can be 
acquired with far less trouble at a later period. But with a 
boy who evidently possesses promising and brilliant parts, it 
surely is worth while to try the experiment, and to carry it 
as far as his docility and aptitude will bear. That the experi- 
ment was not only justifiable, but successful, in the case of 
young Crafts, we may well imagine; since he continued 
from the very first to make all desirable proficiency in his* 
classical 8tudie»-T-and in one of his letters soon afler leaving 
college, he avows to a friend, that whatever distinction he had 
acquired while there, was mainly owing to the almost natural 
focility with which he read the Greek and Latin languages. 
It should be remembered also, in connection with this point, 
that his enviable literary reputation may be dated from his 
well-known Latin addresses at Commencement^ and that at all 
subsequent periods, it owed much to that classical redolence 
which breathes from so many of his writings. 

The happy season of his boyhood passed away, with its 
duties and pleasures that never conflicted, but were pursued 
by him with equal ardour and interest. Owing to the preca- 
rious and evanescent character of the schools in Charleston,* 
(an inconvenience, by the way, which probably never will bfe' 
remedied until the constituted authorities of the city shall sys- 
ttmaftically take the subject of education under their special. 
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care) it was tbe early lot of Mr. Crafts, like the rest of hw- 
youthful townsmen, to pass in succession under the hands of 
a variety of teachers. Is it not probable, that the continued 
instructions of a single preceptor, or even of a variety of 
instructors under one enduring institution, would have helped 
to provide him with those habits of uniform and persevering 
application, in which we shall hereafter be constrained to 
confess him deficient ? So far, however, as an inference may 
be drawn from the testimonials of his preceptors, the van 
must have been his habitual station in every phalanx and 
contest where ther youthful powers of his mind were called 
into action. Indeed he is represented as having been the 
peculiar favourite of every instructor, who undertook to- fur^ 
'nish him either with mental or bodily accomplishments. 

One of his last teachers in Charleston was the Rev. Dr. 
BuisT, a native of Scotland, a valued contributor at the early 
age of three and twenty to the £nclyclopedia Brittanica, and 
an assistant of Dalziel in the compilation of the Collectanea. 
Kot a few of the professional characters of this city, who arc 
now bearing the burden and toil of middle age with eminent 
usefulness and honour, received the elements of their educa- 
tion from Dr. Buist. How highly Mr. Crafts appreciated 
the private services and public influence of that gentleman, 
may be seen from the following extract of a letter to his sister 
in Charleston, dated Boston, Oct. 7, 1808. <<The death of 
Dr. Buist is peculiarly afflictive. I regret especially his 
loss, because to him I owe the rudiments of knowledge, and 
the seeds of all my information. The youth of Carolina! 
where will they look for one, to enlighten their ignorance, to 
correct their early vice, to curb their headstrong passions, 
and give them a taste for elegant pursuits? Where will 
Charl^ton point to his equal in literature and science, where 
is her eloquence of the pqlpit, and where her skill in rheto- 
rick? Alas, the question is idle, the search is useless.'' 

Before entering college^ young Crafts was destined to 
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make but one more transition among the guides of his educa** 
tion. Nor was this an inauspicious change. Under the car^e 
of the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, of Boston, to whom he was con- 
signed for the purpose of revising his studies, and completing 
his preparation for ihe approaching tria}, he was far from 
likely to lose any one grace of polished taste, of classic in- 
spiration, or of felicitous elocution. That gentleman, in an 
obliging letter recently written in regard to the' present pub- 
lication, after taking notice that the death of Mr. Crafta 
f'has been the subject of regret to all the friends of literature 
throughout the union," ftirther observes — "Whilst under my 
tuition, previously to his admission into the University, i con- 
sidered him as a most promising young man, of very amiable 
disposition, and fine talentli, and confidently predicted his 
future fame and fortune. The former part of the prophecy 
has been amply fulfilled. If the latter has failed, it must be 
attributed to his contempt of money and attachment to the 
Muses." 

In the Autumn of 1802, he was admitted into the Sopho- 
more Class of Harvard College. He has retained to the pre- 
sent day, within those walls, a sort of traditionary reputation 
as one of the most brilliant beUes leth'es scholars who ever 
passed through them. Meanwhile, his attention to the regu- 
lar exercises and more solid prescriptions of the institution 
kept him in the highest ranks as a general scholar. He was 
even a tolerable proficient in the Hebrew; and his description 
of that languagfe in the wellHremembered valedictory for his 
second degree was no mock-criticism, as far at least as tho 
reality of his- own personal experience was concerned. This 
position is confirmed by the following extract of a letter ad- 
dressed by him, soon after leaving college, to a younger bro- 
ther who had just entered; "I hope," he writes, "that you 
will not treat the Hebrew tongue with that cold neglect and 
contemptuous disdain which it usually meets at Cambridge, and 
which is very much like the treatment a Jew receives from 
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a Christian; but that you will study it attentively, because it 
is a college-exercise^ and you therefore ought to and may 
easily excel in it. You will hear a great deal of its useless- 
ness, but I beg you' to remember that many of the garments 
which decorate your person would be rejected, if immediate 
and obvious utility alone was the criterion of their value. — 
This last recommendation is intended for all your college^ 
studies, to which, I hope, you will pay the greatest attention, 
not suffering yourself to be deterred by the difficulty of ac- 
quiring them ('ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito') nor 
by the idle sarcasms of vanity and ignorance." 

Advice like this will be pronounced most wise and salutary, 
by every one who has been set free, for a very few years only, 
from the restraints of academical discipline. Many young 
men at college are apt to extend the usual scepticism of un- 
fledged reason to every thing — ^to the system of education, as 
well as the system of religion, or that of providence, by which 
they are surrounded. — In the one case, however, as in the 
other, a larger experience often places things in an entirely 
different view. The studies, at which we once revolted, aa 
dry, or useless, or devoid of practical bearing, are sooner or 
later acknowledged and valued as the proper furniture of an 
accomplished mind. The insulated fact, the abstract propo. 
sition, the formidable theorem, so provoking to youthful im- 
patience, ai'e sure-, in after years, to come unexpectedly into 
place, like one of the uncouth, and seldom used, but necessary 
letters of the alphabet. It is not here intended to imply, 
that every existing institution of education is perfect, or that 
improvements may not from time to time be appropriately 
introduced. But it is meant to be suggested, that young men, 
who are the subjects of these arrangements, are not exactly 
the persons to forestal them, and quarrel with the systems 
from which they are drawing their moral and intellectual 
nourishiooent. It must be obvious to every one of ordinary 
collegiate experience^ that generally, those students, who poa- 
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sesB the most towering minds, and whose conscious superiori- 
ty would be expected to tempt them into occasional negligen- 
cies and aberrations, subject themselves, nevertheless, to all 
the most irksome tasks and discipline, with a. regularity, doci- 
lity, and humility, unsurpassed even by those, who have no 
other qualities to recommend them. Thus the noblest ani- 
mals, before whose sublime strength the very heart of man 
trembles, submit most gently to the curb, and march with the 
same consenting patience through deserts and groves. 

Happily a vein of strong native good sense led Mr. Crafts, 
in these things, to the right practice. It will not then be won- 
xlered at, that, with a fair share of perseverance, a retentive 
memory, a fine and accurate taste, a fluency of expression, a 
gentlemanly address, a ready presence of mind, and a distinct 
and impressive elocution, he should have attained at last those 
rewards and honours, which no generous and reflecting mind 
will despise. Writing to his uncle immediately afler receiving 
his first degree, he says, with equal gratitude and humility, in 
reference to his college-life, "I could have told you, what I 
know would have afforded you pleasure, that my time was 
spent very agreeably at Cambridge; that as I had everything 
which could excite ambition, so I had every thing which am- 
bition could desire; that of college-honours I had as many as 
I wanted, more than I deserved." 

The high collegiate reputation of Mr. Crafts must princi- 
pally have depended on his vwa voce qualifications — such as 
his readiness at every exercise of memory, his happy and 
elegant construction of the languages, and his beautiful de- 
clamation. It may appear somewhat remarkable, that hid 
admirable talent at English composition had not yet propor- 
tionally developed itself. On inspecting his college-themes, 
and other contemporaneous exercises, we could find not one, 
of a precocious character, not one, from which his subsequent 
eminence as a writer would have been predicted, or which we 
could submit to th^ reader «s a worthy and kindred gem ia 
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the present crown of his fame. They are all indeed correct 
and respectable, and written with praise-worthy care; nor 
had William Crafts, the collegian^ cause to be ashamed of 
them. But still they never rise above the mark of a good 
college-theme. He even adopted, for his English oration at 
the Major Exhibition^ the ominous subject of Fancy^ which 
he treated, sometimes in a prosaic, and sometimes in a puerile 
style, that must have owed very much to his fine delivery for 
whatever enthusiastic reception it met from the audience. It 
would seem as if the hand of time had not vet stretched to the 
requisite point, even for some prelusive notes, that particular 
chord of his forming genius, which, after a very few years, was 
to throw off sounds that should cncliant and instruct every 
hearer. The sphere, moreover, in which he now moved, was 
comparatively contracted. His intellect was one of those 
that rise with circumstances, and perhaps, we may add with 
regret, that sink with them too. When transferred from the 
walls of the seminary, when starting on the labours and hopea 
of a noble and arduous profession, when the eyes of a com- 
munity, or rather of a country, were directed, or to be draMm 
towards him, he was still found equal to the highest demand 
of favouring circumstances, in achieving, as he at that time 
did, some of the splendid prodnctions which open the ensuing 
selections from his writings. 

Much of these inspiring influences his sanguine mind al- 
ready seems to have caught from without, when he arrived at 
the close of his college-life, and felt himself approaching tlie 
responsibilities, trials, and honours, that awaited him in the 
field of public society. His Latin Oration, at the taking of 
his first degree, evidently exhibits a remarkable move in the 
progress of his powers. Happy in the choice and manage- 
ment of his subject, manly in his tone throughout, and nearly 
ripened in those external graces which were peculiarly hia 
own, he now made an impression on his audience, and through 
them on the public, sufficient to satisfy any young man at his 
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entrance Into life. We should probably have given this ora- 
tion a place in the selection, much as every educated reader 
would demur at the thought of having one's commencement- 
exercises thus exposed, and small as might be the number of 
any readers who would feel interested in a Latin composition; 
but presuming that many of the author's friends would expect 
the insertion of his oration for the second degree, it seemed 
advisable to tread no further on questionable ground than the 
admission of this last-mentioned performance alone. 

Among his class-mates and companions in college, there 
were a few young men of superiour minds, some of whom, 
indeed, had come to the institution, with an extent of ac- 
quirements, and a maturity of age, that would rather have 
been expected from those who had finished their education. 
No person of reflection, it is believed, can fail of tracing to 
an intercourse with spirits like these, at his susceptible period 
of life, a decisive influence on his subsequent intellectual cha- 
racter and productions. Of the nature of that intercourse, 
and of the estimate which Mr. Crafts bore among his early 
associates, some conception may be formed from the following 
extract of a letter addressed to him in 1806 by one of the 
number, whose acknowledged qualities would prevent him 
from being suspected either of flattery or mistake. — '^Your 
letter, which I received a few days past, has called into re- 
newed exercise those sentiments of veneration and love, which 
filled my breast while I enjoyed your company at Cambridge. 
You wrong me much by insinuating that I had forgotten you. 
I believe my conduct uniformly evinced admiration of those 
gifts, with which nature has so lavishly endowed you, and res- 
pect and esteem for the ingenuousness of your disposition. So 
far have I been from losing all remembrance' of you, that as 
often as I have thought of you (and that not unfrequently) 
the pencil of memory has delineated the various excellence 
of your character, in hues, glowing as fancy, yet equitable as 
truth. In the still moments of reflection and musing, I look 

B 
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back with tearful eye, and conflicting emotions to the parff* 
coloured scenes of my college-life— where, in the social circle, 
I listened with cxtacy to the intelligence, the sententious and 
laconic remark of my friends, or followed with admiration the 
soarings of their genius, or was illumined by the subtfo corus- 
cations of their wit." 

At the age of nineteen, he returned to his native city, and 
commenced the study of the law in the very respectable office 
of Messieurs Ford and Desaussure. ''His fame had prece- 
ded him; his company was sought by the grave and the gay; 
learning and beauty crowded around the youthful bard to offer 
homage to his genius. Was it wonderful, that the solitude of 
the study should have been frequently abandoned for the gai- 
ety of the saloon?"* 

Yet amid the flatteries and fascinations of elegant society, 
he continued in a good degree faithful to his better destinies. 
According to the testimony of one of his legal teachers, ''he 
applied his active and energetic mind with great diligence and 
success to his professional studies, though not abaiidoning 
his favorite intercourse with the Muses, or the indulgence of 
his natural taste for the classics and belles-lettres y 

During this period, also, he was assiduous in writing to his 
brother in college, accompanying his letters with presents of 
valuable books, and administering judicious advice. "Read 
no novels, they cannot instruct you; and they cannot please 
you, if you love truth. This is rather harsh; but allowing 
them all the merit they can claim, you surely will not put 
them in competition with biographical and historical writings, 
if you expect instruction; and if you read for amusement, you 
will not throw aside the volumes of Addison, Johxson, Gold- 
smith, &c. abounding in elegant and refined thought, and 
chaste language, for the novels of the present day, of which 
not one in a hundred has any claim to originality of thought, 
or even comoion decency of expression. 

* Eulogy on the Hon. Wif. Crafts, by £. S. Courtenay. 
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^'^I also send you Drayton's View of South-Caroiiaa^ which, 
notwithstanding the severity with which critics have handled 
it, contains much useful information. I heg that you will 
study it, so far, as to become acquainted with the government, 
situation, and produce of your native state. To be ignorant 
^f these, is considered dishonourable, and will afford you much 
cause of regret; whereas, with an accurate knowledge of 
them, you will possess more materials of conversation than 
those about you, and will be able better to refute the absurd 
ideas, which prevail too commonly at Cambridge with regard 
to the Southern States.'' 

The following is from another letter: — 

^'You must have received your books very soon after your 
arrival, which is a fortunate circumstance, saving both time 
and expense. 'Noctuma versate manO, versate diurna.' I 
have sent you my great Greek Lexicon, and one or two other 
books, which will enable you to acquire an extensive know<* 
ledge of that language, and to translate it with more accuracy 
than your class-mates. — ^Accustom yourself to read a certain 
portion of some Latin author, for instance, Cicero, Virgil, 
or Horace, every day, marking with a pencil the remarkable 
passages, and committing them to memory. Thus you will 
not only improve this essential faculty of the mind, but you 
will collect a store of great and exalted sentiments, exciting 
you, as they did the masters of the world, to virtuous and 
honourable action. Hence also your taste will be refined, and 
you will imitate in your themes the natural simplicity and har- 
mony of the immortal Romans. Nor is it a trifling conside- 
ration, that you will thus be enabled to write Latin with ease 
and some degree of elegance, an acquisition intrinsically valu* 
able, but rendered more so by its being uncommon. 

^'In your intercourse with the elder students, you will often 
tiear the terms Calvinism, Arminianisei, Su?. &c.; and in or- 
der that you may at least understand, if not share in the con* 
▼ersation, you will read Hannah Adams's account of Aelj- 
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back with tearful eye, and conflicting emotions to the paitf* 
coloured scenes of my college-life— where, in the social circle, 
I listened with cxtacy to the intelligence, the sententious and 
laconic remark of my friends, or followed with admiration the 
soarings of their genius, or was illumined by the subtfo corus- 
cations of their wit." 

At the age of nineteen, he returned to his native city, and 
commenced the study of the law in the very respectable office 
of Messieurs Ford and Desaussure. ''His fame had prece- 
ded him; his company was sought by the grave and the gay; 
learning and beauty crowded around the youthful bard to offer 
homage to his genius. Was it wonderful, that the solitude of 
the study should have been frequently abandoned for the gai- 
ety of the saloon?"* 

Yet amid the flatteries and fascinations of elegant society, 
he continued in a good degree faithful to his better destinies. 
According to the testimony of one of his legal teachers, ''he 
applied his active and energetic mind with great diligence and 
success to his professional studies, though not abandoning 
his favorite intercourse with the Muses, or the indulgence of 
his natural taste for the classics and belles-lettres, ^^ 

During this period, also, he was assiduous in writing to his 
brother in college, accompanying his letters with presents of 
valuable books, and administering judicious advice. "Read 
no novels, they cannot instruct you; and they cannot please 
you, if you love truth. This is rather harsh; but allowing 
them all the merit they can claim, you surely will not put 
them in competition with biographical and historical writings, 
if you expect instruction; and if you read for amusement, you 
will not throw aside the volumes of Addison, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, &c. abounding in elegant and refined thought, and 
chaste language, for the novels of the present day, of which 
not one in a hundred has any claim to originality of thought, 
or even comoion decency of expression. 

* Eulogy on the Hon. Wsf. Crafts, by £. S. Courtenay. 
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**1 also send you Drayton's View of South-Caroiiaa^ which, 
notwithstanding the severity with which critics have handled 
it, contains much useful information. I beg that you will 
study it, so far, as to become acquainted with the government, 
situation, and produce of your native state. To be ignorant 
^f these, is considered dishonourable, and will afford you much 
cause of regret; whereas, with an accurate knowledge of 
them, you will possess more materials of conversation than 
those about you, and will be able better to refute the absurd 
ideas, which prevail too commonly at Cambridge with regard 
to the Southern States/' 

The following is from another letter: — 

^'You must have received your books very soon after your 
arrival, which is a fortunate circumstance, saving both time 
and expense. ^Noctuma versate manO, versate diurna.' I 
have sent you my great Greek Lexicon, and one or two other 
books, which will enable you to acquire an extensive know<* 
ledge of that language, and to translate it with more accuracy 
than your class-mates. — Accustom yourself to read a certain 
portion of some Latin author, for instance, Cicero, Virgil, 
or Horace, every day, marking with a pencil the remarkable 
passages, and committing them to memory. Thus you will 
not only improve this essential faculty of the mind, but you 
will collect a store of great and exalted sentiments, exciting 
you, as they did the masters of the world, to virtuous and 
honourable action. Hence also your taste will be refined, and 
you will imitate in your themes the natural simplicity and har- 
mony of the immortal Romans. Nor is it a trifling conside- 
ration, that you will thus be enabled to write Latin with ease 
and some degree of elegance, an acquisition intrinsically valu- 
able, but rendered more so by its being uncommon. 

^'In your intercourse with the elder students, you will often 
tiear the terms Calvinism, Arminianism, &c. &c.; and in or- 
der that you may at least understand, if not share in the con* 
▼ersation, you will read Hannah Adams's account of Aelj- 
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gions, which will inform you of the names and opinions of 
the different sects, and will save you the mortification which 
a man of feeling always experiences in being ignorant of com- 
mon topics of discourse." 

These thoughtful admonitions, although the pious mind will 
regret the mcagreness of that religious principle which re- 
commends the study of the Hebrew simply because it is a 
college-exercise, and an attention to controverted truths of 
theology for the sake of topics in conversation, will at least 
be placed in one interesting point of view, by observing that 
they were contained in familiar, friendly letters, which were 
generally devoted to the news and chat of the city, and some- 
times playfully concluded with the signature of The Ensign, 

A new military corps had recently been enrolled in Charles- 
ton, composed of some of the most respectable young men of 
the city, and called "The Washington Light Infantry." Its 
first commander, whose name is his own eulogy, was the late 
Hon. WiLxiAM Lowndes, and Mr. Crafts bore the infant stan- 
dard of the company. In the frequent deliberations and de- 
bates, incident to the formation of such a body, he enjoyed a 
good opportunity, even while a student at law, to exercise 
himself in the art of extemporaneous speaking. Here his 
fine powers instinctively felt their way in a friendly collision 
with several congenial minds, and prepared for bim adherents, 
admirers, and a reputation, with which to start in the outset of 
his approachii^ professional career. 

To throw a finishing iclat on his present prospects, he was 
summoned by his Alma Mater at the Commencement in Au- 
gust, 1808, to deliver the Latin Valedictory Oration for the 
second degree.* The fi'equent allusion that has already been 
made in the present memoir to this performance, may possibly 
excite the expectation of some readers towards it, as a very 
elaborate and important production. But the fact is, it owed 
its peculiar attractions^ in a good measure, to the very oppo- 

* See pa^ lOtk 
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site of such qualities. From time immemorial^ the audience 
at Commencement had listened with meekness to the Latin 
valedictory, as to a performance, whose lugubrious solemnity, 
stately march, and arbitrary length, were altogether matters 
of prescription, and must be borne with like a fixture of the 
day, or a decree of fate. When, therefore, our young orator 
came forward on this occasion, and in an address of three or 
four minutes, rather bantered his hearers with playfulness, 
than taxed their resigned attention, there was something so 
daring in the originality, and so unexpected in the relief, that 
the company present were tlirown unawares into that state of 
^^sudden glory," described by Hodbes as causing the most 
grateful of all our convulsions. Every sentence and word, 
too, were spoken so distinctly, deliberately, and emphatically, 
and with a grace so peculiarly insinuating, that those who pos« 
sessed the slightest acquaintance with the Latin, readily com- 
prehended, while even the uninitiated, could almost as easily 
imagine, what was meant. Just as they were expecting a 
great deal of parade, a great many words, and a tedious de- 
tention, he began to this effect: — 

^<£nough of ceremony, and enough of talk. It is full 
time to retire. This day, O friends, you have listened to a 
variety of tongues — ^the Greek, with its rolling accents — the 
Latin, surpassing in elegance — and the English, more copi- 
ous than all; and you now turn your wearied ears to me. 
The Hebrew alone we have missed, that suveet-toned, that 
heaven-invented language, which was once cherished among 
us with peculiar honour, but is now, with sorrow be it said, 
thought worthy of contempt. Yet we have been entertained 
by youthful orators of happy promise; a throng of fair spec- 
tators, and the Muse, have favoured us with their inspiring 
presence; so that the air is resounding with varied song. 
Nothing remains, but that you, whom either the love of sci- 
ence, or a crowd, or noise, or any other cause hath attracted 
hither, should in due form be dismissed. Brief shall bo my 
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harangue. The parting of friends is to be marked by team 
rather than by words. — Indeed, so agreeable is your presence^ 
BO enchanting the proud power of beauty, so delightful the 
fair countenances which beam down upon me, that I fear lest 
I should utterly forget mine office, and be incapable of pro- 
nouncing Farewell in a tone of sadness. Nor will such a 
tone be demanded of me. Already a large number of you 
appear to be retiring, and the whole of you seem on the point 
of saying, Merciful Powers, when will it be over ? How can 
my poor eloquence, how could the wisdom of a Cato, or the 
matchless rhetorick of a Cicero, or any thing short of mana- 
cles and fetters, hope to detain within these sacred precincts, 
those, who are impatient for their dinner? The renowned 
Socrates himself, when unveiling the mysteries of philosophy, 
was almost deserted by the Athenian populace. But neither 
have I the skill of Socrates in speaking, nor have you the 
taste of the Athenians in hearing. Should I attempt, there- 
fore, to beguile you longer, I should probably be left alone. 
And I have not so great a rage for talking, as to discourse 
before the bare walls. 

*'I bid you then, all, farewell!" 

He now, after the usual custom, analyzed his audience, 
uttering short and graceful valedictories, in succession, to the 
Governor, Lt. Governor, President of the University, Profes- 
sors and Tutors, Class-mates, and Friends. Next followed 
the peroration, of which the following is the substance, the 
manner being untranslatable: — 

^^Farewell, I repeat again and again, a long Farewell. 

Farewell, my Companions! 

J^arewell, ye Virgins, dearer than the light! 

Farewell, ye fouths, with vigour crowned! 

Farewell, grave Seniours, on the verge of Heaven! 

Farewell, ye regions, to the Muses dear! 

And Good day to the Multitude! 

*^JBnough of ceremonyy" &c. &c. 
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The piece, after all) was a hurried and careless perform- 
ance. In spite of its numerous felicities, its exquisite harmo- 
ny, and its graphic, busy, living picture of Commencement- 
Day, some of it must shrink beneath the frown of ill-natured 
criticism. A great part of it was probably written the day or 
evening before its delivery. Yet its faults were buried in the 
general splendour of the whole; the presumptuous mystifica- 
tion of different portions of the audience was forgiven; and 
the undiscriminating applauses, which for many days rang in 
the author's ears, revealed to him the dangerous, or rather 
injurious secret, that two or three hours of heated appli- 
cation were sufficient to draw down upon him compliments and 
distinction, for which many a respectable young scholar would 
have thought a year of toil too cheap a price. The produc- 
tion formed a kind of era in the academic annals; every Latin 
valedictory since, has been marked by more or less vivacity, 
and some rather direct imitations of our author have been 
ventured on with tolerable effect. 

Mr. Cratts now commenced the duties of his profession in 
Charleston with great earnestness and success. ^^Few young 
men," says his Eulogist,* ^^ever entered on the practice with 
more flattering prospects. He enjoyed the friendship of some 
of the most eminent gentlemen of the Charleston Bar, who 
kindly allowed him to appear with them in any of the impor- 
tant cases entrusted to their care, aided by their learning and 
experience. With these advantages, he quickly acquired a 
reputation as an advocate. His business increased with a 
rapidity before unknown at our Bar. Fortune smiled upon 
him, and his friends fondly hoped to see him at the head of his 
profession. He possessed the power of moulding the pas- 
sions of men to his own purposes in a surprising degree. As 
the criminal courts afforded the best field for the display of 
his peculiar talents, so was it the field of his forensic triumphs. 
In the defence of the life or liberty of a fellow-citizen, he had 
ftw equals and no superiour-— often have juries yielded verdicts 

♦ COITRTENAT, Pp. 8, 9. 
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of acquittal to his eloquence, which their cooler judgments 
would scarcely have justified. As an advocate, he always 
conducted himself in the most dignified manner; there was 
no trick or artifice about him; none of that affected gravity, 
so oflen mistaken by the vulgar, as the indication of wisdom. 
No lawyer could be more honourable and candid towards his 
brethren, none, more courteous, more generous, or less dis- 
posed to profit by the errors in point of form, to which inex- 
perienced members of the profession are liable. Though he 
had superiours in legal learning, he certainly was inferiour to 
none in honourable principles, and gentlemanly deportment." 

Corroborative of this testimony, is the following, from the 
venerable lawyer, before quoted, to whom Mr. Crafts was 
indebted for his juridical education. 

^^The high expectations formed as to his future celebrity 
both by his brethren and the public, were justified by his ear- 
liest exhibitions. As an advocate before a jury, he was sur- 
passed by none. A classical education gave him an eminent 
command of language; an acute, logical mind gave clearness 
and spirit to his reasonings, which he illustrated and adorned 
by rhetorical aids drawn from ancient and modern literature. 
Nor in his public harangues, while he was admired for his 
oratory and pointed reasonings, did he appear to be deficient 
in the knowledge and application of such parts of the law as 
were appropriate to the matter in hand. In his occasional 
arguments on points of law before the judges, he seldom fail- 
ed to bring out the principles and authorities that were proper 
to be adduced, and these he always blended with so much of 
his favourite play of fancy as to ma{se the dryest discussion 
matter of entertainment to the bench and the bar. — In the 
Court of Sessions, and the defence of the accused, he was 
remarkably successful. In this court, his aid was often sought; 
and when the Judges had occasion to assign counsel from 
amongst the Bar, for the defence of the accused, he was oflen 
called upon by the Court^ and considered as a favourable se- 
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thy, had largely felt the offects of the recent burst of En* 
gliah literature into a youthful vigour and unparalleled rich- 
ness. His self-confidence was encouraged by caresses in the 
highest circles of society, and his thoughts had been taught 
to expatiate with an ease and fireedom of movement peculiar 
Mo thoso who are secure of a large degree of public favour. 
He had hterally grown up with his country, and his happiness 
and pride had been peculiarly identified with her glory and 
promise, which certainly by this time were substantial sources 
of inspiration. Thus, deeply laden with favourable influen- 
ces from without, yet buoyant with the consciousness of a 
boldly original frame within, he came and offered on the altar 
of his country some of the most splendid and beautiful gifts by 
which it has been crowned. 

It would be difficult, even for censorious cjvtGcism, to dis- 
cover any material faults in the two oratiosffabovementioned. 
The whole blaze of their eloquence isJundled directly from 
the subject, and continues to bum^oJiQ^ it. They may be 
presented as nearly pej|||p^odel9 for that species of compo- 
sition, but ««>^^M|^ich few can hope to imitate. There is 
about them ^^gf^iyrU strain, which fortunately imparts its 
own Pe«"l«^ajm^ without causing the prose to become too 
^'^■^J&uft— "Strike your harps, ye men of genius, and 
iiing the iP^^ ^f Uberty ! Unfurl your standards, ye men of 
Tinscribe them with the name of liberty! Mingle it 
-bur orisons, ye servants of the Most High, and in the 
A censers of praise, offer the incense of Uberty!" And 
few sentences after, «0h, thou Supreme Arbiter of 
.e Universe!" &c. In his graceful transitions from topic to 
^pic, he reminds us of the never-dying vivacity of some winged 
?freature, leaping and caroling among the branches of a sumiy 
. Iree, or soaring from its highest bough into the air of heitven. 
.We tremble to see him take these daring flights into the re- 
gion of the sublime, but we quicUy find that his wing is strong 
enough to sustain him-that h^ keeps at a safe distance from 
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with the productiona which he then executed. It was, un-* 
questionably, fortunate for his fame, that he wafl not sooner 
appointed to pronounce the orations on the Birth-day of 
Washinctow and the Fourth of July. Nature, study, expe* 
rience, and practice, had unitedly brought his powers to a 
glowing maturity, while his bosom was still burning with the 
hope and poetry of youth. He had systematically read an 
extensive course of history. He had, it is believed, taken an 
active part in a select literary society. To the luxuriance of 
a southern imagination he united the severe taste instilled by 
northern discipline. His admiration had, during his college- 
life, been attracted to the classic writings of Ames, who was 
then publishing* some of his finest essays; he had frequently 
witnessed and felt under the preaching of Buckminster, how 
far the enchantments of a polished eloquence can be carried; 
and in his subsequent visits to the place of his education, he 
had been stimulated and directed to excellence in oratory by 
listening to the Lectures then delivered from the new chair 
of Rhetoric in Cambridge. Parsons, Dexter, and their as- 
sociates at the Massachusetts Bar, had inflamed his youthful 
emulation; while at the immediate scene of his own labours, 
he found models and competitors in Cheves, Drayton, Huger, 
Calhoun, and others who have since become familiar with 
the higher walks of public life. He had now mingled enough 
in the busy world to taste its sturdy realities and its deep re- 
sponsibilities, and had learned to trace the true bearings of 
great events and characters on the interests of the community. 
He had served some time in the Legislature of South-Caro« 
Kna, where his faculties, and in many respects his reputation, 
had expanded together. His attention had been exercised by 
the stormy and momentous conflicts between the two great par- 
ties that divided his country, as well as between that country 
and other nations. His thoughts had also been agitated by the 
interest which existing movements in the whole political world 
were adapted to inspire. His mind, with a congenial sympa* 
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thy, had largely felt the offects of the recent burst of En* 
gliah literature into a youthful vigour and unparalleled rich- 
ness. His self-confidence was encouraged by caresses in the 
highest circles of society, and his thoughts had been taught 
to expatiate with an ease and fireedom of movement peculiar 
4o those who are secure of a large degree of public favour. 
He had hterally grown up with his country, and his happiness 
and pride had been peculiarly identified with her glory and 
promise, which certainly by this time were substantial sources 
of inspiration. Thus, deeply laden with favourable influen- 
ces fi'om without, yet buoyant with the consciousness of a 
boldly original frame within, he came and offered on the altar 
of his country some of the most splendid and beautiful gifts by 
which it has been crowned. 

It would be difficult, even for censorious criticism, to dis* 
dover any material faults in the two orations abovementioned. 
The whole blaze of their eloquence is kindled directly from 
Ihe subject, and continues to burn round it. They may be 
presented as nearly perfect models for that species of compo- 
sition, but models^^hich few can hope to imitcUe. There is 
about them a certain lyric strain, which fortunately imparts its 
own peculiar charm, without causing the prose to become too 
poetical. Thus — '^Strike your harps, ye men of genius, and 
MOg the praises of liberty! Unfurl your standards, ye men of 
tirar, and inscribe them with the name of liberty! Mingle it 
with your orisons, ye servants of the Most High, and in the 
sacred censers of praise, offer the incense of liberty!" And 
again^ a few sentences after, <<0h, thou Supreme Arbiter of 
the Universe!" &c. In his graceful transitions from topic to 
topic, he reminds us of the never-dying vivacity of some winged 
creature, leaping and caroling among the branches of a sunny 
tree, or soaring from its highest bough into the air of heaven. 
We tremble to see him take these daring flights into the re- 
gion of the sublime, but we quickly find that his wing is strong 
enough to sustain him— that he keeps at a safe distance from 
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zeal and recently inspired confidence in tiis own rcaouroeB^ 
urged him into an excess of display. He was injudicious in 
not husbanding and reserving his strength^ for more appropri- 
ate and promising departments of legislation. He spoke per- 
haps too frequently for a young politician, and too indiscrimi- 
nately for an inexperienced one. He was flattered, however, 
by the attention and often by the admiration and applause of 
the very party whom he annoyed. To be pelted with rosea 
was an inconvenience which they could patiently endure. 
^He received from his opponents/' says one of them, ^^the 
tribute he so justly merited as an orator endued with the high 
gifts of nature, and possessed of the ornamental attainments 
of Kteratnre. It was acknowledged that few public speakers 
had cultivated a finer taste. His action was graceful, and his 
voice clear and distinct. He often appeared more ambitious 
of pleasing than of convincing his hearers. ^^ Orator parum 
v^emens, dulcis tamen."* He was, however, at times, ca- 
pable of strong appeals to the reason, as well as the passions 
of his hearers. This he evinced in the November Session of 
1813. From the emergencies of the country, and the need 
of economy in the finances of the state, it was proposed to 
SUi^nd, rather than abolish the free schools. He embraced 
this excellent opportunity of manifesting his ardent zeal in 
the cause of general education. He deprecated the savings 
of the Treasury, at the expense of the instruction of the 
people, and described their liberties as identified with the 
light of their knowledge. This speecht certainly contributed 
to the defeat of the measure of discontinuing those schools.. 
It was during this period that the late Col. Farrow of Spar- 
tanburg projected the establishment of a Lunatic Asylum, but 
it failed at that time from the situation of the country, which 
required all its monied resources in resisting a powerful ene- 

* Cicsao, of Demetrius Phalereus. 

t It will be fotmd in the present volume, page 109.. J 
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lAy.' Thin plaa, siiiee the peaee^ the eittrtioiifi of Onkm eon* 
dnced greatly to carry into exeoution." 

Hating how, in* so anany ways acquired the adnuration of 
hiii fellow-citnsensy it was in the course of only the aucceeidi^g 
yettr (1814) that, by performing a mdancholy ixiky of himuH^ 
ahipy he secured a still Itfrger porticm of their aflhetioiia atfi 
esteem.* His ^^fiulogy on the Rev. James JObwaji Simoms^ 
u to this day alluded to much more frequently than any of faii| 
other orations, mid is regarded indeed as a-kiad of landmark to 
his reputation :— a proof of howmueh deeper are the impreaskma 
made upon the heart, than those upon the merely intelkwtMst 
Ihcnlttes.' On repeatedly perusing this celebrated eulogy^ wst 
have missed discerning in it that peculiar stamp of originalHif 
and Kterary excellence, which we have generally held in viswR^ 
as a standard in the compilation e£ the present volume. For 
much of the effect with which it was received and remmnber* 
ed, it nnist, we think, have been indebted to the nature of tkft 
decasiim, to the imposing nigh^solemnities of the eur rnnnd ; 
Ing funeral scenery^ and to the fond and glowing, but uw* 
doubtedly correct delineations, presented by so engaging n 
speaker, of' a most amiaMe, and extensively beloved and ad<f 
mired youi^ clergyman. The reflectiona are on the whel# 
very obvious, and the principal interest belcmging to the pto« 
duetion is not at all of a general description. We have deem*- 
ed it proper to state these reasons for omitting the peribrmanc^ 
in question, as an apology to many readers, who, we believe^ 
were expecting its insertion. Tet in justice to them, to tbi^ 
author, to the subject, and to our own feelings, we cannot r4« 
aist transcribing one or two impressive and characteristic ex-' 
tracts: — 

This is the exordium. 

* In this year also af^eared his Ode to Ax.xzAirDxa, some stantts of 
which immeiiatdy ftHtned thejnseltef an the mtflMfy of eveiy ioTsr oC 
poetry id our country. 
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'^Dealh has been amoiig us, my friendtf, and has left a 
melancholj chasm. Ho has torn his victim from the heart of 
society^ and from the altar of the living God. He has tri- 
nmphed over the blushing honours of youth, the towering 
light of genius, and the sacred ardour of devotion. Virtue, 
yhiianthropy, religion are bereaved, and in tears. Death, 
terrible and insatiate, hath been among us^ and we are met to 
pay him tribute. 

' '^O thou destroyer of human hope and happiness! was there 
no head, frosted by time, and bowed with cares, to which thy 
marble pillew could have yielded rest? Was there no heart- 
broken sufierer to seek refuge from his woes in thy cheerless 
habitation? Was there no insulated being, whose crimes or 
miseries would have made thee welcome! who had lived with- 
out-a friend, and could die without a mourner? 
• ^^Thesa, alas, could give no celebrity to thy conquests, for 
they iiedl, unheeded as the zeph3rr. Thy trophies are the 
gatbered glories of learning, the withered hopes of usefulness, 
the tears of sorrowing innocence, the soul appalling cries o£. 
the widow and the orphan. Thou delightest to break our hap- 
piness into fragments, and to tear our hearts asunder. We 
know that thou art dreadful, and unsparing, and relentless—- 
else our departed friend would have continued with us. His 
tomb would have been, where our hopes had placed it, far 
distant in the vale of years. Still would his manly and gene- 
rous affections warm and delight the social circle — Still would 
his pure and spotless manners invite the praise and imitation 
of our youth-^Stili would he fill that sacred desk, with its ap- 
propriate virtues-— Still would his impressive eloquence illus- 
trate the truths of Christianity, with the countenance of an 
angel, and the fervour of a saint — Still would he be the assidu- 
ous servant of religion — the golden cord of connubial affection 
would gain strength and beauty from time— and still his chil- 
dren would call him father. Tain and deceitful illusion I 
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** For him no more the bUuting hearth shall jrarOf 

Nor tender consort watch with anziOus care; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 

Nor climb his knee the envied kiss to share.*' 

Towards the concluaion^ occurs the following passage, gli- 
ding with a certain Attic rapidity, and ^closely crowded with 
rhetorical beauties. 

'<If some ingenuous youth, marking the gloom which per- 
vades our city^ should inquire, what dread calamity has damp- 
ed the public feeling — ^why our churches are clad in mouriH 
ing, ^and woman?s eye is wet, man's cheek is pale'-f-tell huAy 
that thefMB are the sorrows, which embalm the virtuous* Tho^e 
are the sensibilities, which honour the living aud the dead- 
These are the signs, which speak the bleeding lieart. And i^ 
he asky what aged benefactor of the land has fallen into the 
grayed What time-struck venerable head lias howed beneath 
the scgrthe of death ? Xell .him, rthe object of our moumiflig 
was a youth, lijce himself, who by the excellei^oe of his dispotr 
aition, and the piirity of his life, had conciliated universal 
esteem,. and had. rendered essential services to the cause of re* 
Ijgipn — That his days, though short, had been full of charitable 
actions — That his perpetual sflm was tp enlightep, and re- 
form, and aave mlM^^d — That we mourn not fqt him, but 
for ourselves. We know, that he was innocent; we believe, 
that he is happy. We weep for the community. Tell him, 
this is the gpdlihe influeju^e of virtue; anfi if he would thus 
live, and thusdie^r-Apdy if be v^oi4d be thus canonized in the 
affectipps of men— :Let him foUoiv the bright example of oivr 
friend — Jjot ..him keep himself unspotted from the world — L^t 
him.4®vote his taien|s to .the service of Crod — Let him cling 
arouni|, aad cmpportthe tpttering. edifice of religion, and the 
prayers of the pious shfjl.cuaicend for him— He shall, live Jn 
h<mpur, ^u[|^ if, (which Ijeavj^n avert!) he should l^ thus early 
GiiHed frQip,this.mortfdjM:j$P!^, the grapious drop3 .pf .pity shfJl 
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bedew his urn, and he, too, shall be welcomed by the angels, 
to the mansions of eternal joy." 

From this period, by some unhappy mistake, Mr. Crafts 
almost exclusively devoted himself to the attainment of polit- 
ical honours. The unusual successes which he had acqui-> 
red in his electioneering contests, dazzled his imagination with 
the hopes of future indefinite eminence, and he believed, what 
hundreds of his friends, and many of them grave and experi- 
enced ones too, assured him, that he could command any of- 
fice in the gift of his fellow-citizens. There was something 
in public life peculiarly congenial and tempting to his dispo- 
sition. The desultory efforts which it demands correspond 
better with the wayward and characteristic indolence of genius, 
than do the arduous and persevering toils of professional life. 
His personal accomplishments, graces, and habits naturally 
drew him out into the sunshine, and rendered it his element to 
be ante ora homtnum. Subdued by the splendid and vague 
expectations which his past career, his surrounding acquain- 
tance, and his peculiar tastes conspired to wave before his 
eyes, he gradually relaxed in his attention to business, and 
would try the experiment, so hazardous in our country, of 
sinking the youthful lawyer in the statesman. 

While yet a very young man, he offered himself as a can- 
didate for Congress, and that too in opposition to gentlemen, 
whose superiour age, more enlarged experience, more powerful 
connexions, or more intimate sympathy with the prevailing 
parties of the day, were sufficient to render Mr. Crafts' pros- 
pects of success in a great measure desperate. It has been 
suggested by some of his friends, that he was on this occasion 
deserted by his party. The pen employed in delineating these 
imperfect sketches is entirely unversed in political specula- 
tions, and therefore cannot pretend to assign the share which 
such a circumstance partook in his failure. Certain it is, 
l\pwcver, that even if his whole party had deserted him^ there 
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wiks one man in that party who ought never to have deserted 
hiniy and that wa8| Wixliam Crafts himself. From this 
time forward, it never ceased to be matter of anxious inquiry 
among his numerous friends, why such a mind could not rise 
moire vigorous from defeat — ^why it was not nerved by the sti« 
mulus even of disappointment to those gigantic efforts of 
which it was capable — ^why it did not take its reveng'e of for- 
tune, or more properly speaking, why not pursue her with 
increased ardour for coyly withholding her higher favours-— 
why not fasten itself with unremitting industry and zeal to the 
labours of that profession which had already been the scene 
of so many enviable triumphs, and thus indirectly, yet surely 
prepare the way for those successes in a more enlarged sphere, 
after which it was panting? But only Echo answered — Why? 

Tet, in spite of the spell, which seemed to hover over it, 
the mind of Crafts was too great, too active, too accomplish- 
ed, not to continue to furnish occasional and frequent testimo- 
nials of its power. Slow and splendid was his retreat from 
that dazzling eminence, which he had failed of taking by as- 
sault. During the remainder of his life, he appeared in vari- 
ous way» before the public, sometimes fully sustaining his 
former fame, but often deficient in those marks of systematic 
application, and fixed solidity, which are necessary to a high 
degree of general confidence and approbation. 

In the year 1817, he delivered the annual address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Harvard College. It is true, 
an awfiil weight was imposed upon him, not only by public 
expectation, but also by his succession to the rostrum, from 
which BucKMiNSTER, Dehon, and others of the same mint, 
had stretched out a fostering, forming, and guiding hand over 
the young literature of our country. The subject selected by 
Mr. Crafts, was, The influence of moral cam»e8 over national 
characler. Whether it was too abstract for his image-loving 
mind to cope with, or he was too impatient to give it that de- 
liberate consideration which such a subject required, it mus^ 
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he eonfesfted, that be did not Entirely come inmnd U, Therd 
are, certainly, about the conipositioh, inaiij marks of effort^ 
and of a consciouBneM on the part off the author, that he hlid 
much to accomplish. The paragraphs are all brilliant, and 
the seiitences all pointed. Vo common talent could hare 
been employed in its production. It was delivered in the 
speaker's best style. But as he proceeded, the audience con-^ 
tinned rather to be expecting than receiving the whole of their 
anticipated gratification. I^either was his subject precisely 
announced, nor was it clearly developed in the course of dich^ 
icUddion. Bead after bead dropped glittering, yet unthreaded 
from his hand. With much elegant common-place, were roing^ 
led many taliiable and beautiful reflections; yet no stranger 
to William CnAFts, then present, wotld have kiiown of what 
he was capable, had it not been for his affecting, his unrivalled 
peroration. 

Tidings had just been received frbm Charleston, announ* 
cing the premature decease of Bishop 1)£hon, by the fever of 
the climate. Fe# names were so dear as his to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, or even to the eountry at large. And it was 
an affecting coincidence of events, which brought Mr. Crafts, 
his townsman, his parishioner, his friend, his associate in some 
)of the higher gills of genius, to proclaim the account of his 
death, on the spot, where but a few years before, the deceased 
himself had impressed eveiry hearer with feelings of profbund 
admiration. How vividly Mr. Crafts felt the whole interest 
of his position, and ho# happily he discharged the duty it 
involved, Will be Manifest firom the following extract, which ia 
inserted with the greater {Pleasure, as for reasons above sug- 
gested, the entire oration is omitted from our selection. 

<<6entlemen of th^ Phi Beta Kappa Society.— When, in 
connexion with the pleasiire of revisiting, after a long inter* 
val, the scenes of my boyhood, and the land of my ancestors, 
I contemplated the danger and difficulty of addressing this 



fraterhtty ef ticholars and cf ilicks, I siirunk intuitively if^om t 
feast, where the sword of Damocles was suspended over me. 
Political pursuits had estranged nie from the path of lettets; 
and to retsal ine was only to shew how far I had wandered. 
But I knew thfit I eould rely on the hospitality of Massacfaa- 
^tta^^I thought that I could rely on the hospitality of let'- 
ters-^^md rescKiing something from indolence, and something 
from Ambition, I came, with the feelings of the prodigal son^ 
to ask forgiveness of the Musea. 

'^And I wish that I had not been afflicted With a more me- 
lancholy errand. It was my misfortune to apprize his rela- 
tives of the death of one of our brethren,* who, not many 
years since in this place, so much more appropriate for him- 
self than me, addressed and delighted you. I need not name 
him, who was distinguished in yonder seminary for his early 
talents and virtues; and who employed the learning he therti 
acquired, in the seHrice of religion, in reclaiming the sinful, 
in eonfinning the pious, in convincing the sceptical, dnd in 
sootlung the mourner. I need not name that pure and spot- 
less man, whose example illustrated all the precepts he so 
eloquently uttered. Cut down in the midst of his days, from 
the object of universal love, he has become, alas! the object 
of universal lamentation. 

^'He siee^, by his own request, under the altar, where he 
tiiinistered-^in life, as in death, adhering to the church. The 
aun shines not on his grave, nor is it wet with the inofning or 
the eveniilg d^W. But innocence kneels upon ii*-^purity 
bathto it in tear»^ffi[id ih^ recollections of the sleeping saint 
mingle with the pr^sito of the living God. Oh! how danger*" 
<Mis it is to be eminent Th^ oak, whose roots descend to the 
Worid below. While its summit towers to the world above, falls 
with its giant brmiches, the victim of the storm. The osier 
shakes — and bends — and totters^^and rises, and triumphs in 

* the Right Rev. Theosobs Dshojt, bishop of the Dioceas of South- 
Cuolimu 
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obscurity. And yet, who of yoa would owe his safety to hifl 
insignificance ? 

<<Bencath that living osier not an insect can escape the sun. 
Beneath that fallen oak the vegetable world was wont to flour- 
ish— 4he tvy clung around its trunk — the birds built their nests 
among its branches, and from its summit saw and welcomed 
the morning sun — the beasts fled to it for refuge from the tem« 
pest — and mod himself was refreshed in its shade, and learned 
from its fruit the laws of nature. Oh! how delightful it is to 
be eminent! To win the race of usefulness — to live in the 
beams of well earned praise — and walk in the zodiack among 
the stars. 

^'Fame, with its perils and delights, my brothers, must be 
ours. Welcome its rocky precipice! Welcome its amaran- 
thine garlands! We must wear them on our brow — we must 
leave them on our grave. We must, we will, fill our lives 
with acts of usefulness and crown them with deeds of honour; 
and when we die, there will be tears on the cheek of inno- 
cence, and sighs from the bosom of virtue, and the young will 
wish to resemble, and the aged will lament to lose us." 

No person present on that occasion can ever forget the 
electrical emotions produced by the delivery of these passa-* 
ges — particularly of the last, in which the orator's voice arose 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, while exclaiming — ^<We 
must, we will, fill our lives with acts of usefulness, and crown 
them with deeds of honour" — and then again sank from one 
musical, sweet, and melancholy cadency to another, until it 
reached a murmur, which the deepening silence alone of the 
multitude rendered audible, as he uttered — ^^'and when we die, 
there will be tears on the cheek of innocence, and sighs from 
the bosom of virtue, and the young will wish to resemble, and 
the aged will lament to lose us." 

The greatest charm of his oratory, we may take this oppor- 
tunity to observe, consisted in the enthusiastic propriety with 
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which he entered into the spirit of the subjects and occasions 
that engaged him. He seemed to forget himself in them. He 
tras, for the time being, an embodied personification of the 
cause he was urging. Yet there was no prevailing vehemency 
of action; all was generally calm and self-possessed — ^his voice, 
which had no great volume, was managed with exquisite skill 
or exquisite instinct, and found its way to the remotest ear. 
There appeared not, as is frequently the case even with the 
best declaimers, to be two parties concerned; the orator on one 
side, and the audience on the other. But Mr. Crafts seemed 
to be only one of the audience; and instead of communicating 
something to them, he was only as it were, their leader, se- 
cure of their favour and sympathy, and beckoning them away 
through regions of surpassing sublimity and beauty, to the 
certain attainment of some triumphant end. Who could resist 
such a manner, when made the vehicle of sentiments like those 
just quoted? 

Amid the general enthusiasm occasioned by this eloquent 
conclusion, the whole Address was immediately requested and 
printed for the Miscellaneous Department of the North-Ame- 
rican Review; but the sheets were at length published in a 
separate pamphlet, and not in connexion with that Journal. 

Two years after this, Mr. Crafts, in his military capacity, 
which he had continued to cherish with fondness, and had 
sustained through several gradations of rank, was called upon 
to pronounce an eulogy on a brother-officer.* This is one of 
his happiest effusions, and will possess a permanent interest, 
as exhibiting the beaUrideal picture of a high-minded and ac* 
complished gentleman of South-Carolina. His eulogium may 
occasionally rise into extravagance— -but the performance is re- 
plete with great beauties, and the ground along which the author 
is borne, so to speak, by his wings, is evidently that of truth 
and solid reality. How delicate, yet how pungent the assertion, 
respecting the subject of his remarks, that there was reason 

* Col. KsATiXTG LswzB SiKozif, teo ptge 49. 
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to believe his conscience never reproached him twice! A se- 
vere and fair blow against the practice of duelling, to an un- 
happy instance of which allusion is here made! And how 
admirable the probably unconscious imitation, which immedi- 
ately follows, of that sublime passage in Massillon, which is 
said to have caused a crowded congregation to rise in terror 
from their seats. 

The eagerness of Mr. Crafts for political trust and dis- 
tinction was not' entirely ungratified. He was about this time 
returned as Senator to the Legislature of South-Carolina, 
where he continued to sit, by three successive biennial elec- 
tions, and with contests at the poll of greater or less difficul- 
ty, for the last six years of his life. The following letter, 
written to a sister, inmiediately after his entrance on this new 
arena, is inserted here rather to exhibit the amiable points 
which marked bis character, than .any quaMties of 9tern.er igi- 
portance. 

*^ Columbia f December 5, 1$21. 
"My Dear »**##*##^ 

^'I believe it is to you that in regular order this letter 
ought to be addressed. Not that J consider any courtesy or 
expression of regard on my part when addressed to any one of 
the family, as excludiiig in the sligltfest degree all the others, 
but, as we bow successively, on entering a room to each indi- 
vidual presej^t, so memory has a distinct place for each of our 
friends. 

"Every time that I look into my trunk fiMiMsbes me with a 
new discovery of some happy copve^ience devised by *♦****#* 
and yourself for my accommod|^tipQ.. | tbiMik you both sin- 
cerely. 

"Of my journey from Charleston I have written already tp 
so many of the family thjat I cap only say here — that it was 
the pleasantest mode of reaching Columbia, that Heaven has 
yet vouchsafed me. I trust that my return may prove as for- 
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lunate. The weather here is extremely wamw^he acenerjr 
of the skies appears to have heen shifted some how or other — 
and when we look for landscapes of snow, we have green 
shrubberies and parterres and all the paraphernalia of sum- 
mer. A very beautiful little theatre has been built here, and 
the players are with us. But Columbia itself is to a low coun- 
tryman a theatre of itself On the height of a lofty hill, the 
whirfe surrounding country recedes in its neighbourhood as if 
in submission to its authority, and nothing of equal height 
appears for the distance of fifteen miles, when you have a 
lofty horizon of hills, enclosing it as the centre of a beautiful 
ehrcle. The intermediate space is filled with the various dra- 
pery of the forest, interspersed here and there with the mists 
which gracefully ascend from the bosom of the river. 

^^ Among the fiM^ilities of happiness, which fit is my duty and 
wfXf delight to afibrd you, it is a subject of regret with me that 
I have found no opportunity of shewing you this interesting 
place. 

^^The Legislature advances dowly with the various business 
of the session. To one, who does not come here (and who 
eught to come so?) for mere purposes of self display, the Senate 
is beyond comparison the more pleasant and the more dignified 
situation. I can compare the House of Representatives only 
lo abed of salad, when it shoots from the earth in close order 
and promiscuous confusion. I should say of the Senate, that 
it resembled a salad-bed in another point of view — ^when some 
of the plants had been selected and set apart to acquire head 
and maturity.'' 

While Mr. Cuafts remained in connexion with it, the salad 
could not be pronounced deficient in at least a fair degree of 
condiment. Yet, with equal truth it may be said, that he ren- 
dered many services to his constituents and the state, of far 
greater importance than exhilarating the Senators by his vi- 
vacity, or entertaining them by his wit. Freer than moat 

E 
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youthful politiciaofl from the rage of legislating, he was at the 
same time ever on the alert to devise or forward all desirable 
schemes of improvement. If his researches were seldom ex* 
tensive, and his illustrations not always profound, yet he pos* 
sessed a certain instinctive sagacity, which generally conduct- 
ed him to the right and safely liberal side of every agitated 
question. That he had effectively at heart the interests of his 
friends and of his republic, will be manifest from the follow- 
ing view of some of the benefits procured for them chiefly by 
his exertions. 

The granting of the charters of the South-Carolina and 
State Banks was obtained by him through great personal ef- 
forts both in and out of the Senate^ and was carried only by 
one vote. 

The incorporation of the Charleston Medical College was 
violently opposed in the Senate. The Committee on Medi- 
cine, consisting of all the physicians in that body, reported 
unanimously against it. He succeeded in persuading the 
Senate to take a favourable view of the subject, and to reject 
the report of the Committee, and thus procured the organiza- 
tion of an institution, which has done, and is doing, so much 
good. 

He procured by great and unassisted personal efforts the 
Repeal by one vote in the Senate (where it had long been tried 
in vain) of an obnoxious law relating to auctioneers. 

He obtained the passage through the Senate of a bill to 
restore to the citizens of Charleston the amount of taxes levi- 
ed under the Municipal Guard-Law, being near five thousand 
dollars. But, by some misunderstanding, it was lost in the 
House. 

He introduced, and succeeded in carrying, the Law to pre- 
serve the purity of elections. 

All the Catholic charters in the state were granted, in a 
good measure, through his explanations of the views of Bishop 
Englanj>| and thus disarming some violent opposition which 
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kH been started against that prelate's applications to the Le- 
gislature. 

The Reformed Society of Israelites have expressed great 
gratitude for his exertions in obtaining them a civil existence. 

Upon his motion in the Senate that the Major Generals who 
did not make returns annually to the Executive, so as to ob- 
tain from the Government of the United States the quota of 
stand of arms due South-Carolina, should be cashiered, those 
duties were at last performed, and the State received $40fiOO ; 
being the arrears of four years. 

His exertions in procuring the Lunatic Asylum have been 
already mentioned. 

In the meantime^ he was induced to appear before the pub- 
lic in a new capacity, as writer of political, moral, literary, 
and humorous essays. The Editor of the Charleston Cou- 
rier, who, for many jrears, and to the very last, proved so con- 
stant and substantial a friend of our author, that this Memoir 
would be unjust and incomplete without alluding to him in that 
relation, having occasion to take a tour in Europe, left the 
more general departments of his paper under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Crafts. His connexion with the Courier in 
this respect continued more or less uniform through the re- 
mainder of his lifb. This paper had obtained a wide circula- 
tion through the cquntry, and its character at the present time 
was chiefly commercial. But henceforward it was unfolded 
with feelings of a different interest from that excited by the 
news or prices current of the day. A rich intellectual treat 
was every morning expected by its readers, and they were sel- 
dom disappointed. The new Editor's pen was ready for every 
subject, even the most unpromising. His perpetual cheerfhl- 
nesis and good humour brightened many a mind that drooped 
beneath the commercial gloom of the times, or the oppressive 
heats of the summer, or the long darkness of our r.ainy wear: 
t^e^y or the lowering atmosphere of our political sky; topics^ 
on which be could oven sport with dignity. He was accus-* 
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tomed ta look at the happier aide of thioga— too Buicb ao, pm* 
bably, for hia own advantage, in a world, where thinga have a 
^k aa well as a bright aapect; j^i the tendency in him wa» 
calculated and employed to relieve the oppoaite ezceaa in 
othera. 

A large portion of the following volomei therefore, haa been 
aelected from the filea of the Courier. That great ineqnali* 
tiea abould have prevailed among lucnbrationa oi this deacrip* 
tion, was naturally to be expected. The virtual constraint of 
writing someihkig eyery day, occasionally produced discus- 
aions that involved no momentous interests, ^nd mere playful 
sallies fhut came to no conclusions. Pieces of this kind have 
been generally excluded from oar compilation; and though we 
profess not to vindicate the correctness of all the author's 
views, nor the exactness of his reasonings, in those which 
4re retained, yet we hesitate not to claim for them an extrar 
ordinary share of merit. Who can peruse them without having 
his stock of good information enlarged, his fancy deligfated, 
his taste refined, and his better feelings promoted? No essays, 
published in our country, and unconnected with the mere poli* 
tics of the day, ever obtained so wide a circulation among 
the newspapers, or were read with such deep interest and 
pleasure. Many of them enjoyed the distinction of being 
copied into the journals of the mother-country, and the £n* 
glish newspapers, for some time, as is weU known, animad- 
verted upon the speculations of the Charleston Courier, as 
particularly as on those of their own daily or weekly press. 

The poetry^ of Mr. Crafts was in general very far above 
mediocrity. Its earliest model was Pope, and ks latest waa 
JWoou. But throughout the whole of this class of his wri- 
tings, there runs a happy vein, peculiarly his own. We are 

* ''Salliran's Island" and the «Raciad,** are passing in this volume 
tiuroQgfa their third edition. Mr. CaArTs published a small volume of 
paems a few years ago, from which, together with the files of the Couner» 
ftod the MSB. of his Port FohOt our poatacal sriaclieDs are made. 
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not aware that there is in the Engliab Imguage a more origH 
nal or sparkling and delicate set of gemt than the little eoli^ 
leotion of Anacreontics which will be found in the latter pait 
of this volume.^ While these and maoj of his other reraes 
display a mind overflowing with vivacity, and determined to he 
aatisfied with its passing existence, there is another faacicniQSy 
that might be denominated ocecmrpieee$^1[ which are pardcnlai^ 
ly characterized by tenderness and pathos. The chief source 
of his- more, melancholy inepiratioDe would appear to have 
been the ocean. When he leaps upon the land, he seems to 
throw away care, and is intent only on searching ailer obje<^ 
that he may sport with and love. In this mood, he has ren- 
dered Sullivan's Island and the Charleston Race Course but 
little short of classic ground. And whether the oity itself, hie 
birth-plaoe and the scene of his principal productions, deserve 
not in seme degree that honourable appellation, let the reader, 
who shall have impartially surveyed the whole present eo^ 
lection, decide. 

The following letter contains so interesting an accoimt of 
his poetical talents and habits, and other points of his charao- 
tier not speeiflcally dwelt upon in the foregoyig pages, that it 
eannot be justly omitted from a Motnotr of Mr. Cravts. It 
was written by his early friend, JoitN Gadsden, Esq. Attorney 
for the United States^ and present Intendant of the City of 
Charleston *.-<- 

^^SuUivan^s Idandy AtguH SI, 1837. 
'^At your request I have thrown upon paper some recoUec-' 
tions of Mr. Crafts. . I write yon from the scene of one of 
Us OMMt beautiful Poems; and the place recals the deKghtfU 
day which I spent here with him, and a few fi*iends, when 
he recited those elegant verses, which afterwards gave so- 
much pleasure to the public, though unaccompanied with those 
associations that recommended them to us. Much of 

* From page 8M to page a64. t Ffsm ptgs 866 to page 878. 
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INMBtiy, after passing through the hands of hia friends, (bund 
ka way into the newspapers. It was produced with great fa* 
cility and on the spur of the oecasion, and rather for the grati- 
fieation ofliis friends than with a view U> fame. But his ima- 
gioation heing active, he wrote so often that he insensibly 
improvedy until he produced some pieces not unworthy to de*' 
acend to posterity. Poetry he took up at first only as an 
amusement, and grew into a poe^ before he was well aware of 
it. Whatever may be said by the critics, there are some of 
his odesy* to say nothing of his other productions, which no 
lover of poetry can read without emotion. 

^^If poetry was his amusement, eloquence was his business; 
and this art he cultivated with the greatest amiduity. Though 
possessing a considerable talent for debate, which was elicited 
repeatedly at public meetings and in the Legislature, he was 
not satisfied with what the moment might supply or the occa- 
sion call out; but prepared his best speeches with all the ela- 
boration that his vivacious mind could submit to. Many of 
the most showy passages and most beautifiil figures in his 
speeches were written out and spoken from memory, though 
but from their polish and refinement this would never have 
been suspected, as they were spoken with all the freedom and 
spirit of ofi*hand sentences. His memory was so happy that 
he could at once repeat whatever he had written; and I be- 
lieve committed passages tp writing merely to give them a 
higher finishing, or because he found this the best mode of 
preparation. His speeches were recommended by his person 
and elocution. He was of a becoming height and well fea- 
tured, and his eye was sprightly and beautiful. A clear, melo- 
d^tts, and variable Toice held the ear in suspense, and bore to 
it in a steady current a succession of the most brilliant images^ 
in the happiest expressions. 

^^Though in the criminal courts he has often drawn forth ap- 
plauses, and though he always attracted a crowd, whenever it 

* Sooie of those condiide the rolume. 
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WIS knowii that he was to speak, jet his happiest efforts; 
those which appeared to delight him roost, and when he pnn 
duoed the greatest impression, were on public occasions, be- 
fore the mixed audience of the sexes, where intelligence, oul* 
thrationy beauty, and wit, were assembled, as at a Hheatre of 
pleasure,' to listen to his splendid imagery, his polished periods^ 
md his fascinating elocution. Many of these discourses have 
stinrived their occasions, and will constitute the chief charm of 
the volume you are preparing for the public; being beautiful 
remains of a genius that luxuriated in whatever could dazzle 
the fancy and delight the ear. 

<<Like the celebrated Charles Townsehd,* he had an ar- 
dent, a generous, and perhaps an immoderate passion for fkme, 
and his active fancy was ever on the wing to attract admira- 
tion in some of its forms. His love of applause was, however, 
untainted with envy. In private society it discovered itself 
for the meet part, in the satisfaction and elation which he evin- 
ced when his brilliancy, either colloquial or lettered, attracted 
attention and elicited from his hearers unf<^ned indici^ione 
of pleasure. Having early attracted very general notice, ^his 
appetite grew by what it fed on;' and he never was so happy 
as when he commanded the eyes and the ears of his company. 
Had he cultivated his judgment as carefoUy as he did his fancy, 
he would have been as solid as he was brilliant; and he would 
have attained a temperament which would have secured him^ 
ftom those mortifications that in the latter part of his life 
preyed upon his spirits and repressed the kindlings of his 
geniusw 

^'Throughout his professional and public life, he wrote from 
time to time for the newspapers; and no doubt took his share 
a^ a writer in most of the controversies, political and local, 
which divided the city. It was seldom that any thing very 
striking appeared which was not ascribed to him; for it was 
well known that he bad a capital stock of similes and anttthe* 



aes always at eoinikiand. But it is now impoaaible to trace 
either Hhe vigor of the bow, or the venom of the shaft/ ia 
atttcks and replies which have long since been forgotten* 
Fortunately, however, from occasional contributions, he was at 
last drawn into the steady support of the Charleston Courier; 
as thereby some of the happiest exhibitions of his genius were 
brought forth and preserved. They often turned the reader 
aside from politics to literature; and by all the arts of style 
recommended those elegant studies to which he seems to havo 
returned with fresh ardour aflter the estrangements of party 
warfare. They are worthy of the school of Adpison and 
Goldsmith; and show what he might have given to posterity 
had his life been devoted to literature. I feel grateful to you^ 
as a friend of Mr. Crafts, for the Memoir and the Selections 
which you are about to offer to the public; and if the slight 
notice of him, which I now send, should be of the least ser* 
vice to you, it will add to the pleasure (however melancholy) 
with which I always recal his memory, and which I expect to 
derive from the volume in hand." 

From this letter, evident conclusions might be drawn res^ 
pecting the estimation in which Mr. Crafts stood with his nu^ 
merous friends. He was entirely amiable. The facility of 
his disposition, which proved, on the one hand^ the chief 
source of his misfortunes, rendered him, on the olher^ a capti- 
vating companion. He, on whose lips dwelt the soul of per- 
suasion, was himself the most p^rsuasible of men. His sim- 
plicity of manners and feelings was truly youthful, and at forty^ 
he must have beeU) in this respcNst, the same as at fifteen. 
There was a certain helpless suavity about him, which seemed 
to throw itself on the mercy of all with whom he associated 
and that mercy it generally found. He was one of those for 
whom men delight to do every thing, and the more so, as hia 
sense and recollection of benefits were uncommonly strong* 
His sensibility, exquisitely tender, did not weaken in him the 



liiflteiple (it active benevolence. The union of bolh thew 
^naJities was exemplified in his connexion with the case of i^ 
negio^ who was tried and condemned to death £at aoo^ alleged 
piratical attempt against a vessel Ijring in the port of Charles-, 
ton. ■ So firmly was Mr. Crafts convinced of his innocencCi 
that when his earnest aod gratuitous efibrts to save him proved 
uaavailingi he fiunted at the verdict, and was carried home, 
where he wept bitterly for hours. His opinion respecting hia 
mifiirtnnate client has since been justified by the recent con- 
leaaion of the infamous TARoVy who committed the crime for 
which the other sufifered. Could the disclosure have been 
anticipated but a few monthsi it wonld have afforded a melan- 
chfldy satisfiustion to the advocate's dying moments. 

Under the domestic roof, his kindness and loveliness were 
ttnequaUed. He paid to the members of his family a thousand 
light attentions, suoh as returning home, daily, with some to- 
ken of remembrance, and studying the happiness of his equala 
as a ftther studies his children's. His commands to his ser^ 
rants were conveyed in the form of requests, and with a de- 
ftrence almost as respectful as if the parties had exchanged 
places. Such were the manners of one, who had been idolized 
i|t home and abroad for the greater part of his life. 

That these snrpasstng- virtues and fine qualities should some- 
timea verge into tbelcindred and corresponding defects, might 
-faaire been expected by those who know any thing of human 
nature. He who had for twenty years been obliged to listen 
to his own praises, would, by : force of habit, be inclined to 
eonlintte the subject. Tet his vanity was certainly not exhi- 
bited in the most ofiensive fi>rms. He practised not the dis- 
goatsng art of insinuating his own merits, nor angling fi>r 
eonpKnienta by allusions of feigned modesty. Tour opinion 
wan frankly challenged reepectinghis performances, and when 
he talked of himself, as he frequently did, it rather resembled 
a coid and grave eriti^nsm on a $hird person, than the feverish 
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attempt to extort direct adroirBtion. Nor was his self-^suffi- 
eiency of that pertinacious cast, which will submit to no- cor** 
rection, and believes its possessor perfect. Being once inclined 
to publish an oddreto delivered before a Literary Society, he 
submitted it to the inspection of the present Writer, who advi- 
sed him against printing so hurried and unconnected a compo- 
sition. The intention was immediately dropped, and the dis- 
suasion most kindly received. 

In general conversation, he rarely took the lea^, except when 
his situation required it. By inclination, and perhaps the lan^ 
guor sometimes attendant on genius, he was rather a willing 
listener than otherwise. When slightly animated by any sub- 
ject or occasion, he poured out a stream of appropriate thoughts, 
in language of the happiest precision, and with a voice at 
once mellifluous and manly. Seated at his own table, and 
inspired by the presence of his friendsj he shone often with 
enchanting brilliancy. None present can easily forget the 
manner in which he entertained at his house the Members of 
the British Parliament who recently visited our country — ^how 
he skilfully elicited from his other guests those points of in- 
fermation which the strangers would be most desirous to ob- 
tain — and then indulged in a flow of anecdote, wit, and con^ 
versational eloquence, that might be denominated triumphant. 
So iavourable was the impression made hy faim upon the 
minds of his foreign guests, that when preparing for their de^ 
parture from Charleston, they gave directions to admit none 
into their api^mettts, but Mr. Crafts. 

But these dazzling powers, thiA sensitive existence, were 
destined to a speedy and premature extinction. For some 
time the health of Mr. Ceafts had been gradually undenai^ 
ning. His professional business had almost dwindled to a 
point. His influence in the Legislature was on the wane. 
His political popularity was becoming dubious. He had made 
repeated, and increasingly hopeless attempts to be returned as 
a Member of Congress. The fond illusion cherished in his' 
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cftrlier yearg, tbtit omre gestiqs could accomplish ever j thiDgp 
bad been dispelled by many mortifying realities. He could 
scarody tanake himself comprehend by what mystery the glit- 
tering prises, which he once thought only waiting for his grasp, 
fell at length into the hands of less talented industry. Yet 
aome ptoplietic perception of these results undoubtedly had 
often forced itself upon his mind. ^^Little did I think," he 
thus concludes his joint eulogy of Simons and Rutl£dge, 
*Hhat these tw6 magnificent vessels would, in one miserable 
honry founder on either side of me, and leave my little skiff 
•Qrviving at the mercy of the winds and waves." And a few 
years later, on the Anniversary of the Pilgrims, he who had 
once, with 

''Youth at the piow, and pleasure at the helm,** 

launched upon life, as upon a sunny stream, down whose gli- 
ding waters he saw nothing in the distance but flower-covered 
banks and sheltering retreats, could now exclaim — '^What is 
lifo? But a pilgrimage under an uncertain sky, through dan- 
gerous paths, over obstacles fearful to encounter, and difficult 
to remove. What is life but a pilgrimage? which is happy 
only when it is over." 

Had Mr. Crafts passed his life in £ngland, he would ques- 
tionless have been secure of the patronage of princes, and the 
stimulus of success would have urged him on to a large and 
permanent measure of excellence. But in our country, the 
monarch and the patron are the people; the fountain of honour 
is the ballot-box; and amid a thousand inferiour motives which 
undoubtedly sway the electors, there is still a prevailing, in- 
stinctive sense of interest, which hesitates not long between 
candidates of the most splendid accompUshmehts merely, an^ 
those of tried and persevering solidity. 
. Yet the gathering gloom of his prospects was retarded and 
relieved by various causes^ and particularly by the buoy- 
ancy of a soul that knew not lasting despondence. He stiU 
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Beemed to be looking for some happj turn in his aflair0| at* 
though making less and leas direct efforts of himself to bring 
it to pass. This propensity, a highly respected correspondent 
informs us, was sometimes observed in him as far back as his 
residence at college. 

When roused even now by a worthy occasion, he continued 
to show the original vigour and beauty of his mind. Witness 
his address before the Palmetto Society, which shall be left to 
speak for itself* A felicitous paragraph for the Oooner sup- 
plied him occasionally with an evening's amusement, and with 
the compliments of his friends on the following day. He was 
constantly applied to for a description and recommendation of 
projected works in literature and art, and was ready to grant 
every assistance of the kind. But, generally, when not con* 
strained by a grave and urgent topic, his mind, like Swift's, 
would fall back upon trifles, unfavourable to his literary and 
professional reputation. 

His interest, however, in public affairs, was of the keenest 
nature, and while he seemed, as if by intuition, to be acquaint- 
ed, in advance of every one else, with the news of the day, 
he would communicate it to others, accompanied with com- 
ments, at once sagacious and amusing. As an instance how 
deeply ingrained in his heart was the long cherished sentiment 
of political ambition, we have been told, that when in the later 
stages of a decline, and on the point of embarking for New- 
Tork, to change the scene and air, he said with an earnest 
but enfeebled voice to one of his most active friends, *^Re- 
member that you set me up for Senator. '' And less than a week 
before his decease, when obliged to be propped in his bed, he 
wrote a long letter to another friend, expressing his anxious 
wishes to the same effect, and pointing out various nwasures 
by which his election might be honourably prosecuted. 

Mr. Crafts was married, in Boston, to a cousin by the pa- 
ternal side^ on the 19th of June, 1823. To this connexion may 

• See page 67. 
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^oitljr be asciibed tfome ^oi the finest inspinUions of hunnuMi 
but he fouad in k what' vnm better still, a greatly valued ooi»* 
f^enisi^ion foi' the disappointments of his latt^ yewrs/ and in 
«ifeetioike!te idieviation of ' his ultimate sufierings. WhMi 
convinced by his physicians that recovery was hopeless, hB 
eontemplaited with calmness the resigning of every thing but 
the nearest earthly object. His last days were also cheered 
-by the- presence of other connexions, who hastened from Bos- 
ton to attend him> and by individuAls-i^siding in the interioor 
•«f New-'YofIc, who renewed, for a«horC melancholy period, the 
fnendi^Mj^ of happier years. Which a necessary separation 
had barely suspended.' He died at Lebanon Springs, (N, Y.) 
•n the 2dd of September, 182i3. His body was eonVeyed for 
interment to Boston-— a spot, which, next to the side of hie 
father and mother, he would have preferred before any other; 
-fer this was the first time he had ever entered that city, with- 
out a heart beating high, in delightful expectatioti df the ca- 
-resses, that were sure to await him, fh>m an extensive and po«* 
lished circle of friends. Those caresses were now exchanged 
for all that could be bestowed; honour to his remains, and 
tears to his memory. 

For our own part, in attempting, as we have done, to join 
in the same tributes, we have praised, whenever there appeared 
reason to praise, unreservedly, and with all the heart, yet en- 
deavouring to avoid exaggerated, or indiscriminate eulogy. 
We are aware that many persons, who have enjoyed but par- 
tial opportunities to judge of the whole subject, will consider 
our favourable representations as much too glowing. But this 
will never be charged upon us by those, who have watched 
the career of Mr. Crafts from beginning to end. His friends, 
his indifferent acquaintances, his rivals, his enemies, who may 
have resided in Charleston for twenty years past, will, from all 
that we can learn by the most diligent inquiry, unite in tcsti- 
fiying that no lines of the picture are overdrawn. Should oth- 
ers complain of our having dwelt at all on the shadowy side, 



thty ought to remembelry that we had to account for the to^ 
obrioilB phenomenon of aueh w individual a9 ])Ir. Crafts, 
taking no higher rank on the liat^ of succeaiful amhition.^ To 
attempt such an ^xpli^m^ion^ although with fidtering reluctance, 
acieoied to be the duty of an impartial, and even fri^n41y bio 
grapher. We may hope also, that an instr active lesson wiU 
have been conveyed to such of ojur youthful r^adersi as mista- 
kenly imagining that the duties, honours, enjoyments, and re« 
wards of any 090 of the learned professions, are beiotw the 
cepacities of a great mind, fi^el tempted, to rely on general 
accomplishments and popular favour (or their happiness, or 
their advancement in the world. 

Every one, in pausing and meditating at the grave of 
CftiFTs, must involuntarily be led to the acknowledgment, that 
scarcely any limits could have been assigned to his reputa- 
tion, felicity, and usefulness, had his application been equal to 
his genius, and the strength of his moral and religious principle 
isqual to the vividness of his moral and religious sentiment. 
It will be wished, mcNreover, that he would hav^ remembered, 
how the world, when it lavishes its stnil^s and flatteriesj 
jealously considers them as a claim for future exertions, rather 
than as a reward for the past, or a standing capital for self- 
complacency to subsist upon. 

While these reflections are occurring, the hand will be busy 
in planting flowers on the spot, as tributes to the talents, the 
taste, the virtues,^and the hopes, that sleep below. 
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P. 7. L 26, for $tella$ read ignes* 
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DELIVERED IN ST. FHILIp's CHURCH, CHARLESTON, ON THE 22d OF 
FEBRUARY, 1812. BY APPOINTMENT OF THE WASHINGTON 
LIGHT INFANTRY. 

It is the fortune of some men to be identified 
with their country — tyrants by their crimes, war- 
riours by their achievements, men of genius by iheir 
writings, and men of piety by their virtue. In re- 
ligious countries, a saint — among the warlike, a sol- 
dier—the most humane, among the civilized — and the 
greatest savage of barbarians, is the subject of eulogy 
and the model of imitation. But individuals are ne- 
ver so conspicuous as when they are connected with 
the origin or the overthrow of nations. The ingenu- 
ity of historical research has explored the foundation 
of every structure, and its labours have astonished, 
if they have not gratified, curiosity. The Poets of 
Greece exerted their fancy in fabulous relations of 
the heroism of its founders. Robbers they convert- 
ed into Gods, and placed them in heaven, only 
because they were unfit for earth. The whiteness 
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of Parian marble was stained to commemorate their 
excesses, and posterity was called to revere those, 
who lived, "men know not how, and died, men 
care not when." The Roman antiquarian, when all 
the world was Rome, beheld her great progenitors 
in a couple of miserable fugitives— one of whom the 
flames of Troy, and the other the ferocity of a wolf, 
had spared. The early annals of England record 
the successful usurpation of a Norman adventurer, 
and many of the nations of Europe may scramble 
for their ancestry at the doors of a Gothic cavern, 
among a crowd of barbarians. 

Our history, my friends, is too young to admit 
the illusions, too bright to require the ornaments of 
fable. Here is no obscurity for the ingenious to 
enlighten, no deformity for poetry to conceal. Our 
Republic was not the offspring of fraud and vio- 
lence. No plunder of the Sabine women, no as- 
sociation of lawless banditti ushers in the splendour 
of our day, the dawn of our empire. Our heroes 
are not a compound of courage and crime — faithless 
like the Carthaginians, nor curst with the ambitioa 
of Caesar, that destroyed his country. Our revolu- 
tion was not a convulsive effort to propagate by the 
sword the doctrines of peace — ^nor to confirm oar 
own liberties by making slaves of others. It is a pic- 
ture, on which the world may gaze with delight 
A bold and gallant people, rising in defence of their 
natural rights, regaining them by the united efforts 
of valour and genius, and enjoying them in the re- 
fM)se of peace and tranquillity. Little more than a 
quarter of a century has passed over our heads^ but 
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k has developed, what all antiquity was unable to 
mature. It has exhibited to mankind, a model of 
all that is good and great in human action — of all 
that is dazzling in the theory, or beneficial in the 
practice of government. Whose patience shall I 
abuse by relating the services of our revolutionary 
army? What part of the habitable globe is so buried 
in moral and natural darkness, that it hath not been 
enlightened by the radiance of American Liberties? 
Who has not heard the name of Washington, and 
grown warm at the recital of his virtues? In whose 
bosom hath he not found a mausoleum? In whose 
tongue has he wanted an eulogy? 

In the cause which gave birth to these United 
States, there was an unparalleled combination of 
talents and virtue. As the tributary streams of Ame- 
rica unite to form the Mississippi, the great father of 
rivers, the tributary intellect and valour of the globe 
were concentrated in the formation of the American 
Republic. The rocks of Caledonia were no longer 
barren — Poland gave us Kosciusko — France her La 
Fayette — Germany De Kalb and Steuben — and 
the blood of Montgomery, pure as the snows that 
received it, attested the offering of the Emerald Isle. 
At the head of these gallant associates ^'velut inter 
Stellas luna minores^^ was our own Washington, 
worthy, thrice worthy of the admiration of his con- 
temporaries, and the remembrance of posterity to the 
end of time. 

In attempting a faint and feeble outline of the cha- 
racter of Washington, drawn with "no master's 
band," I am sensible, that like the painter Apelles in 
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his portrait of Venus, I must leave your imagination 
to supply more than half of the picture; — your imagi- 
nation, untinged with the colouring of party either in 
or out of power. He lived, happily for himself, when 
party was in its cradle. It could not have looked 
him in the face. If it spoke, it was ashamed to be 
heard. If it walked abroad, it was not in the noon 
day. What American would have dared oppose 
the father of his country? To that country, the ob- 
ject of his best hopes, the cause of his unceasing 
toils, which owes so much to his intrepid spirit and 
singular virtue, his memory is dear and sacred as his 
life was bright and useful. Well was it said by the 
friend of Caesar — that he came to bury and not to 
praise him. His learning and accomplishments — his 
courage and eloqoence — the conquests which he 
made for himself in the fields of literature — and for 
his country in the field of battle, served only to ren- 
der his designs more conspicuous, and enable him 
more effectually to become a tyrant. Caesar fought 
for himself, and not his country. Washington for 
his country and not himself. 

There is in the splendour of military achievement 
a rapidity which defeats the powers of analysis, and 
leads us captive in the chains of admiration. Much 
of this influence is exhibited in the character of those, 
whom the world has consented to call great, without 
daring to call virtuous. The wild, romantic and ter- 
rible exploits of Alexander leave on the mind no 
other impression, than a sense of human weakness 
and crime. His was the desire not to possess but 
to conquer — to win without retaining, to overrun 
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SInd not 16 fertilize. His dominions vanished as 
soon as they were acquired, and all that he left to 
make atonement to his country for the bloody bat- 
tles which solemnized his death, was the fame of his 
destructive career. Stripped of his military glory, 
what does he exhibit but the victim of disgraceful 
passions, which literature could not soften, nor ambi- 
tion elevate? 

The Swedish conqueror, Charles the Twelfth, fired 
with martial enthusiasm, followed the phantom of re- 
nown through personal privation, in danger, and in 
death. It courted him and he followed it. His ardour 
increased with his successes, and he was in love with 
war. Blind to the miseries which follow in its train, 
he saw in it only the pomp and circumstance; the ova- 
tion and triumph. But the issue of his fortunes was 
calamitous as their commencement was flattering, 
and his life affords as little room for imitation as it 
does for envy. 

Whether we contemplate the motives, the situa- 
tion or the conduct of Washington, we shall find 
equal cause of exultation in the proud pre-eminence 
he sustained over his competitors for fame in other 
parts of the world. How few of them can support a 
parallel! How few — whose motives rising above or 
beyond themselves, proceeded from a noble or exalted 
source! How many — who were impelled by a sense 
of personal injuries, by the loss of some real or ima- 
ginary right, by the ardour of revenge, and the rage of 
conquest! How does it take from the praise of gloi:]ous 
actions, the reflection, that they originate in a love of 
power or a love of self. And yet many even of the best 

2 
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men of antiquity can pretend to no higher nor more 
honourable impulse. Even the statesmen and lead- 
ers of Greece, models as they are of integrity and 
spirit, were governed by the local interests of a 
part, to which they were not unwilling to submit 
the general good of their country. Their object 
was to triumph over one another, and if at times 
foreign invasion compelled them to unite, their union 
was rivalry, and their concert, contention. Some 
men, it is true, O shameful veil of despotism! have 
become tyrants for the public good. Such was 
Pisistratus of Athens, who abused the sympathies, 
that he might violate the rights of the people. Such 
was the English Cromwell. A bold, audacious 
fanatic, who carried religion into politics, politics 
into religion, and war into both— odious enough for 
his cruelties, but more for the cloak with which he 
endeavoured to conceal them — a hypocrite, as well 
as a tyrant — a patriot, who deceived the people, and 
a zealot, who thought he could deceive his God! 

With such a man Washington may be contrasted, 
but not compared. His aim was not to be great, but 
useful. He had no dishonest desires to gratify — he 
had lost no privileges that he was to regain by war — 
nor was he of that number, who, having nothing to 
lose, look forward to a period of commotion and diffi- 
culty as to a season of harvest. Already in posses- 
sion of an ample fortune, war might dissipate but y rv 
could not enlarge it He left all that was dear to life, 
and to save his country he became its leader. Its ' ^ 
prosperity was the guide of his career. This was the ■ 
image which appeared to him not once-— on the eve 
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of a battle — ^but perpetually — in every scene of his - 
life was present in his bosom. 

How cheering and consolitory! how noble and ele- 
vated are the emotions of the patriot soldier! He en- 
ters the field to redress a national wrong, or avert a 
national calamity; his country calls him to battle; 
beauty and innocence hail him as their guardian — 
and the ministers of God invoke success upon his arms. 
If he conquer — he has repelled a hostile invader, re- 
stored his fellow citizens to liberty, revived afflicted 
commerce, cleansed the national honour from a stain, 
and renewed the tides of public prosperity. If he die, 
his cause ennobles his death, as the sandal tree sheds 
perfume on the axe that fells it. The wishes of the 
good repose with him — the tears of beauty fall upon 
his grave — his tomb affords the heraldry of his child- 
ren, who shall exultingly boast, that their father died 
for his Country. 

Such were the pure and patriotic motives of Wash- 
ington; of the younger Washington also, and of 
those two great men, who adorn our state, connected 
by nature not more strongly than by glory, whom I 
would attempt to eulogize if I dared offend them. 
These alone can justify the severities of war. What 
shall we say, then, of those, who, to depress a rival, 
or to elevate themselves — to extend the reign, not of 
happiness, but of misery, wantonly destroy the hu- 
man race, and invite the vengeance of heaven? In- 
dulging those sympathies, which by his sensibility 
to suffering prove his capacity for enjoyment, what 
shall the philanthropist say of the sanguinary and des- 
tructive war, that wastes the Peninsula, and turns 
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the sword of Charles the Fifth against his unhappy 
descendants! How long, Father of Mercies, shall 
that fated land be the scene of rapine and slaughter? 
Genius of Discord! who shall escapq thee? Afflic- 
ted Humanity! whither shalt thou retire? 

There is no small interval between the talents re- 
quisite to acquire and to retain a lofty and conspicu- 
ous station. Men are not prone to disturb the secu- 
rity of an established government. Hereditary hon- 
ours impose on mankind a respect, of which it is 
difficult to divest their possessors; and a prince, seated 
on the throne of his ancestors, may be accounted 
great merely by the prudent exercise of power. To 
obtain an ascendancy over a nation by the display 
of uncommon bravery and skill, and to administer 
a government with wisdom and glory, seldom belong 
to the fortunes of one man, and indicate no small 
degree of opposition of character. Either is sufficient 
for honourable fame; but the union of both in Wash- 
ington confirms his superiority, if it were doubtful, 
over those Kings and Emperors, who like Alfred and 
Peter, and Frederick, relieve the gloom of history by 
their virtues. Washington was the founder of his 
own fortunes. He lifted himself above the mass of 
his countrymen without the claims or the resources of 
royalty, without any titular distinction of name, or 
any insignia but those of merit for his person. No 
popular superstition was connected with his support 
— no religious frenzy swelled the number of his fol- 
lowers — no contest for power invigorated his cause. 
And yet such was his ascendancy that he rose with- 
out any of these auxiliaries, and attained a height 
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superior to them alK For when did one party con- 
quer, but it was envied by the other? When did one 
sect of religion prevail, but its triumph was recorded 
in blood? When did one faction gain the supremacy 
in a state, but its leader indulged himself or his friends 
with the sacrifice of his opponents, and was rewarded 
by their fears and detestation? 

But the power of Washington was bestowed by 
all — it was an universal offering at the shrine of vir- 
tue. His honours were worn without envy and with- 
out reproach. The confidence of all was reposed 
in him, and he repaid it by a sacred devotion of him- 
self to the good of all. Supported by the com- 
mon consent of the brave and patriotic, he was ena- 
bled, in the progress and management of the war, to 
develope his superior talents, and in another instance 
to realize his claims to the palm of greatness. In 
the Macedonian Phalanx, and the Roman Legion, 
the conquerors of former times found the best mate- 
rials of war, and the certain instruments of victory. 
The whole organization of Rome was subservient to 
the tiesire of conquest and the love of arms. Her 
enemies had neither skill nor experience, nor any of 
those advantages, which discipline confers upon bra- 
very. She triumphed over the ignorance of some, 
the effeminacy of others, the fears of all. There 
was something appalling even in the name of Rome, 
that foreran her arms and rendered her victorious. So 
much for the conquests of Caesar and the Scipios. 
So much for those victories, which achieved by differ- 
ent generals through a long succession of years, accu- 
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mulated the grandeur and completed the enormous 
fabric of the Roman Empire. 

Washington, on the contrary, was at the head of 
an army without discipline. He had to draw on 
his own capacious mind for the resources of war, 
for the ability to fight without money, and almost 
without men. He had to support, not only himself, 
but his cause^ — to overcome the timidity of the wa- 
vering, the apathy of the indifferent, and the rash- 
ness of the unthinking. Some there were, whose 
energies he could not arouse, and others, whose 
fears he could not awaken. He had to substitute 
entreaty for command, and argument for authority. 
Such were the difficulties he encountered before he 
met the enemy, and in the field they were increased 
by the opposition of veteran and disciplined troops, 
led by experienced generals against an army, whose 
only talent for war was its undaunted bravery, and 
whose chief reliance, the justice of its cause. And 
yet by a wise and prudent disposition of his forces, 
by a sagacity which discerned, with a happy pre- 
cision, the points of attack and the time of battle; 
by a caution equal to that of Fabius, and more ex- 
tensively successful, Washington vanquished all 
opposition, and led his country victorious to the 
Temple of Liberty. 

At the conclusion of the war, our patriot army, 
suffering under the sense of unrequited services, poor, 
disheartened, and almost desperate, was goaded by 
the lash and sting of rhetoric into a state, which had 
well nigh blasted its own honours and destroyed the 
public security. We have all seep and admired 
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the eloquent and impassioned address, which told it 
to demand from the fears what it despaired of gain- 
ing from the justice of the country, and to carve the 
reward of its labours with the sword. The Chief, 
who had directed the energies of patriot soldiers, 
was to stain his triumphs by becoming the Leader 
of a Praetorian band. The utmost efforts of Wash- 
ington were required to suppress these irritated feel- 
ings, and to calm this offended sea. He spoke to 
them with the sympathies of a soldier, and the severi- 
ty of a patriot. He reminded them of the glory 
they had acquired, and deprecated the black and 
insidious designs, that would tarnish their laurels. 
He happily succeeded, and "our army victorious 
over its enemies, was victorious over itself." 

But we have been recently told, that this deep 
and destructive scheme originated in the bosom of 
Washington himself. That, cruelly sporting with 
public sensibility, he excited the storm, only that 
his power might be displayed in appeasing it, and 
that the author of these inflammatory publications, 
whom he scrupled not to call an enemy to his coun- 
try, had received his letters of forgiveness, if not of 
approbation. That Washington had his failings 
in common with us all, though I have not been able 
to discover them, I am not willing to deny. Spots 
there are in the Sun, but who is not warmed by 
his beams, and dazzled by his noontide splendour? 
But if this be true, the Sun has sustained a terrible 
eclipse. Can it be believed that the whole conduct 
of Washington was insincere? Can we for a 
moment suppose, that at the very climax of his fame, 
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he became insensible to the value of reputationr 
Tliat, having proudly secured the object of a la- 
borious life, he would, like the wife of Ulysses, 
deliberately undo his own work? Was he so de- 
lighted with war, that he would wage it against his 
country? Was he avaricious, and was his avarice 
to be sated with the blood of his fellow citizens? 
Did he aim at a crown, and was the despotism of an 
American to succeed that of a foreign tyrant? Let 
his life, full of heroism and unsullied virtue — ^his dis- 
interested spirit, which found its reward in the con- 
templation of that life — his perpetual devotion to 
the cause of Liberty — his parental regard for the 
nation, which he so essentially served, vindicate his 
fame from this unfounded slander. It has come cloak- 
ed with obscurity from the caverns of darkness, 
when that eye was dim, that would have withered 
it for ever. It has come with the ferocity of the 
hyaena, that preys upon the dead. Let it not disturb 
the ashes of our Father. 

What a moving and sublime spectacle was exhibi- 
ted to the world, in the parting of the gallant revo- 
lutionary associates and their illustrious leader. How 
full of warm and brilliant recollection! Memorable 
by the tears of patriotism — "silence that spoke and 
eloquence of eyes." How grand and august the 
scene, when before an assemblage of as many wise 
and good men as ever graced a national council, the 
sword, which had won our liberties, was surrendered 
for their security — when the soldier, flushed with 
success and elate with victory, made an offering of his 
ambition at the shrine of his country, bowed to the 
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majesty of the laws, and retained of his arms, only 
the laurels that encircled them. How grateful to 
the sages of Congress the reflection, that their dis- 
cernment had So judiciously selected a leader for 
their armies! To the country how delightful the 
thought, that the greatest valour had combined with 
the greatest wisdom in effecting its emancipation! 
To the world, that had beheld the servility of the 
Roman Senate — that had seen Cromwell disperse the 
English Parliament at the point of the sword, and 
has since witnessed the proceedings of the French 
National Assembly — how new! how admirable! how 
splendid the example of the Western Republic! 

Washington conducted with equal credit to him- 
self, the affairs of war and government. It is not 
my intention to dwell upon the wisdom and impartial- 
ity, the firmness and decision, which were conspicu- 
ous throughout his administration; His best eulogy 
is the prosperity which attended his government — our 
sudden and unparalleled progress in the arts of civil- 
ization and wealth — the wide extent of our commer- 
cial intercourse — ^the internal tranquillity which he 
restored, and the respect he created for us among 
foreign nations. Nor will I attempt to panegyrize 
his noble retirement from power, and his contempt of 
those pursuits, which have dazzled and deluded, so 
many of our species. The vanity of Cicero impelled 
him to assert, that his fame was equal to that of the 
founder of Rome, because he had preserved it. What 
eulogy would that great orator, fruitful as he was 
in epithet and compliment, have found adequate to 
commemorate the multifarious and complex services 

3 
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of Washington, the founder of a Republic hy his 
success in arms, and its preserver by his skill in poli- 
tics? What would he have said of that ambition 
which was satisfied with doing good, and not willing 
to hear of it? What of that power, which was illus- 
trated, not by its abuse, but by a patriotic submission 
to the general will? What of that virtue, which was 
equally manifested in public and private life, in splen- 
dour and obscurity? What of that military science, 
which enabled him successfully to contend without 
arms or discipline against a well appointed army? 
What of that political ability, which appeared to tran- 
scend even his military talents, and entitled him in a 
still greater degree to the applause of mankind? What 
of that wise and temperate coolness which prosperity 
could not warm into extravagance, nor adversity chill 
into fear? The Roman had never such a model for 
his imitation, nor such a theme for his eloquence. 
His imagination was never gladdened by so bright a 
vision. 

A vision indeed it has become even to our eyes. 
The Father of his Country has descended into the 
tomb. But there is a moral twilight, which shall for 
ever survive the descent of the patriotic and brave. 
The Western sky shall not soon lose the reflection of 
the lustre, that enlightened it. The memory of Wash- 
ington shall still linger in our bosoms. His pre- 
cepts shall conduct his fame to posterity, and posterity 
to renown. They shall inspire the statesman, the 
citizen and the soldier, warm the song of poetry, and 
adorn the efforts of untutored eloquence. 
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^^Long his loss shall Freedom weep. 

Ne'er again his likeness see; 
Long her strains in sorrow steep, 

Strains of immortality." 

Shortly before this great and good man was ga- 
thered to his fathers, there arose, in an opposite 
quarter of the globe, a new star of great and growing 
magnitude. As soon as it had passed the horizon, 
it was the subject of universal gaze. All the old 
planets had been whirled out of their spheres, and 
disappeared, and every new one was a theme of 
wonder. It ascended with a quick and irregular 
motion; many a time was it suffused with blood — 
its trac^k was through many a dark and sable cloud — 
until gradually brighter and enlarged it arrived at 
the zenith, and became the Sun of France. The 
lesser stars were eclipsed by its grandeur, or melted 
away in the fervency of its beams, and the vapours of 
incense and adulation arose from the bosom of a great 
and gallant people. But it was not destined to be still. 
Other climes were to be scorched by its heat, and 
terrified by its lustre. Gathering behind it a train 
of wretched admirers, it dashed with the velocity of 
a comet through the surrounding systems, which it 
successively disordered and deranged. All the moral 
and physical attractions of society were instantly 
dissolved. The cottage, the palace, and the temple, 
it involved in one common blaze. The shrub and the 
oak withered together. All that was fair, and fra- 
grant, and lovely — all that was solid, and ancient, 
and venerable; — ^the monarch on his throne, and the 
maiden in her cloister were alike insecure. The 
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ices of the Danube gave way before it — it scorched 
the plains of Saragossa, and blasted the herbage of 
Italy. It returned to France; but the bright and in- 
dependent spheres of the Continent had been loos- 
ened from their orbits, and were become its satel- 
lites. They are governed by a terrible attraction. 
Their distance is hourly diminishing, and they will 
soon be absorbed in a common centre. An hour, 
I had almost said a day, of softness, has tranquil- 
ized the splendours, and relieved the severity of 
its fires. The Eagle has deigned to slumber on the 
pinnacle of power. The soft fascinations of Love 
have, for a moment, staid the conqueror Napoleon. 
It may not be uninteresting to select the few points 
of resemblance, which assimilate the otherwise op- 
posite characters of Washington and Buonaparte. 
Botb of them lived at a period of national convulsion 
and disturbance. Both were actors in a great and 
mighty revolution. Both became conspicuous by 
their own exertions, and erected for themselves the 
pyramid of renown. Neither derived any influence 
from adventitious circumstances; nor was there any 
thing in the history of either, which in any wise fore- 
told his future success, or augured his triumphant des- 
tiny. In both, all calculations of human foresight 
proved, as they often do, altogether presumptuous 
and ineffectual. Who could have foreseen, in the 
obscure family of an illiterate Corsican, the future 
terror of the world? Who, looking forward, even 
upon the bright and manly virtues and daring spirit 
of Washington, could have anticipated the Foun- 
der of a new Republic? Who would have attributed 
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to the fermenting spirits of France, a tame acquies- 
cence in the subversion of all their favourite projects, 
in the dominion of an Usurper? Who would have 
expected from In infant Colony, an unconquerable 
resistance to arbitrary power, the unbending pursuit 
of rights, which the rest of mankind appeared to 
have forgotten, and the establishment of a free go- 
vernment? And yet, all these things have happened 
within the memory of many who hear me — in little 
more than twice the time, that was required by all 
Greece to conquer a single city. 

If Buonaparte and Washington started from 
the same goal, their course was perpetually diverg- 
ing. The leading principle of the one was Virtue — 
of the other, Ambition. The object of Washington 
was to make his country free and happy, even at 
the risk of his life and fortunes. The aim of Buona- 
parte — ^to make France victorious over the world, 
and himself victorious over France. The cause of 
the American army was identified with that of their 
Leader — the same sympathies, the same sufferings, 
the same success. The forces of France were the 
instruments of her Ruler, and he shamefully de- 
serted them on the Coast of Africa! The triumph 
of one was the triumph of patriotism, and gave secu- 
rity to innocence. The throne of the other was 
erected over prostrate innocence and patriotism, like 
the pictured nightmare on the bosom of loveliness — 
Buonaparte might have found a model in Alex- 
ander, and a preceptor in Machiavel, but Washing- 
ton was destined for the instruction and imitation 
of others. The Moral Architecture of the World 
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could have afforded him only a collection of mutilated 
and imperfect statues; many of them beautiful, in- 
deed, in some of their features, but^ithout symme- 
try or proportion. He might have derived from each 
of them something fine, noble, and expressive, but 
the combination would have been strange and un- 
natural. He rejected them all, and was himself 

There never will be a period of national difficulty, 
that will not direct the public mind and feeling to 
the contemplation of the public loss in the dt^ath 
of Washington. Such a period is the present. 
Through the perils, which surround the Republic, 
"through the wild waves as they roar," his prophetic 
eye would have discerned a safe and prosperous 
course. Perhaps, had it pleased High Heaven to 
spare him, the voice of gladness might still have 
been heard among us. Perhaps foreign nations 
would have respected our rights, and ceased to molest 
them. Our commerce and industry, those best 
mines of wealth, might have continued to lay their 
treasures at the feet of an enterprising people. Per- 
haps there would have been union in our councils, 
and what is more — union among ourselves. Our 
treasury might not have been exhausted in vain. 
Perhaps, it would not have been now a question, to 
disturb the boat-song of the lakes with the rude ac- 
cents of war — or to kindle a fire among his snows 
for the shivering Canadian. The name of Wash- 
ington would have proved terrible to the enemies, 
as it is dear to the friends of the country. 

But, on the other hand, the pressure of time might 
have destroyed the elasticity, and impaired the vigour 
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of his mind. Age might have taken away all sensi- 
bility biu that of suffering, and have left him a splen- 
did wreck of greatness. The public reverence might 
have yielded to the compassion of some, the con- 
tempt of others, the indifference of all. He might 
have survived his reason, and a deep and dreadful 
darkness have succeeded a day w^ithout a spot. Or, 
there might have been left him just enough of light 
to mislead without informing him, and the garrulity 
of age might have afflicted the memory of the dead, 
and assailed the fair fame of his early associates. He 
might have furnished a sad commentary for the Poet. 

"From Marlbrough's eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show." 

The destinies of Washington were with his God, 
but his memory is with his country. His life, on 
earth, is at an end, but his fame shall be perpetual. 
Time, the ruthless and universal destroyer — Time, 
who can neither be wooed nor frightened, deaf to the 
supplications of beauty, and blind to the lustre of tal- 
ents, shall drop his scythe and love to linger on so 
bright a part of his career. The lapse of years shall 
confirm its claims to the reverence and applause of the 
world — Antiquity shall make it venerable. 

FELLOW-SOLDIERS OP THE WASHINGTON LIGHT-INPANTRy! 

The name, which we bear, and the pride, which we 
feel in a review of the character of Washington — 
our gratitude, and veneration — our hopes and fears 
may well excuse the* solemn memorial of this day, al- 
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though they serve to exhibit in a stronger light, the 
inadequacy of him who addresses you. It will be 
well for this country, if at stated intervals, her states- 
men shall recall the likeness of Washington and 
compare it with their own. It will be well, if the ex- 
ample of this Father of his Country shall warm her 
Rulers into animation. It will be well, if our youths 
fired with the love of honourable fame, shall repair 
for instruction to the Tomb of Washington. To 
the Tomb, did I say? Alas! where is it? He sleeps 
beneath the shade of the everlasting Laurel, that 
stretches its mighty arms athwart the lapse of ages. 
We have been told, my friends, that no Parian 
marble is sufficiently white — no sculpture so ex- 
quisite, and no language so refined as to transmit to 
future times an appropriate record of the services of 
Washington, and to mark the spot, where the 
Saviour of his country lies. We are told, that the 
nation ought not to rescue from obscurity and neg- 
lect the relics of him, who gave it a name among 
the nations of the earth, and rescued it from bondage. 
Be it so! While, however, we reject the memorial, 
let us remember the man. While we disdain the 
usual manifestations of feeling, lot us be sure, at least, 
that we do feel. Let the young display his valour 
and fortitude — let his icisdom inspire the aged — lei 
infancy lisp his story, and beauty sing iiis praise — 
let uis principles and patriotism pervade the nation, 
and every city, and every village, and every indivi- 
dual in OUR COUNTRY shall be a monument of 
Washington. 
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ORATION 

DfiLtVERED IN ST. MICHAEL's CHURCH, BEFORE THE INHABITANTS 
OF CHARLESTON, ON THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1812, IN GOMMEHt* 
ORATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. BT 
APPOINTMENT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION SOCIETY, UNI- 
TED IN JOINT CELEBRATION WITH THE SOUTA-CAROLINA CIN- 
CINNATI. 

As the followers of Mahomet are wont to turn 
their adoration towards the place of his nativity; it 
becomes us, Americans, to review with admiration 
and delight the origin of our political rights, and the 
dawn of our liberties. Superstition may array in 
imaginary colours, and deck with false importance, 
a trifle or a toy. She may blend crimes and virtues 
in dazzling combination, and bend the knee of her 
votaries at the shrine of imposture. But in liberty 
there is nothing equivocal. No commentaries are 
necessary to expound, no authority to enforce, no 
fiction to adorn it. It is seen in the wild exuberance 
of nature. It swells the bosom, it warms the heart, 
it animates the eye of every citizen of our repub- 
lic. It is our daily bread, and the subject of our 
annual celebration. Strike your hatps, ye men of 
genius, and sing the praise of liberty! Unfurl your 
standards, ye men of war, and inscribe them with the 
name of liberty! Mingle it with your orisons, ye 
servants of the Most High, and in the sacred censers 
of praise, offer the incense of liberty! 

4 
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The rights of man, and the origin of government, 
were for ages, alike buried in obscurity. Tyrants 
sought their power, and were content to find it in the 
sword. Philosophers beheld their rights, and were 
compelled to behold them only in their writings. 
The world was amused with the speculations of the 
one, while it was writhing under the despotism of the 
other, and derived from their visionary labours a 
mournful satisfaction. But power, founded in igno- 
rance, and supported by fear, still overhung the 
earth, like a vast and mighty cloud, raised in truth 
by the breath of man, but falsely and impiously 
deemed to originate in heaven. 

O! thou Supreme Arbiter of the universe! what 
blind infatuation, what unthinking zeal must have 
warped the intellect, and chilled the heart of those, 
who could discover thy favourite ministers, and vice- 
gerents on earth, in the cruel and bloody tyrants, that 
have crimsoned the records of history, in Attila — 
Alexander — Tiberius — Onvar and Bonaparte. Ra- 
ther let us trace the signs of thy favour, and the in- 
struments of thy goodness in those, who, in imitation 
of thee, have been benefactors of the human race, 
and have opened the gates of liberty to their op- 
pressed fellow men. Let us rather discern thy pow-^ 
er and vengeance in the arm of Brutus — in the prow- 
ess of Wallace — in the arrow of Tell — in the suc- 
cess of Washington— in the spirit, which warms, and 
will one day liberate the sweetest Isle of the ocean — 
and in the deathless lustre of the Spanish arms* 
History, black and bloody as she is — history choked 
and smothered with crime, has still a bright and 
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brilliant page, a lofty and immortal strain, in which 
she proclaims to the world — that the cause of liberty 
is the cause of God. 

The recurrence of this anniversary is calculated to 
inspire the most exalted sensations. How grateful 
is it to trace the growth and progress even of inani- 
mate nature! Who does not revert with delight to 
the days of his childhood, although all they afford 
for rejoicing, is that they left nothing for repen- 
tance? All of us hav€ some favourite aera to com- 
memorate, even in the limited circle of our own ex- 
istence; some achievement, dear to our self-love, 
and warm in our remembrance. If these compara- 
tively unimportant events claim and preserve a 
place in our memory, what is not due to the chival- 
rous deeds of our revolution? If the lives of indi- 
viduals thus abound with interest, and grasp after im- 
mortality, what ought we to feel, when our theme is 
a nation, when that nation is our own — ^and all the 
blessings of Heaven have descended to adorn it^ 

This country appears to have been created on a 
magnificent plan, destined for the production of great 
events, and the display of extraordinary powers. It 
came from the hands of nature, endued with sudden 
and wonderful perfection. The mountains of Eu- 
rope and Asia scarcely deserve the appellation when 
compared with the Alleghany and the Andes. Our 
lakes have all the grandeur of ocean, without its 
turbulence. Our forests are planted almost be- 
yond the ken of man, and the clouds find a rest- 
ing place in our vallies. The grand and sublime 
in nature, necessarily produces moral and mental 
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greatness. The mere contemplation of physical 
wonders awes, elevates, and expands the soul. Our 
rivers, flowing with boundless velocity — our moun- 
tains, rising in awful grandeur— our rocks, braving 
the fury of the elements, are marked with the charac- 
ters of independence, and proclaim the residence of 
freemen. How shall he be tamed, who triumphs 
over a barren and inhospitable cKfne, and in insular 
greatness opposes the ocean of human calamities? 
How shall his mind be bowed down and narrowed 
into servitude, ^hose eye can see no bounds to his 
dominion, and who holds in subjection the giants of 
nature? 

The early inhabitants of America heard not the 
name of king, felt not the arm of tyranny, until 
they were cursed with the ferocious civilization of 
Europe. As the Athenians had no law against par- 
ricide, the Americans had no name for despotism, 
and the one were free from nature, as the other 
were dutiful from principle. They were connected by 
the only lawful ties of government, community of feel- 
ing and interest — they obeyed the only legal sove 
reign, superior worth and ability. However the pride 
of intellect may teach us to despise, and the pride of 
power, justly incensed, may induce us to oppress the 
remnant of these savage warriours, we must admire 
their dauntless intrepidity and characteristic indepen- 
dence. We must exult, that we have succeeded to 
no inheritance of infamv or crime; that we have no 
royal villainies — no patrician privileges — no Gothic 
stains — no religious cruelties — ^to ei^feice from the 
early history of our country. It is the picture of 
liberty, wild, fearless, desperate, heroic — shunted 
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down by the bloodhounds of Europe, pursued to her 
deepest recesses, chased to her forests of eternal 
gloom, but still unconquered, resolute and bold. 

Have we preserved, in their purity and lustre, the 
feelings and spirit, which actuated the untutored In- 
dian? Have we proved ourselves worthy of the soil 
on which we live, and of its former unfortunate in- 
habitants? Answer, thou Genius of the American 
Revolution, that nurtured at the bosom of liberty, 
strong in infancy like Hercules, and vigorous like 
Antaeus from defeat, didst sustain and throw off the 
load of oppression, and bear thy parent, liberty, be- 
yond the reach of Ambition. Answer, ye shades of 
the departed heroes, who achieved the glorious work 
of independence. Answer, ye living monuments of 
valour, that decorate the triumphs of your country. 
Spirit of the immortal Washington, father and foun- 
der of our Republic, I appeal to you. Ill fated mon- 
arch of Britain! weeping over the dismemberment of 
a mighty empire, with no taunting feelings, I appeal 
to you. Wretched and unhappy France! lost and 
bewildered in the attempt to imitate us, to whom 
the lightenings of desolation seemed the holy flame 
of Liberty, and ^^who would have seen the things, 
which we have seen, but could not," I appeal to you! 
Let the world, which was enlightened by their ex- 
ample, astonished by their valour, temperance and 
vnsdom, bear witness to the highminded deeds of 
those, who, tsiurrounded by adversity and peril, laid 
the foundations of this extensive empire, whose 
strongest cement is their blood, and whose- chief or- 
nament, their actions. 
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A minute detail of the events of the Revolution 
would ill accord with the enthusiasm of this day. We 
are not assembled to study the anatomy of liberty, 
but to praise, to cherish and embrace her. In her in- 
fancy, she was the love and admiration of the world. 
Supported by the gallantry of France, upheld by the 
dignity of Spain, and blest by the sympathies of all, 
she enlisted under her banners the choicest spirits of 
the age. It was, indeed, a mighty tournament — 
the contest was between power and right, between 
ambition and justice — the nations of the earth were 
the spectators — ^the prize was the privilege of self- 
government, and the judge was the Almighty God. 
Splendid as was the victory, shall be the fame of 
those, who fought for its attainment. Some fell in 
the pursuit, theirs is the bed of glory; some have sur- 
vived the conquest, theirs is the harvest of renown. 
All have deserved of their country a debt of gratitude, 
which can only be appreciated by a contemplation 
of the blessings we enjoy under the Constitution of 
the United States, and the government of just and 
equal laws. And here, my friends, what a theme for 
panegyric! What a subject for triumphant eulogy! 
for that sedate and sober joy, which is the result of 
minute examination and scrutiny, and that over- 
whelming applause, which hastens to crown the mo- 
dels of taste and beauty! 

Admiration, however, is the province of weakness. 
It is the net in which tyrants catch their prey; it 
binds men to the throne of an usurper. When the 
heart follows the eye, what more eflfectual security 
for despotism, than the lustre of a crown — the pur- 
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pie insignia of royalty — ^the illuminations of a city — 
the smiles of an empress — or the ornaments of a 
cradle? These are the food of admiration, and ad- 
miration is the price of slavery. These are the 
guards.of Mamelukes, that protect utilawful power, 
and raise the clamours of applause from the bosom 
of wretchedness, as meteors are exhaled from the 
damps of corruption. Let others boast the splen- 
dours, which relieve the gloom of misery and enlight- 
en the blackness of despair; ours be the simple gra- 
tulations of freemen, unrestrained and universal. 
Happy, almost beyond the visions of fancy and the 
scope of rhetoric, ought to be the citizens of these 
United States. In what other part of the globe shall 
we find such individual security, connected with such 
admirable provisions for the public good, such undis- 
turbed tranquillity in the possession of those comforts, 
which are the charm of existence? The singular 
and awful changes, which have convulsed almost 
every political system, have brought the ferocity of 
savage^ into the scenes of social life, and the arts of 
society have but given a keener edge to the scythe of 
desolation. Amid the wide spreading contagion of 
moral and political pestilence, all that was noble, and 
beautiful and fragrantf is blasted and withered around 
us. The world has been resown by Cadmus, and 
soldiers are the produce of every soil. Spirit of hu- 
manity! whither shalt thou fly? Where shall the 
innocent sufferer find an asylum? Here, my friends, 
in this western wilderness, this "new and better 
world." Here "the oppressor shall cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest." Look abroad, 
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Americans, unfold the records of history, and you 
shall seek in vain for a people so favoured as your- 
selves. Which of you hath been torn from the couch 
of repose, from the sweets of domestic life, bleeding 
victim of military ambition! to fight the battles of an 
usurper? Which of you, O monstrous course of per- 
secution! hath been proscribed for his religious opin- 
ions, and compelled to abandon his conscience, or 
his country? Which of you is poor, and may not, by 
industry, become rich? Or rich and his wealth is in- 
secure? Who is so high, that he can set our laws at 
defiance? Who so low, that he is opprest and dares 
not speak, or speaks, and is not heard? Which of 
you hath an honest sentiment, that he may not pro- 
mulgate, profess and enjoy, openly, in the face of day, 
before God and man? Which of you hath a lauda- 
ble ambition, and he may not aspire to the honours 
of his country? Where are our nobles, but the vir- 
tuous, THE PATRIOTIC, AND THE BRAVE, titles ac- 
knowledged in heaven? Where are our Plebeians, 
but the vicious, the coward, and the traitor, claims 
too often recompensed on earth? 

It was the custom of the Abyssinians, to beat every 
stranger, who was presented at their court, to prove, 
that they were the most powerfill people in the world. 
Let it not be said of us, that we are content with 
vaunting of our liberties, nor wanton in displaying, 
not careless in preserving them. Let us respect the 
natural division of things. There are limits, which 
confine even the wanderings of the ocean. There 
are rules, which, while they check the licentious, se- 
cure the rational exercise of power. Other nations 
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have to look for them, sometimes in the feeble illu- 
mination of a superannuated monarch — in the wild 
ingenuous feelings of a young and headstrong prince; 
or in the heterogeneous confusion of almost forgot- 
ten laws. The constitutions of the governments of 
Europe, if ever they had any, have been dreadfully 
shattered. Their life is the occasional excitement of 
fever, yielding to the apathy of cold and ague. 
Sometimes submission is goaded into resistance, and 
power into tyranny. A land is deluged in blood to 
attain one doubtful point, or appease one daring 
spirit 

Here all the principles of correct government are 
embodied in the fundamental laws of the state. Our 
rights descend from no uncertain source — they flow 
through no obscure channel — their origin was the 
collected wisdom, their aim is the collective happi- 
ness, and their guardian the collective virtue of the 
people. Imagination and feeling have attributed to 
certain objects a sacred, and sometimes, a singular 
reverence. The Reptiles of Egypt are watched with 
studious veneration; Rome selected her purest vir- 
gins to guard the fires of Vesta; and the trembling 
Indian sees the image of his God in the waters of the 
Ganges. Reason, rieflection, experience, call on us, 
Americans, to cherish and revere the Constitution 
of these United States. It contains all our rights, 
it reflects all our privileges — it should be sacred 
and inviolable. The waters of the Ganges the same 
day may stain and purify — a new generation may 
supply the decayed deities of Egypt, add sunbeams 
were collected to renew the flame, which the care- 

5 
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lessness of beauty had suffered to expire. But the 
fabric of our rights, when fallen, what architect shall 
rebuild? The wasted stream of independence what 
fountain shall replenish? Who shall revive the ex- 
tinguished fires of Liberty? 

^'But once put out thy li^bt, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light reiumine." 

As you revere the wisdom of your ancestors, as 
you regard the hopes of your posterity, I conjure 
you, adhere to your constitution and laws. Innova- 
tion is not amendment. Change is too often the 
creature of discontent, and serves only to shift the 
scenes of wretchedness. I maginary evils may afflict, 
enthusiasts may fire, and ambitious demagogues 
mislead you, until what was imaginary shall become 
real, enthusiasm shall sink into despair, and a crown 
shall arrest and satisfy ambition. Had the people of 
France been content with one of the numerous con- 
stitutions, which arose out of their political chaos, 
the Sun had not ceased to shine on their republic. 
But with them nothing was constant but change. 
They were impelled by every breeze, until every 
breeze deserted them, and they were forced to re- 
pose in the calm of despotism. The lurid torch of 
revolution displayed a rapid succession of terrible 
phantoms, until at last came one, who treble scep- 
tres bore, 

"His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horrour plumed." Milton. 
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To preserve as long, as may be consistent with hu- 
man destinies, our invaluable rights; to extend, as far 
as we can, the duration of our happy Republic, 
should be the constant aim of every American. Un- 
der the pressure of time the most beautiful and solid 
fabrics must eventually yield. " Venit summa diesj et 
ineluctabile tempus Dardanice.'^^ He flatters you, fel- 
low citizens, who does not warn you of your dangers. 
You can remain free and prosperous, only while you 
cling to the original principles of your government, and 
scrupulously preserve the regularity, the order, the 
separate and independent action of a system, which 
approaches nearer than any human institution to the 
harmony and beauty of the universe. An union of con- 
federated states, into one nation, sufficiently indepen- 
dent for the regulation of their peculiar interests, and 
sufficiently connected forthe preservation of their com- 
mon rights, each pursuing its own course, all govern- 
ed by the same general laws, and revolving round the 
same centre, is not an inapt emblem of the Sun, en- 
lightening by- his beams, and restraining by his attrac- 
tion the orbs that surround him. Let not this happy 
equilibrium be impaired by a derangement of its parts. 
Let not the nation swallow the states, nor the states 
desert the nation. Neither dissolve the confederacy, 
nor consolidate the government. Let union direct 
our relative, and prudence our absolute motion. Let 
us not be driven from our spheres to describe the ec- 
centric path of a comet, nor to illustrate the falling 
of a star. Let us feel and exhibit at home the prin- 
ciple of virtue, and abroad the principle of indepen- 
dence. 
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Where all are the lovers of their country, where 
the ambitious seek and exercise power for the great 
purposes of patriotism and philanthropy, where the 
people are prompt to discern and eager to reward 
merit; the republican form of government is best cal- 
culated to attain the happiness of man. But when 
factions usurp the state, and render it the victim of 
their miserable passions; when the love of power 
presides over the love of country, and the love of 
self over the virtues, that should direct it; it is a ty- 
ranny, more grievous and intolerable than the author- 
ity of a monarch, inasmuch as one despot is better 
than a thousand. 

What, think you, but the turbulence and incon- 
stancy, the folly and presumption of the Roman and 
Athenian commonwealths, so fatally illustrated in 
their history, brought those states into decay, and 
the very name of republic into disrepute? What, but 
these, could have produced and justified the severe 
sarcasms, with which the wisest philosophers of an- 
tiquity were wont to deride the government of the 
people? And what is there in our atmosphere or 
situation, what but the wrecks of those illustrious 
republics, which still lift their shattered fragments 
above the waters of oblivion to warn us of our dan- 
gers, what is there in a peculiar manner to preserve 
the political integrity of our states? Nothing, nothing 
but the virtue of our citizens can afford us a bulwark 
or a barrier. This is our refuge from domestic, as 
the spirit of the nation is our shield against foreign 
usurpations. The Spartans lost their liberties, when 
they relinquished the severe institutions of Lycurgus* 
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The battle of Cannae proved the prevalence of cor- 
ruption at Rome, when Varro was preferred to Fa- 
bius, and the power of Carthage was sacrificed to in- 
ternal divisions. How shall I speak of Athens — that 
seat of faction and science, of wisdom and anarchy, 
of elegance and disorder; that theatre of polished men 
and manners, stained with wild and licentious exces- 
ses; of men of taste, who had no taste for virtue, and 
scholars, whose conduct was a disgrace to learning? 
What was that state of society, where honesty was 
unpopular, and men were candidates for honours, 
when they had lost their reputation? The example 
of this infatuated people will, I trust, never be fol- 
* lowed among us. If any man here have the rigid in- 
tegrity of Aristides, or the fearless virtue of Phocion, 
let him not experience the ostracism of Athens. Let 
modest merit be dragged from the obscurity which it 
loves and honours, and the arrogant and assuming 
be driven from stations which they seek without 
adorning. 

Need I trace the intimate connection, which our 
liberties maintain with our learning? Need I say, 
that ignorance is inconsistent with national freedom, 
that it is the food of tyrants, in which they dip their 
vulture beaks and fasten their remorseless fangs? 
Need I expose the base arts of popularity, the false 
land unmeaning professions, with which cunning and 
ambitious men seduce and enslave the honest but un- 
informed citizen? How they frighten his imagina- 
tion with pretended conspiracies, fill his mind with 
unreal apprehensions, slander the virtuous, blacken 
the character of the patriot, and build their own upon 
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its ruins. Alas! it is the fate of ignorance to be de- 
ceived, happy if its errors are not immortal, and its 
slumbers those of death. 

To the virtue and intelligence of the people, so 
necessary and effectual to maintain our internal tran- 
quillity, we may successfully look fof those rules and 
maxims, which should govern our intercourse with 
foreign nations. It is too late to inquire whether 
pastoral should not be preferred to commercial pur- 
suits, and the oaten reed and song, emblems as they 
are of love and innocence, supplant the labours of 
the mariner and artisan. The Fauns and Dryads 
would behold with amazement, if not alarm, the sons 
of Neptune piping through the woods in honour of 
Pan, or "sporting with Amaryllis in the shade, or 
playing with the tangles of Neaera's hair." 

The idea is too visionary, even for philosophy, 
that it is not our interest to navigate the ocean, and 
that the policy of the Chinese is a fit model for imita- 
tion. The sea sparkles with gold around the prow 
of commerce. It affords no resource to pampered 
indolence, its treasures do not waste in their pursuit 
the energies of nature, but reward the labours of 
bold and honourable enterprise — fill the coffers, fos- 
ter the arts, and maintain the independence of na- 
tions. In this school of wealth and glory, the Uni- 
ted States were trained and strengthened into man- 
hood. The intrepid seamen of America appeared 
in every clime — the speed of ages was outstripped in 
a few years of active industry; and the flag of the 
republic waved in splendid satire among the tyrants 
of the east. The wilderness was civilized, our vil- 
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lages expanded into cities, and our cities became nu- 
merous and elegant. The government was support- 
ed by a very small portion of the profits of com- 
merce, and the nation, pursuing an impartial neutral- 
ity, was respected abroad. I allude to the adminis- 
tration of Washington. It was governed by the pu- 
rest motives, and displayed the most consummate 
wisdom and sagacity. It was just, spirited, unbi- 
assed by fear or affection, founded on the conscious- 
ness and supported with the firmness of virtue. It 
was the policy of that great man, to avoid, if possible, 
the ruinous wars which desolate Europe, destroying 
one generation to make room for another. But he 
was aware, that peace can only be preserved by a 
readiness for war — that the respect of foreign nations 
is not half so treacherous as their friendship, and that 
the spirit, which supports reputation, seldom sur- 
vives it. Every attack on our rights he resisted at 
the threshold, not allowing it to grow into a prece- 
dent, nor to be enveloped, until it was concealed, in 
the mazes of diplomacy. 

The Sword of Washington was drawn under his 
successor, to vindicate his own principles, and the 
public honour. Both were protected — renewed — 
confirmed — ^and the country, grown stronger by the 
conflicts of adversity, was found in the "full tide of 
successful experiment." I cannot continue the re- 
cital, for my soul sickens at the reverse. I cannot 
dwell with patience on the injuries we have received, 
and the meekness which endured them. 1 cannot 
follow commerce to its charnel house, the embargo — 
nor unravel the non-intercourse to discover a latent 
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principle of courage. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
wisdom of measures, which are universally abandon- 
ed; and it would be insulting the heroes of the revo- 
lution to stain their memorial with so terrible a con-* 
trast. 

Rise, Glory, rise in all thy charms. 
Thy wavering crest, and burnished arms; 
Stand, Lexington, before our eyes, 
And YoRKTOWN and Cornwallis, rise. 

A new aera commences in our history — ^the errors 
of the past, if they cannot be atoned for, can never 
be renewed. There is a magnanimity in war, 
which makes even defeat glorious. Let us hear 
no more of those temporizing measures, which have 
consumed our strength and wasted our reputation. 
Let us awake to a new, an honourable system, not 
of empty, inconsiderate threats, but of bold, decisive 
action. Where our rights are, let them be protected. 
The shield of the porcupine is nothing without his 
sensibility. Local prejudices must yield to the gen- 
eral good. The man on the Pacific must not deem 
himself secure, when his brethren of the east are at- 
tacked; nor must an imaginary difference of pursuits 
create a ruinous disregard of our mutual rights, and 
a real division of our people. Agriculture and com- 
merce are inseparably connected, and "those whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder," 

The numerous and unparalleled wrongs, which 
the belligerents have inflicted on this unoffending 
country, while they have excited the indignation of 
freemen against both, have produced a declaration 
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of war against Great Britain — wrongs, which we 
might tolerate in silence, if we had never learnt the 
choral song of freedom, nor fought the battles of 
independence. The wretched vassal of Europe or 
Asia may lose without a murmur the rights, of whose 
value he is ignorant; and a change of masters can 
scarcely affect him, who is doomed to be a slave. 
But submission never was nor ever can be one of the 
alternatives of the American Nation. We cannot 
choose between life and liberty, but are destined, like 
the oak, to contend with the violence of the storm, 
while others bend beneath it. Rive us with thy own 
lightning, king of terrours, scatter our foliage to the 
winds of heaven, tear up the roots of our prosperi- 
ty, and lay us prostrate in the dust — but give us not 
to be wasted and consumed by the destroying insects 
of faction. One would think, that this was no time 
for division, and yet, involved as we are in foreign 
war, there are some, who would excite among us the 
rage of civil fury. The proud spirit of national honour 
is to be degraded by the association of party feeling 
and personal revenge; and the war, which is to carry 
terrour among our enemies, is to light the torch of 
discord among ourselves. I have ever distrusted the 
pretensions of the man, who aims at an exclusive re- 
putation for patriotism — nor can he be a friend to his 
country, who, violating public liberty, denominates 
opinions, crimes; and demands confidence and respect 
for himself, only so far as he can wrest them from 
others. No, my fellow citizens, the insinuation is 
slanderous, that you or any of you love any country 
but your own. We abhor— we deprecate— we de- 

6 
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test the idea, that any freeman would renew the 
chains of colonial dependency, and sink into the vas- 
sal of Britain; as much as we dread, abhor, and de- 
test the thought of an alliance with that sanguinary 
monster who like the tiger, crouches before he leaps, 
and conceals under the mask of friendship, the deep 
designs of perfidy and death. We have no affections, 
but for our own country — we have no object, but the 
public good — we have no hope, but to remain free! 
Let your accusers meet you in the hour of danger, 
and test your patriotism in the day of battle. They 
will find you supporting the constitutional edicts of 
the nation— fighting manfully in the defence of her 
rights, and careless of life in the cause of liberty. I 
feel, that I have said too much on a subject, where 
words prove nothing. "iVbn tali auxilio eget nee de- 
fensoribus istis.^^ 

The destinies of the United States are with the re- 
presentatives of the people, and they have decided 
that there shall be war. It is the duty of every good 
citizen to support the declaration, without any regard 
to the feelings of party. All are equally concerned 
in the preservation and security of our civil and poli- 
tical institutions, in defending our shores from inva- 
sion — our commerce from plunder— our seamen from 
slavery — ^our liberties from ruin. All are required to 
maintain the character of a nation, which has been 
adorned and consecrated by the valour and virtue of 
the Washingtons, Hamilton, the Rutledges, Gadsden, 
Moultrie, Marion, and a host of Patriots. Faction 
can never contaminate the lover of his country. He 
will defend the tree of liberty, although its fruit be 
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given to others, and it bear no laurel to adorn his 
brow. 

With an universal sensibility to injuries, and a de- 
termination to resist them, we cannot fail to regain 
and surpass our former prosperity. The ocean, the 
common high way of nations, shall no longer wit- 
ness the conflagration of our ships to gratify the bru- 
tal rapacity of France, nor their capture to satiate the 
commercial avarice of Britain. The haughty inso- 
lence of foreign courts, shall be resented and pun- 
ished. The hatred of the world, indeed, we cannot 
avoid, because of our republican institutions, which 
endanger its thrones and satirize its slavery; but the 
contempt of the world, if we incur it, we shall de- 
serve; aYid we shall escape it only by a firm reliance 
on ourselves, and a manly and unalterable pursuit of 
our rights. We cannot, it is true, with our enemy, 
plant a sentinel on every wave, but we may station 
them along our coast, to protect, at least, that indus- 
try which bathes in our waters. 

For the sources of that spirit and unanimity, which 
are to direct us at the present crisis of affairs; which 
are to sustain us through the perils of war, making 
it glorious, as it is necessary; and to produce a new 
race of heroes to avenge our wrongs, where can we 
look with a better or a holier hope, than to the sol- 
diers of seventy-six? Some of them can afford us 
only the influence of their example, the memory of 
their achievements. Illustrious inheritance! Unfa- 
ding immortality! Who of our young soldiers, pant- 
ing for honourable fame, shall forget thee, Mercer, 
or Laurens, or Pulaski? Who shall dare to retire 
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with disgrace from that field, which witnessed the 
stranger's heroic devotion to his adopted country, 
and where the spirit of Montgomery still hovers to 
direct her arms? Who, if he be unmindful of the 
mighty dead, will not follow the living veteran 
to battle? Happy, indeed, is he, who survives to 
serve his country twice, and whom his country does 
not forget! whom the public eye follows into the pri- 
vacy of unambitious retirement, and the voice of the 
people designates, as the leader of its armies. 

There was yet another incentive to glorious action, 
which fired the Spartan youth, warmed the Ameri*- 
dan Soldiery, and glows in the bosom of the patriot 
Spaniard. It was found in the participation of their 
toils and dangers by that sex, whose softness might 
well shrink from the tempest of war — in their sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the brave, and aversion 
and contempt for the timid and wavering. The wo- 
men of Sparta carried their jewels into the public 
treasury, and became "when unadorned, adorned 
the most." The Maid of Orleans has found her 
rivals on the plains of Iberia; and the narrative of 
our revolution is alternately ornamented with female 
constancy and manly achievement. Here would I 
pass a merited encomium on virtues, which deserve 
not the obscurity they so modestly seek; and, in my 
tribute to the past services of my countrywomen, 
would anticipate what posterity shall say of my con- 
temporaries. But how shall I touch the sensitive 
plant and not disturb its tranquillity? How shall I 
praise with delicacy, those who are too delicate for 
praise? On the imagination of the poet, and the 
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warmth of the lover, on pencils dipped in the Cas- 
talian fountain, and tongues warm with the fires of 
genius, devolve at once the portrait and the eulo- 
gy! 

Gentlemen op the Cincinnati: 

Companions in arms of Washington — Soldiers of 
the Revolution! Accept the congratulations of one 
who beholds you with exulting enthusiasm, not mere- 
]y in the page of the historian, and on the canvas of 
the artist; but in the influence of your living exam- 
ple, and in the practice of your numerous virtues. 
How would the degenerate Roman, who thinks that 
he has found the tomb of Virgil, and plucks a berry 
from the laurel that overshadows it — how would he 
kindle into poetic fire and frenzy, could he behold the 
poet himself, and hear that heavenly lyre, whose song 
is destined to catch the latest glance of time! Posterity 
shall enjoy the fruit of your labours, but they will 
look in vain for the patriots who performed them. 
They shall come to the feast, but the guests, who 
gave it hilarity, will have departed. 

Even now another avenue to glory is opened for 
you, and you are called to rally, a second time, around 
the standard of your country. Your arms, which the 
rust of time hath not tarnished, shall again be bound 
with victorious wreaths. This section of the union, 
and your own association in particular, cannot but feel 
an honourable pride in the recent summons of one of 
your members to a most conspicuous public station. 
Well may it inspire the confidence of the nation, and 
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the fears of its enemies, when Cincinnatus* quits his 
retirement. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens: 

Whatever difficulties may arise out of the present 
situation of our affairs, whatever may be the issue of 
our appeal to arms, let it find us an united, and it 
must find us an independent people. These States, 
while they are united, may defy the world. Times 
of danger are not without their use, as they serve to 
develope the real talent and patriotism of a country, 
test the sincerity of many a clamorous partizan, and 
elicit from obscurity many a statesman and soldier, 
whose poverty was an obstacle to his advancement, 
or whose ambition was content with being unknown. 
In times like these, doubtless, there are many of our 
citizens, who will rise, and some there may be, who 
will disappear. In any event, we can reap from the 
seeds of disaffection, only the harvest of disgrace. 
American in sentiment — American in feeling — Ame- 
rican in action — let us convince the world, that what- 
ever shades or colouring of party may appear on the 
surface of our political system, exist only on the sur- 
face; like the tints which make the marble beautiful, 
without impairing its solidity. 

Let us encourage the principles of union and inde- 

* The Carolinian cannot fail to recognize in this allusion, the 
talents and services of Major General Thomas Pinckney, long 
and deservedly beloved. In this gentleman are combined as many 
of the qualities of Washington, as, perhaps, the world is ever des^ 
tined to behold in the person of an individual. 
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pendence. Let every individual forget himself in his 
country. Fathers, instil into the bosom of your sons 
the contempt of wealth, the love of liberty, and the 
carelessness of danger! Mothers, exercise over your 
children, the influence of the Spartan women, and 
bid them court glory in the face of death! Remind 
them of the valour of their ancestors, teach them the 
lessons of patriotism, and implant the spirit which is 
to protect your daughters. Let us all, fellow citi- 
zens, keep perpetually in view the life and example 
of the immortal Washington. Let us engrave on our 
heart, and cherish with the sympathies of freedom, 
the magnanimous and heroic sentiment of our own 
townsman, the friend and disciple of Washington — 
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So shall we be for ever free, prosperous, and hap- 
py; so shall our empire flourish with the rival glory 
of arts and arms. So shall our happiness extend to 
millions, and the visions of splendour and magnifi- 
cence be realized, which fill the bosom of prophecy. 

May the God of battles prosper us, as we adhere 
to thee, SACRED cause of Liberty! 



EULOGIUM 



ON 



KE^TIJVG LEWIS SIMOJVS^ 

(late commanding the 17th regiment of SOUTH-CAROLINA 
MILITIA,) WHO DIED ON THE IST SEPTEMBER, 1819. PRO- 
NOUNCED IN CHARLESTON, ON THE 13tH SEPTEMBER, BT AP- 
POINTMENT OF THE OFFICERS OF THE FOURTH BRIGADE. 



"He kept 



The whiteness of Mt soiil*, and thus men o^er him wept** 

Great and good men belong to their country. 
Bom for the blessing of mankind, they illustrate duty 
and maintain right — guide us in the path of useful- 
ness and honour — animate us to labour— defend us 
in peril 9 and grace us in prosperity. They form 
brilliant spots in history, on which the eye reposes 
with delight. Tbey constitute the golden chain, 
along which the ethereal fires of genius and glory 
pass from age to age, enlightening and purifying 
earth. 

When they disappear, their memory stands in the 
place of their presence — although cold, they still are 
luminous — and, having gladdened us, like the sun in 
the meridian, they yield, from the night of the grave, 
the chaste, pensive, and consoling splendour of the 

stars. 
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What do we not owe to them? To the Legisla- 
tors and Sages, the Soldiers and Philanthropists, the 
Scholars and Divines, who hate elevated and adorn- 
ed our nature, and exhibited, by precept and exam- 
ple, the redeeming influence of piety and virtue. Is 
there a Scholar, since his day, that is not indebt- 
ed to Cicero, whose mighty mind was made the 
Ark of Eloquence and Literature, in which they 
might survive the deluge of the dark ages, and be 
preserved for posterity? Is there a Soldier who does 
not love the shade of Leonidas, with which he com- 
muned in infancy, and in manhood hopes to emulate? 
Is there a Statesman who cannot find a model in 
Solon and Lycurgus — a Patriot, whom Socrates 
and Cato have not taught to suffer for his country; 
or an humble follower of the Christian Cross, whose 
faith has not been excited and confirmed, in life and 
in death, by the example of "the glorious Company 
of the Apostles" and "the noble army of Martyrs?" 
Such are the examples of the mighty dead. The 
death, even of the obscure, excites a melancholy in- 
terest; — we are chilled and sorrowful as we behold 
the earth close over the mortal relics of those whom 
we knew not, and to whom the grave may have been 
a welcome refuge from toil and misery. 

What do we not suffer when the inmate of our bo- 
som, a friend or a relative, falls into the tomb? What 
ought we not to feel, when he whom we all knew and 
loved — estimable alike for private and public virtue — 
our model and delight — is torn from his disconsolate 
relatives, his weeping friends, and his afflicted coun- 
try? When a common grief overshadows our city, 
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and the object of universal esteem becomes the theme 
of universal sorrow? 

Ah! how little, my friends, are we subjects of en- 
vy, with all our princely domains and rich savannas. 
Death stands at the portals of our city, aiming his ar- 
rows alike, at those who enter, or who leave it. We 
live indeed, in fear and tribulation. The hearse is 
familiar to us — ^and the mournful tones of the organ, 
mingling with the sepulchral dedication of "dust to 
dust," still vibrate in our ears. The Stranger, far 
from his unconscious family and smiling home, finds 
a grave among us; and the fond eyes of his relatives 
are dim with gazing on the ocean that should yield 
him to their arms. Alas! how many suns shall re- 
volve — how many moons shall pass away and he shall 
not come to them! Is it not afflicting, my friends, 
that our city should be identified with the anguish of 
bereavedlove— of sorrowing friendship, and of orphan 
infancy— deploring it as the grave of their hopes and 
affections? 

It is not the Stranger only, who demands our grief 
— Death, with cruel ambition, assails the summit of 
our hopes, and has slain our Commander in the heart 
of the citidaL He sleeps in his coffin — on the pillow 
of his laurels. Keating Lewis Simons is at rest. 

The last melancholy and imperfect tribute now 
awaits his shade. Let us linger awhile at his grave, 
and pour forth our hearts in manly sorrow. His 
heart would have bled for any of his friends, and 
was open and alive to all human nature. Let us 
praise him as he deserved, and yet modestly, lest we 
offend his noble spirit — ^for he passed over his own 
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deserts as if he knew them not, while he loved to 
display and to appreciate the merits of others. 

In attempting to describe his character and our 
loss, what can I say that you have not anticipated? 
What can I omit that you will not supply? Where 
does his eulogium commence, where does it termi- 
nate? 

If I pause to contemplate his domestic virtues, the 
first and latest charities of life, his clients draw me 
to the forum to witness his indefatigable zeal in be- 
half of justice and of mankind. I cannot praise the 
strength and capacity of his natural talents — without 
being reminded of his unceasing toil and anxiety to 
improve them. While I would relate the charm 
of his society, to his delighted friends and associates; 
the Soldier interrupts me with the narrative of his in- 
trepid spirit, his chivalric courtesy and dignified com- 
mand. From the picture of his civil life, on which 
the citizen shall love to linger — the Statesman hur- 
ries me to the Senate, and shows me the theatre of 
his splendid and patriotic efforts. Honour weeps at 
hei; afflicted altars. Religion confesses the benefit 
of his example and the purity of his heart, for every 
virtue loved to regard him, and saw itself reflected in 
his image. 

The name of Simons,* is, with the people of 

* Our city is familiar with the early and uncommon acquire- 
ments in Natural Science of the late Professor Charles Dewar 
Simons, of the College of South-Carolina: It will long cherish with 
fond regret the memory of his brother the Rev. James D. Simons, 
the pious and persuasive Rector of St. Philip's Church: And it 
does not require me to name the remaining object of this allusiOD, 
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Charleston, ^^clarum et venerabile nomen^^ — great in 
Science, great m Medicine, great in the Law, great in 
Divinity, and amiable in all the duties and charities 
of life. Our friend was destined to adorn it — to 
plant it deeper in the heart of our city — to multiply 
its fruit — to expand its foliage, and to leave, in its 
ample shade, the shelter of his venerable father, and 
the glad inheritance of his infant offspring. 

Keating Lewis Simons was born and educated 
in South-Carolina, where, indeed, the whole of his 
days were spent. We have the undivided honour of 
producing and rearing this finished specimen of a 
highminded gentleman. He might have obtained 
abroad better means of instruction, than our State at 
that time possessed; but his love of country could 
have gained nothing, nor could his heart have been 
made better. He might have been estranged from 
our climate; and, premature as is now the sad occa* 
sion of our tears, they might have fallen on a greener 
grave. It was his merit so to have improved his 
humble opportunities, that, although unaided by those 
artificial and scholastic methods, deemed so necessa* 
ry in learning; yet did he appear to have enjoyed 
them all. His mind was stored, and his imagination 
refreshed with the pictures of antiquity; and when 
in the cause of liberty, and of his country, he in- 
voked with ardent enthusiasm, the shade of the illus- 
trious Roman — ^it seemed as if Cato on earth, was 



who happily still lives to achieve the triamphs of the Medical art, 
and in the death of his distinguished relatives to mourn over its 
defeat. 



Si 
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addressing Cato in heaven. He must have studied, 
with youthful ardour, the lives and characters of 
those heroes, who taught the heathen world how to 
act and to suffer — the grace of patriotism, the beauty 
of disinterestedness, and the holiness of virtue. 

Alexander slept with Homer under his pillow, full 
of admiration of Achilles. Thus must our friend 
have cherished Plutarch, for he there saw in Epam- 
inondas, Phocion and Cicero, how intimately the 
spirit of eloquence— of virtuous liberty and immor- 
tal heroism, are allied with each other, and with the 
Jhappiness of mankind. 

Possibly we may trace some of the features of his 
character to the period of his birth. This was at the 
commencement of our arduous Revolution. His 
infant eye caught the nodding plume of the Soldier 
of Liberty — he was caressed on the knees of the vic- 
torious Patriot — the trumpet and the artillery were 
the music of his boyhood. 

His guide, in his professional studies, was a gen- 
tleman conspicuous in the war, and high in the coun- 
sels, and familiar with the history of our infant Re- 
public. The son of Philip had not a better preceptor 
than Mr. Edward Rutledge.* In his society, and 

* Mr. Edward Rutledge, (at his death, governor of this 
State,) was distinguished by his early devotion to the cause of 
American independence. He was one of the ablest Statesmen of 
Carolina, in that untried and perilous hour, when liberty was to 
be won, and to be secured through the jeopardies of civil war. 
The powerful advocate of public rights in the Senate, — at the Bar 
he defended with equal ability, the rights of individuals. He was 
gifted with a graceful and dignified exterior, and spoke with a soft 
and silver eloquence. 
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that of his illustrious brother, the mind of our friend 
grew up into the ripeness which it afterwards dis- 
played; and his heart imbibed, with its other excel- 
lent sensibilities, a boundless and undying regard for 
his benefactor. 

Thus fitted with honour, learning, and sensibility, 
Mr. Simons entered the forum, which he was des- 
tined to elevate, to grace, and to purify — to fill with 
the sentiments of his lofty soul — to enrich with the 
treasures of his capacious mind, and decorate with 
the trophies of his honest triumphs. Are there any 
of his clients in this assembly? Why do I ask? I 
am surrounded by them — of these I would inquire — 
did they ever know a Lawyer more disinterested, 
more laborious, more devoted to their interests, and 
more worthy of their confidence? Did he not defend 
the poor gratuitously? Did he not embark his whole 
soul in the cause of the opprest; and, with a zeal 
and industry that wore him out, and wore him down, 
did he not faithfully serve mankind? Alas! how 
much more than this? far beyond the portrait of my 
feeble efforts. Is there a gentleman of the Bar, in 
this assembly, who had the happiness to be contem- 
porary with oar distinguished friend? Was he not 
delighted with his society? He was a Lawyer whom 
you could oppose without collision — ^who brought 
into the contests of the forum a lofty courtesy, wor- 
thy of the immortal cause of Justice and of Virtue, 
and banished thence as far as he could — for his soul 
disdained and trampled on them — the cavilling, quib- 
bling, and chicanery, which the artful and designing 
weave out of their own bosoms, like spiders, and 
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spread around them to entangle and destroy. What- 
ever of liberality of practice subsists at our bar, arose 
in a great measure, from his example. He respected 
forms so far as they were essential, or auxiliary to 
justice; but never, otherwise, availed himself of them. 
He disclaimed those conquests, which were not ob- 
tained in fair and open combat, but resulted from 
stratagem. He shed upon debate all the learning 
which could be applied, and all the light of which it 
was susceptible. 

He loved the labours of his profession — his eye 
was bent on its loftiest eminence, and he toiled with 
noble ambition up its steep ascent. In no one de- 
partment did he particularly excel. Familiar with 
them all, he was the common oracle of our commu- 
nity. It is said that men who aim at power endea- 
vour to conciliate the young. What is stratagem in 
others was artless benevolence in him. He knew the 
weakness and despondency of unfledged youth, and 
cheered it in its flight, and sustained it on his ample 
pinions. He encouraged the young orator to launch 
his fragile bark on the tumultuous waves of the fo- 
rum — ^gave him his parting blessing, and stood on the 
shore to welcome his return with smiles and congra- 
tulations. With an exquisite sensibility to the feelings 
of others, he never injured nor assailed them — ^no sar- 
casm ever escaped his lips, and no vain boasting stain- 
ed his superiority. 

Is there a Judge in this assembly? Will he not 
confirm and pronounce the justice of this eulogium? 
Does he not mourn with our afiiicted State the be- 
reavement which has stricken fmm the Bench (just 
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then within his reach) the learned, dignified and im- 
partial Judge — the friend, the associate, and the wor- 
thy successor of Cheves?* The sorrows of the Bar 

* There was an humble youth, without family, fortune, or favour, 
who broke through the shadows of obscurity, and by the light of 
bis talents, virtues and industry, came to shine out upon us with a 
cheerful lustre. While some were picking pebbles on the seashore, 
and others gazing idly on the billows, he was climbing, unassisted, 
from cleft to cleft up the rocky precipice of renown, whose tow- 
ering heights seemed to frown upon, but could not intimidate him. 
He mastered them all, and his native State enjoyed the fruit and 
the honour of his labour: but he, as he rose, unfortunately for us, 
became more conspicuous — Born for a wider horizon, he was de- 
manded for a larger sphere, and South-Carolina gave him to the 
wishes of the union, with pride and with reluctance. When Mr. 
Cheves was thus taken from his high judicial station among us, 
the eyes of the State instantly turned towards Keating Lewis 
Simons, as to a kindred mind and spirit, to wear his honoured 
robes; and the line of Virgil, occurred to every one — ^^uno avuho 
non deficit alter.^' They had been contemporary at the Bar, 
and in the Legislature, enjoying equally the esteem of each other 
and of the public. Like Glaucus and Diomed, they were friendly 
even in their contests— each of them appearing anxious to yield 
the triumph to his opponent. The youth of our eity looked up to 
them both as models and instructers. Now, alas! they have lost 
them both. 

The absent may be eulogized as well as the dead; but it is not 
with any view to praise, but merely to give to a good action what- 
ever little circulation this feeble memorial may afford it, that I re- 
late one of the instances of the highminded generosity of Mr. 
Cheves, in his profession: — Having understood that a young 
member of the Bar was about to make his debut in an Insurance 
Case, on the opposite side to Mr. Cheves — ^that gentleman waited 
on him, and expressing much interest in his success, tendered to him 
his own notes, containisg his arguments and authorities that he 
might if possible, anticipate and reply to them^thus sweetly lend- 

8 
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have been already heard. Struck by an abler hand, 
they have been re echoed from every bosom, and the 
forum is in tears. 

It was not to be expected that the comprehensive 
mind and acquirements — the unsullied purity and de- 
voted patriotism of Mr. Simons, should escape the 
notice of his fellow citizens in the selection of their 
law-makers. He filled, for many years, a seat in our 
Legislature with much usefulness and honour; and, 
if the period of his able services was ever interrup- 
ted, it grew out of those unhappy dissensions which 
agitate, more or less, every political community, and 
never affected the high sentiment of personal reve- 
rence, which was universally felt towards him. He 
was popular in spite of his opinions; these he was 
too magnanimous to conceal — too conscientious not to 
avow, and too much convinced to abandon. He 
walked in a straight path, and saw nothing but God 
and his country. Fearless of danger, regardless of 
odium — he never stooped, nor turned, nor faltered, 
although place and power stood at his side, ready to 
crown his aberrations. 

The period of his retirement from public life hav- 
ing expired (and which of you does not regret that it 
was so long?) he was recently elected again to our 
Legislature, and became again one of its most distin- 

ing his own learning and labour to the youthful necessities of his 
friend. 

Anxious to mingle with the memorial of Mr. Simons the fra- 
grance of every virtue, I have thus endeavoured to unite the names 
of those, who were alike worthy of the affection, which each bore 
to the other. 
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guished members. He was now the Nestor of our 
councils. His long experience and commanding cha- 
racter sanctioned his opinions and gave him an influ- 
ence, which I know to have delighted him, because 
it increased his ability to serve his country. This was 
the object nearest to his heart. 

Oh, my country! what hast thou not lost! The glo- 
ries of thine infancy pass rapidly away. The cham- 
pions of thy cradle sleep on their laurelled beds, or 
linger, like setting stars, on the horizon of life. And 
now the ornaments of thy manhood fade — thy lofty 
hopes wither in early disappointment — and thy la- 
bourers die in the vineyard, ere the harvest yet is ripe. 
May heaven bind up thy wounds, and compassion- 
ate, and spare thee! 

The interest which we immediately felt in the de- 
ceased, arose from one more, and not an unimportant 
relation of life, which happily subsisted between us. 

In a Republic, where standing armies are danger- 
ous, and in an unambitious Republic, like our own, 
where they are almost unnecessary, the military art 
becomes a subject of general attention, and its duties 
fall upon the citizens at large. Each of us should in 
his turn, lend his time and his talents to the assistance 
and perfection of this cheap, safe and natural de- 
fence. Every man, like Cincinnatus, should deem 
the protection of his country a part of his profession. 
So thought the gallant deceased, and in the variety 
of his complicated duties — amid all his splendid and 
laborious avocations, he found leisure to accept that 
command in the militia, his sad removal from which 
is the cause of this address. 
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He was a warlike man. His tall and athletic 
form — his manly and erect countenance — the rapid 
glance of his eye — the powerful compass of his voice, 
and his cool self-possession, fitted him for all the ex- 
terior of command. His intrepid and refined spirit — 
his enthusiasm — his dignity, and on a level with 
them all, his exact knowledge of military discipline, 
qualified him for all its dangers and its duties. We 
saw him only in peaceful scenes. It was not given 
to him to wet his sword in blood, nor to face the 
enemy in battle. But, let it be remembered, that 
war can only display what has been acquired in 
peace. Battles are not requisite to decide, and very 
often afford imperfect criteria of military merit. 
Their flames and their artillery may test the nerves, 
but they seldom elucidate the capacity of a Soldier. 
Was Jackson less of a general before the battle of 
New-Orleans, or Perry less of a hero before the con- 
flict of Erie? It is but due to the deceased for us to 
state, what we have every reason to believe would 
have been the success, assured as we are of the abil- 
ities of Colonel Simons. We believe that the mili- 
tary part of his character, like a rich and untried 
field, would have yielded an abundant harvest of re- 
nown to himself and his country. We believe that 
he would have fought his battles like Conde, and 
managed his campaigns like Turenne. We believe 
that, among all the honourable distinctions which he 
coveted, it was not the least, that of being foremost 
in the ranks of his country, and exposing his life for 
her safety and honour. And we hoped, that he might 
have lived for all these achievements, if the Almighty 
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should again visit us with the calamities of war. And 
now that all these hopes are torn down, and are pros- 
trate, and earth beholds him no more, shall we not 
celebrate the fallen hero with the funeral notes of 
war? 

''Such honours Illion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade!" 

The duties of a Soldier, a Lawyer, or a States- 
man, are only occasional, but those of a Citizen are 
of daily occurrence and exercise. They are the 
common habiliments by which we are known and 
recognized; and, where did they appear so advanta- 
geously as in the demeanour of our deceased friend? 
If temperance and self-denial — if firmness and integ- 
rity — if the love of man and reverence of the Al- 
mighty be the massy foundations of a good charac- 
ter— -on these his reputation rests immoveably. If 
generosity, disinterestedness, courtesy, public spirit, 
and romantic honour, be the Corinthian ornaments of 
this life, these were his living wreath, now, alas! the 
withered garland on his grave. 

Individuals confided to his guardianship their 
dearest interests, their happiness, and their honour; 
and, in seasons of public danger, the wise took coun- 
sel of him. When popular frenzy seized the un- 
thinking multitude, who, like him, could stay the 
agitated waters, and, spreading over them the tran- 
quillity of his own bosom, restore Reason to her 
helm? Who, like him, could sooth and pacify the 
sensibilities of the young, incensed by erroneous 
conceptions and burning for revenge? 
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If it were only known, my friends, what disputes 
he has terminated — what personal conflicts his wis- 
dom and humanity prevented; how many wives 
would bless him for their husbands — how many sis- 
ters for their brothers — how many mothers for their 
sons, saved from the snares of false honour, for life 
and eternity? He who preserved the life of a Ro- 
man citizen was rewarded with a civic crown, and 
the brightest trait in the character of the Emperor 
of Russia, is the solicitude with which he sought, 
successfully, to restore the life of a peasant, who ap- 
parently was drowned. But actions, as useful and 
heroic as these, were frequent occurrences in the life 
of Simons. He would have graced any throne upon 
earth — none of its sceptres could ennoble him. And 
when such a man falls and the shadows of the grave 
thicken around him — ^when such a renowned pillar 
tumbles from its base and lies in splendid fragments 
at our feet — ^while we weep over its ruins, let us ex- 
amine its materials. 

Had gold any thing to do with the beautiful co- 
lumn of Simons' renown? No! my friends, this is 
no trophy of the rich. Did it rest on the pride of 
ancestry? No! it had not so decayed a foundation. 
Was it a momentary offering for a solitary achieve- 
ment? No! my friends, it grew by day and by night, 
by the constant accretion of his virtues. It is a 
solid column, and will bear, (in the language of Ju- 
nius) all the laurels that adorn it. 

If grief flows in a thousand channels through our 
city, and our whole community mourns his loss — 
what, think you, are the sorrows of the friends of 
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Mn Simons, who were close to his heart, and drank 
of that pure fountain of benevolence? The friend- 
ship of a great man has been called a blessing of 
heaven. Is there a friend of Mr. Simons who did 
not so regard it? Is there one who did not feel ame- 
liorated in his society — honoured by his countenance 
and charmed by the artless sweetness of his man- 
ners? He was, indeed, a friend. His counsel — his 
sympathy — the best wishes of his heart — the proud- 
est efforts of his eloquence, were his gratuitous offer- 
ings at the shrine of Friendship. He threw himself, 
magnanimously, out of view, when he contemplated 
the necessities of those he loved. He lifted his arm; 
he bared his bosom — he exposed his life in their de- 
fence — "non ille pro caris amicis nee patria timidus 
perirey His affections were warm as the vital stream 
of his heart— coldness belongs only to the grave! 
He is cold now! Alas! he is in the silent tomb. The 
green sod is on him! We cannot awake him! if we 
could, how would his manly heart mourn for the 
sorrows of his friends, and, for our sakes, he might 
wish to return among us — 

If not for ours, yet for the sake of those nearer 
and dearer objects of his affection, who being en- 
twined around him, and gazing on him with delight, 
and looking up to him with reverence, are fallen 
with him and are desolate — Once more to unbend 
himself in his darling home, to listen to the artless 
prattle of his little innocents, and to cheer the sight 
of his venerable father. 

Be not afflicted, excellent old man — thy griefs are 
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thy country's. Our citizens clung around thee, and 
intercepted the arrow intended for thy bosom — we 
have all thy sorrow, but none of thy consolations. 
Thou wast his father! — Cornelia had not more rea- 
son to boast of the Gracchi, than thou hast to praise 
thy son. We cannot restore him to thee — we cannot 
supply his place; but all of us, will be to thee as chil- 
dren. Be not afflicted, there are blessings in death. 
The Greeks thought those blessed who died young, 
the heathen world apotheosized the great, and our ho- 
ly religion cheers the dying Christian with the pro- 
mise of eternal bliss. Nothing but a firm faith in that 
religion, and those promises, could have enabled our 
friend to meet death as he did. His whole life was 
governed by Christian humility, nor have we any rea- 
son to believe that ever his conscience reproved him 
twice. 

Where is he? — ^where his ethereal part? — his soul? 
Suppose, that on this day the earth should be annihi- 
lated, the heavens rent asunder, and the Son of God 
should appear to judge us for our deeds. Methinks 
I see my friend arise in white garments at the Bar of 
Eternity — he is silent, but his actions plead for him 
— they only are orators. The angels are his wit- 
nesses. May we not hope that the Judge of Heaven 
and of Earth will decide in his favour, and that Sim- 
ons lives for ever and is happy? 

We survive to mourn him, and not him only; but 
as if there were not in the magnitude of our affliction 
enough to excite and overwhelm our sensibilities, the 
same day, the same hour, the same momeat, tore 
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from us the kindred spirits of Simons and of Rut- 
ledge.* Here is another and a fruitful source of 
tears. While memory fondly lingers on the unfin- 
ished portrait of one departed friend, she is called 
away to retrace the faded beauties of another. It 
would do them wrong to separate the memorial of 
those, to whom the Almighty gave one heart, one 
existence, one grave. Allied in principle and in af- 
fection — allied, also, in their military career, they 

* General John Rutledge, commanding the 4th Brigade of 
Soath-Carolina Militia, died in Philadelphia on the Ist Sept. 18 19- 
Those who knew him, and he enjoyed a general acquaintance, 
and had many friends throughout the union, will not require this 
humble notice to remind them of his various talents and virtues. 
Those who knew him not, brief as it is, may yet learn from it, 
how much they have lost who were denied the happiness of his so- 
ciety, and lived not within the influence of his fascinating manners. 
His person attracted the attention, which his conversation never 
failed to reward. There was a manly dignity m his air, with 
which his mind and his heart accorded. He was brave and gen- 
erous, and so exceedingly polished that he gave new charms to 
society, for which he was most happily designed. He studied the 
comfort of all within his sphere, and was fruitfulin cheerful and con- 
soling topics, so that he appeared to wish for every one what every 
one wished for himself. Blest with powers of keen observation, a 
strong memory, an expressive countenance and a winning elocu- 
tion, all classes listened to him with delight — for he could adapt 
himself with facility to them all. He was an Orator. Nature had 
fitted him for persuasion, and his senatorial efforts are incorpo- 
rated with those of Bayard, of Morris, and of Ames, among the 
specimens and models of American eloquence. Such is a faint 
miniature of General Rutledoe. Farewell, gallant spirit! 

<<Tbus have I soothed my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Poor as it is, some offerings to thy shade." 

9 
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leaned upon each other like Nisus and £uryalus> 
with brotherly ardour, and like them they died to- 
gether. Heaven was kind to both, inasmuch as it 
allowed not either to know the fate of his friend. It 
was cruel to them, because it denied to both the eu- 
logy of either. 

"They were pleasant and lovely in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided. They were swifter than eagles — They 
were stronger than lions. How are the mighty fallen! and the 
weapons of war perished.'* 

For myself, my friends, if you will bear with my 
private griefs at the death of these distinguished Ora- 
tors and polished Men, and able Statesmen — here 
would I speak of them for myself. 

They were my early guides and counsellors. I 
loved and followed them, "Aawrf ^equis passibus.^^ I 
sailed under their convoy, bore their flag, and little 
did I think, that these two magnificent vessels would^ 
in one miserable hour, founder on either side of me, 
and leave my little skiff* surviving at the mercy of the 
winds and the waves. 



ADDRESS 

DELIVERED JUNE 28, 1825, BEFORE 

THE PALMETTO SOCIETY, 

IN COMMEMORATION OP THE DEFENCE OF THE PALMETTO PORT, 

ON Sullivan's island, (june 28, 1776.) 

Time is valuable for the lessons it imparts. It feeds 
its offspring, like the Pelican, from its own bosom, 
and History becomes the aliment of virtue. Scenes 
and generations long since past from the earth, and 
enrolled in the mouldy catalogue of physical decay — 
awake and re-appear in their original freshness be- 
fore the moral retrospect of man. Long buried vir- 
tues, long punished crimes, gathered by the sickle of 
antiquity, for the granary of oblivion, arise, notwith- 
standing, that posterity may shun the poison of the 
one, and enjoy the fragrance of the other. The frail 
elements of mortality produce and reproduce evan- 
escent existences, but the progress of the immortal 
soul, the perceptions of intellect, whether correct or 
evil, these, although they pass over the earth, scarce- 
ly partake of its decay. As there is nothing sensual 
in spirit, and nothing intellectual in matter, it little 
concerns the dead what place they hold in the opin- 
ion of posterity. It is for ourselves we remember 
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them. It is for ourselves that we cherish their vir- 
tues, and recollect their vicious deeds. It is for our- 
selves, that we erect monuments, and make trium- 
phal celebrations of the benefactors of mankind, 
while we hold in studious abhorrence times and ac- 
tors past, of evil and disaster. A wise man will 
treasure up in his memory, the history of all antiquity, 
that he may the better perform his duties. A free- 
man will study with avidity, the lessons of liberty, 
which at remote intervals its illustrious sons have 
uttered in the agonies of death, whether in the field, 
or on the scaffold. A patriot will seize with eager- 
ness, the characteristic traits which have adorned the 
career of his own country, and tend to encourage 
that peculiar pride, which is the best assurance and 
safeguard of individual honour. Let us then, my 
friends, think of our ancestors — who were they? 
Men, whose memory asks of you no further alle- 
giance, than they cheerfully yielded to all the virtu- 
ous patriots and sages of antiquity, studying their 
lives, imbibing their spirit — catching and preserving 
their enthusiasm— -emulating their celebrity— -earning 
their laurels, and enjoying their fame. 

It is not too much to say, that there entered into 
the original composition of no previously existing 
empire, so much of virtuous purity, as was exhibited 
in this of our own. For such colonists as our an- 
cestors, this land was happily reserved for centuries. 
Tyranny in the old countries, is so deeply rooted in 
the prejudices of corrupt society, that if cut down to 
a level with the earth, still the rankness of the soil 
would reproduce it at no distant period, aod the pro- 
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cess of revolution would again become necessary. 
And thus hath experience demonstrated within the 
last half century, the melancholy truth, that planted 
under whatever auspices — cultivated with whatever 
care, and guarded at whatever sacrifice, the spirit of 
popular liberty in continental Europe hath attained, 
at best, a faint and sickly growth — and has fallen a 
prey either to the scythe, or the contagious miasma 
of despotism. The liberties of the continent can ne- 
ver have a fair trial, while they cannot find a jury of 
freemen in the vicinage. No such danger existed 
in this country, — ^the tree of liberty grew on no soil 
saturated with crime — the fresh juices of nature, 
supplied and supported it — ^it waved in a pure atmos- 
phere, and was warmed by a sun, which on this ter- 
ritory never beheld a monarch. Men, who for con- 
science sake deserted the tombs of their fathers, aban- 
doned their lucrative occupations, and carried their 
wives and their children, when navigation was im- 
perfect, over a wide and perilous ocean^ that they 
might worship God freely in a wilderness thronged 
with wild beasts and savages! — do these resemble 
the colonies of antiquity, irruptions of barbarism upon 
civilization, invasions of wealth by rapacity— -cbn- 
quests of weakness by ambition? — How different 
from those! Our ancestors came not with arms in 
their hands, but with prayers on their lips— no earth- 
ly dominion sent forth or guarded them — and their 
sole protection was the banner of pod. Think you 
that men like these, who would not tolerate religious 
restraint, would consent to civil despotism? That 
Ihey would croucli beaeath the crowfly who 
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garded the mitre; and allow tyranny which they de- 
fied in the temple, to invade their domestic hearths 
and firesides? No, as they were charged with their 
own care, they thought at least, they might be trust- 
ed with their own government, and this, fellow citi- 
zens, is the original sin (for nations like individuals 
are sinners) this is the original sin of our Republic. 

They determined to be free, and with puritan te-. 
nacity, they adhered to the determination. Hence 
at various periods of their history they have been 
called rebels — a title infinitely more appropriate to 
their accusers. Tyrants are traitors to the original 
constitution of the universe, rebels against truth, 
against justice, against humanity. To rebel against 
these, is the privilege of despots every where. To 
rebel in favour of these is the duty of Americans 
any where. 

The brief character of our people is, that they 
would be free, and therefore independent. Their 
weakness never so infatuated them, as to cause them 
to seek protectors three thousand miles away, but 
the blindness of power was such, as to seek domin- 
ion over them at no less a distance. It is well that 
the claim was made. It is well that it was 
urged and argued in open day — proclaimed in the 
thunder of cannon, amid the lightnings of conten- 
tion. It fitted not this great empire to be bora 
in the dark — with a few courtiers present to sanction 
its legitimacy, and a royal salute to announce its ex- 
istence. The world gazed upon its infant throes — 
compassionated its early struggles — watched its ar- 
duous perils — blest its unexpected success— -and 
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crowns with admiration the maturity it nas already 
reached. 

It would not have been well for the duration of 
our liberties, if we had gained them peacefully as a 
royal license or donation, or if they had been ac- 
quired without eflFort, like fruit dropping into the lap 
of indolence. No, we had to cut down the royal 
oaks, before we could raise the tree of liberty. Our 
axes resounded in the woods — for years the forest 
groaned — but the obnoxious growth was cleared, 
and the whole of it has now disappeared on this side 
of the Atlantic. That which is won without labour, 
is regarded without anxiety, and the toils and dan- 
gers of Hercules, proved the value of his virtue. We 
had to work out the prize of our liberties with h^nds 
proud to labour — and hearts content to perish — and 
minds resolved on freedom, and hopes that conquered 
death. 

The suflFerings and achievements of our revolution- 
ary ancestors are the true capital of our Republic — 
the precious earnings of that invaluable national 
stock, which is known by the name of character. 
These constitute the aggregate result of the glorious 
deeds performed throughout this country, in the sev- 
en years war which achieved our independence — 
joint contribution of valour and of virtue to the com- 
mon cause of liberty— confined to no section of terri- 
tory, but as if to rebuke sectional feelings and to ex- 
cite a common pride, and to ensure a lasting union, 
exhibited in all of our confederate states. 

Some of them stand in a bolder relief than others 
— some were of greater importance in their immedi- 
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ate, or remote results, but all of them grew out of the 
same patriotic ardour, and none of them deserve to 
be forgotten. Some carry with them peculiar in- 
terest, because of the neighbourhood of their occur- 
rence, and the kindred relation of blood and friends- 
ship. Thus, great as may be the enthusiasm which the 
name of Bunker Hill excites throughout our country, 
it resounds with peculiar charms in the ear of Mas- 
sachusetts. Virginia may boast something more than 
American pride, in surveying the village of York- 
town, and Sullivan's Island, barren as it is, in the 
fond eye of Carolinians, may seem not entirely un- 
productive; 

Since war's dread art hath solemnized the scene, 
And graced its fleeting sands with glory's evergreen. 

In the mythology of imagination, there exists what is 
called the genius of place. A power of natural sce- 
nery to retain, keep alive and impart something of 
the spirit of departed deeds, which occurred in the 
vicinity, and to rekindle the ardour of virtuous action^ 
and the admiration of noble conduct for time imme- 
morial. 

Thus, for moral purposes, physical nature is 
deemed sensible of moral beauty, and becomes its 
interpreter to unobserving man. Is there any spot in 
our vicinity connected with such endearing associa- 
tions — any scene of early renown, of which we have 
been latterly unmindful, and for our neglect of which 
rebuking patriotism may have cause to chide us? let 
us listen to the genius of that place, as it recalls the 
triumph of Carolina, and the valour of Moultrie. 
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In the early dawn of the revolution, when our 
countrymen, driven into war, by an unnatural parent, 
engaged reluctantly in a fearful contest, whose issue, 
they could not foresee — but whose countless cala- 
mities they suffered and deplored — then, when cruel 
discord at home, with the pressure of danger from 
abroad, pierplexed and afflicted the sensibilities of 
the patriot, struggling for his country — then, when 
despotism was tolling in his ear the horrid knell of 
Death or Slavery — there approached the shores of 
Carolina, a proud squadron and a gallant army. 
They came not, as was their custom, to furl their sails, 
in peaceful repose in our harbour, and to share the 
wonted hospitality of our city. They came upon an 
errand of death. They came like African slave ves- 
sels, with chains for our countrymen, already forged 
and fitted. The fate of our city was at stake— our* 
wealth, first consideration of sordid, last of virtuous 
minds-— our homes, the happiness and honour of our 
families, our civil and political rights, our lives, were 
all jeopardized by a powerful force that came to levy 
loyalty with cannon, and to seal allegiance with 
blood. Think of the distressing panic which perva- 
ded your city then, and contrast it with the peaceful 
security you now enjoy. Think of terrified women 
and children, of soldiers arming in despair, and states- 
men divided in counsel — think of the hopeless issue 
of such an unequal contest, as that between such a 
naval and military force, and a comparatively unpro- 
tected town. Still, were our countrymen not with- 
out hope, which never deserts the brave and the vir- 
tuous, unless it be to leave faith in its stead. Hence 

10 
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the readiness to suffer is with these equal to the ala- 
crity of conquest. In the noble resistance to unlaw- 
ful ambition they feel a divine encouragement, which 
^'causes them to consider the Lord of Hosts as their 
leader, and his angels as their fellow soldiers, — trum- 
pets are to them joyful sounds, and the ensigns of war 
the banners of God — their wounds are bound up in 
the oil of a good cause, and their blood flows into the 
veins of a Saviour. Sudden death is to them present 
martyrdom, and funeral obsequies, resurrection to 
eternal honour and glory." They suffer, that their 
posterity may enjoy — forget themselves in the hap- 
piness of mankind, and yield their triumphant spirits 
for their country. 

Such was the heaven-inspired confidence of John 
Rutledge, to whom, happily, was confided the ci- 
vil guardianship of our State, at this alarming crisis. 
Such was the serene calmness of the Leonidas of 
South-Carolina, the gallant Moultrie — who, with 
nearly the same force, and scarcely better prospects 
than Leonidas, stood to guard the passes to our city, 
in an imperfect, ill-constructed, almost untenable 
fort, which his commanding general had condemned 
as a slaughter-pen, and which he might have aban- 
doned without censure. Had his life been sacrifi- 
ced and his force fallen, fame would have attributed 
his defence to rashness; but it happens, that there is 
fortunately in well constructed minds, a confidence 
in the justice of their cause, and reliance on the suc- 
cess of virtue, which blinds them to danger, and as- 
sures them of triumph. It is Well that such men existr 
It is Weill that when every thing is in danger, there 
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should be some who will dare. And of this energy 
of decision, liever was there more need, nor more dis- 
play than in this momentous battle. 

Had the advice of General Lee, to abandon the 
post on Sullivan's Island, met the accordance, in- 
stead of the pointed reprobation of Mr. Rutledge, 
the enemy would have found easy access to our city. 
But that gentleman, with a boldness of spirit and san- 
guine confidence which defied danger, wrote General 
Moultrie that he would cut off his hand rather than 
sign an order to abandon the fort. General Lee, how- 
ever, had, in the hopelessness of defending it, with- 
drawn nearly all the garrison, the larger portion of 
which he detached to another quarter, as if to con- 
centrate the rays of glory on the remainder. So lit- 
tle effect did he anticipate from Moultrie's defence, 
that during the engagement he sent messages to him, 
allowing him to spike his guns and return whenever 
he pleased, suggesting modes of retreat — having pre- 
viously left him to fight the battle with scarcely any 
ammunition. So confident, on the other hand, was 
President Rutledge of success, that when, duiring the 
battle, he received a demand for more powder, he 
sent five hundred weight, telling Col. Moultrie that 
his collection was very small, and he must make out 
to conquer with that. Under these disadvantages, in 
a fort, exposed in its rear and on one of its sides, with 
a small garrison, protected by palmetto logs, and bar- 
riers of sand, with scarcely more than twenty pieces 
of cannon, did this brave commander, at the head of 
fais gallant associates, defeat, after a fierce cannonade 
of twelve hours, a British squadron, mounting 250 
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guns, and fought by near two thousand men. The losi^ 
of the enemy nearly equalled the strength of the gar- 
rison — which suffered, comparatively, a most trifling 
loss, and would have inflicted much greater injury 
on their assailants, had not the scarcity of ammunition 
compelled them to suspend their fire occasionally, 
which gave rise to the ill-timed exclamation — "7%e 
Yankees have donefightingP^ That which had been 
called a slaughter-pen, proved an asylum — those 
floating castles, which came in the proud assurance 
of victory, were turned into slaughter-pens — the 
commander of the squadron severely woudded, was, 
at times, left alone upon his deck — the last royal gov- 
ernor that South-Carolina ever is to see, was mor- 
tally wounded in the conflict — one of the ships of 
war was taken and destroyed — all of them were 
dreadfully shattered and put to flight, and the proud 
ensign of Great Britain retired in dismay from the 
virgin flag of South-Carolina. Having re-embarked 
their four thousand troops from Long Island, the 
invaders' squadron abandoned their unhappy design 
on Charleston, and left its inhabitants secure from 
danger, and full of gratitude to their brave defend-^ 
ers. Here was a proud achievement for South-Car- 
olina — one on which sectional feelings, if they ex- 
isted, would well sanction our rejoicing. There was 
nothing sectional, however, in the revolutionary 
times or spirit, and this brilliant event was hailed 
throughout the United States as a most fortunate 
omen in the common cause of liberty. It imparted 
hope and confidence to the rising energies of free- 
men, and taught the invincibility of men, who deter- 
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tafiihed to be free. The scepticism of General Lee 
was changed into praise and congratulations, and the 
brave garrison of the Palmetto Fort, received the 
thanks of the American Congress. Many of these gal- 
lant men performed singular deeds of valour, and the 
name of Jasper, who proved on this occasion that pa- 
triotic devotion which he afterwards sealed with his 
life at Savannah, will long be dear to Carolinians. 
Can you forget, people of Carolina! the noble enthu- 
siasm of the dying soldier^ M^Daniel, who, when the 
streams of life were flowing from his patriot heart, 
cried out to his comrades, "rfow'i let liberty expire 
with me to-dayP^ — And it did not expire — the pray- 
er ascended to heaven, and the Almighty, in his mer- 
cy granted, and in his goodness will perpetuate it. 
What think you, luxurious citizens of peaceful pros- 
perity, of that patriotic devotion which gave, not on- 
ly the Roman tribute to patriotism of gold and jewel- 
lery, but stripped the garment from the back of the 
soldier to wad the cannon that defended his country; 
and this too when opposition was hopeless and sub- 
mission was profitable — when he fought with a hal- 
ter around his neck, and defeat was ruin? Such 
were your countrymen, who defended Fort Sullivan, 
thenceforward known deservedly as Fort Moultrie. 
Two of them alone survive.* May they feel happy 
in the renewed honours of the day. May heaven long 
preserve them to share in its festive celebration, and 

* These are Capt. Richard Bohun Baker, and Mr.' David 
Adams, who served as a Cadet in the Company commanded by 
Capt. Shttbrick. • > 
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to rejoice in the prosperity of the nation which they 
aided to emancipate. 

There is a topic of pleasing exultation connected 
with this victory which identifies it with the good 
and fortunate genius of our country, and blends with 
its recollections a grateful sense of the generosity of 
La Fayette. Arriving on our shores, soon after the 
battle of Fort Moultrie, he presented the garrison 
with complete uniform and equipment, in testimony 
of the high respect and admiration with which their 
gallantry had filled his young and ardent bosom. 
Illustrious youth! Next to Washington in the dark 
days of our peril — "sp65 (dtera nosira^^'* it was assu- 
redly the voice of heaven that impelled thee to our 
suffering shores. It was the arm of Heaven that 
sustained thee in our despairing cause, and enabl^ 
thee to impart a kindred confidence around. It wag 
the guardian protection of Heaven that has saved 
thee from the perils of civil wars, from the snares of 
despots — from the ruin of governments rapidly rising 
and falling into the gulf of revolution. It is tHe bles- 
sed care of Providence that now, in thy green old 
age, has gladdened the hearts of a whole nation at 
thy virtuous presence— and has made thee, wherever 
thou hast been, the herald of universal happiness and 
joy— of exultation to the patriot's heart, of lasting 
honour to the patriot's grave. 

Happy be thy return to the scenes of thy nativity. 
The blessings of ten millions of freemen rest upon 
thy head. The fond aspirations of youth — the vir- 
gin prayers and praises of innocence— the sweet ap- 
plause of beauty — ^the tremulous benedictions of sil- 
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ver-headed age, all, all are thine. Go to the despots 
of Europe, and see them shrink from the shadow of 
thy laurels. And when a higher destiny awaits thee 
than this earth, that thou hast adorned} tell the illus- 
trious spirits of the ancient republics to forget their 
own wrongs and bless America for La Fayette. 

The present is an auspicious period of revolution- 
ary recollection throughout our country. We are 
paying just, perhaps tardy honours, to the authors of 
our political existence. The people are proving every- 
where, their grateful sense of what has been done for 
them and for their children, by their fathers, who rest 
from their glorious labours. Each State is putting 
forth in eager and honest emulation, the deeds per- 
formed upon its soil — the valour exhibited by its 
sons. It is a generous commemoration, worthy of 
the warmth and zeal which are exerted every where 
io it. It is due, not merely to the personal bravery, 
nor success in war, of our ancestors, but to the per- 
petual preservation of those principles of government, 
and correct knowledge of the rights of man, for 
which we are indebted to them, and without which 
this nation cannot be safe in the haqds of posterity. 

Mere success in battle, is of equivocal merit. Wars 
are too often individual contests at the expense of 
nations — struggles for territory — strifes for power — 
exercises of ambition. It is too true that often the 
public good, the public sentiment, and always the pub- 
lic treasure, are cruelly made the sport and game of 
the royal gamblers for fame and for empire. Wars 
such as these display military skill — {>ersonal bravery, 
and sometimes glorious, because extraordinary, and 
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well deserved success. But after the confusion of 
battle has passed away, and the atmosphere is clear, 
seldom does a solitary practical benefit appear to the 
deluded soldier, as panting with fatigue he slakes his 
thirst in the rivulet, and as he sheathes his sword, 
wonders at the blood which is red upon its blade. 
But the effects of the American revolution, were 
cheering to the philanthropist, enthusiastically dear to 
the patriot, and welcome to the bosom of every vir- 
tuous man. They were not momej^tary — nor con- 
fined to individuals, nor to classes — nor to this coun- 
try — nor to this age — nor to this life upon earth. 
They were for our nation — for all nations in the 
universe, for all ages, and may we not without pre- 
sumption say, that they yielded many lessons which 
fit us for the life to come if they shall be duly improv- 
ed? It is well then to renew, ere they expire, the fa- 
ding lights of the revolution — to guard them with 
vestal anxiety in the temple of our affections, that 
they may shine through ages to come, luminaries of 
virtuous liberty and correct government. 

Every state, despotic or free, has its monuments 
and its memorials. They form resting-places in his- 
tory, where memory pauses to renew her course. 
Despots use them for the idolatry of slaves, and to re 
cord their legitimate claims to royalty. Free go- 
vernments cherish them as legends of suffering or 
successful virtue, as lessons of patriotism and incen- 
tives to ingenuous youth to love and serve their coun- 
try. All nations have regarded with festive honours 
the recurrence of those days which have been pros- 
perous in their history, those especially on which they 
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have been rescued from great and impending cala- 
mities. Such a day is the present in the history of 
this city and State— on this day nearly half a cen- 
tury ago— before the birth of our nation— did the 
gallant Moultrie and his associates from sunrise to 
sunset, defend in bloody and desperate battle, the 
gates of your beloved city, against an overwhelming 
naval and military force — he triumphed, and one of 
the fruits of his victory, is the security you enjoy. Is 
there one of you, that now will not refrain awhile 
from your daily avocations, to throw flowers over the 
time honoured tomb of the warriour, and devote one 
holiday to the infant patriotism of the Spartans of 
South-CaroliaaP 
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SPEECH 

BEFORE HIS HONOUR JUDGE BAT, AT CHAMBERS, ON A MOTION TO 
DISCHARGE JAMES LAMB, FROM THE CUSTODY OF A COURT-MAR* 
TIAL, ON A HABEAS CORPUS^ AT CHARLESTON^ AUGUST 14^ 
1813. 

[The following specimen of the author's forensic eloquence ter« 
minated in the discharge of his client. The bearings of the 
case will be sufficiently discerned, by casting an eye over the 
paragraph at the top of page 87*] 

May it please your Honour, 

I RISE to move the discharge of the prisoner, a mo- 
tion, in which I hope for the concurrence of the court, 
as I am certain of the sympathies of all who hear 
me. I cannot, it is true, with my friend, address the 
court in behalf of the dignity, the authority, and 
greatness of the State. I appear the advocate of an 
humble individual. But I confess that I have no 
platonic affection for that cold, abstract, speculative 
being, seen at the end of a proclamation, and the 
head of an indenture, and known by the name of the 
"State of South-Carolina." I have no sympathies 
for the mere earth on which I tread; but I feel for 
every living being, with whom I am connected by 
the ties of nature or civil association; I believe that 
patriotism, like love, must commence with individ- 
uals, and that he most regards the community, who 
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is most deeply interested in the welfare of the mem- 
bers wlio compose it. 

Conscious then of the right of my client to be 
heard, I care not, in the pursuit of justice, how ob- 
scure or solitary may be the individual, whose cause 
I undertake. Nor will I for a moment allow, that 
the liberties of a single freeman are of necessity to 
be sacrificed, because the country is at war. We are 
all sensible, may it please your honour, of the neces- 
sity of vindicating our rights, when assailed from 
abroad. If the cannon of the enemy were now heard 
upon our coast, who would not fly to rescue the land 
from pollution, and repel the rash invader? But it 
is better that our land should be surrendered, than 
our liberties. Had the tomahawk of the Indian 
slain our kinsmen, who would not carry the fires of 
vengeance to the hovel of the savage and consume 
them both together? But it is better, that our citi- 
zens should perish, than our rights. Did a destruc- 
tive pestilence lay waste our city, who would refuse 
the tear of commiseration? But it is better, infinite- 
ly better is it, that our city should be a charnel-house, 
than a prison. Liberty is the pride of life. Tear 
from a man, family, friends, and fortune, ^^steep him 
iq misery to the very lips," and the consciousness of 
freedom shall be the wretch's solace, and keep his 
head above the waters. Liberty, is under the pro- 
tection of the constitution and the laws. The laws 
are deposited for safety in courts of justice, and 
courts of justice emanate from, and are inspired by, 
the Deity himself. Here, then, in this temple, where 
God and the laws only are omnipotent; here, wiiere 
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no light enters but that of heaven — no fear but that 
of God, my client may repose securely, and look 
back upon the perils he has escaped. 

Nor let it be deemed, that he alone requires the 
interposition of the court. He is one only of a res- 
pectable portion of our fellow citizens, whose repu- 
tation has been assailed, whose liberties are at stake, 
whose lives are in jeopardy by the proceedings of 
the court-martial. They are only a portion of the 
great mass of our people, whose prosperity is invol- 
ved in the decision of this case. The olive branch 
which my client may carry hence, will be hailed as 
the salvation of millions, but if he perish, may it 
please your honour, the deluge must be hopeless and 
universal. 

And here, at the onset, let me once for all deny and 
repel the charge, which has been insinuated against 
those, who have become liable to the censure of the 
military court, that they are deficient in spirit and 
patriotism. If, indeed, it can be for a moment ques- 
tioned, whether men, young, intelligent, and vigor- 
ous, whose fathers achieved the independence which 
is their boast, can have basely determined to dis- 
grace those fathers, and surrender that independence, 
I say to any and to all who question it, that the Mi- 
litia of Charleston, when called to defend their coun- 
try, ask only to be shown the enemy. I appeal to the 
uniform experience of our military commanders, for 
proof, of the readiness and alacrity with which they 
have obeyed every legal call. I appeal to their con- 
duct on the occasion which gave rise to this inquiry, 
when it appears that they marched ahnost to a man. 
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at a very short notice, although in defiance of the 
law, they were required to go by companies, and in 
one instance by battalion. And I assert moreover, 
that most, if not all, who did not go, have legal jus- 
tification and excuse. 

But if the charge of disaffection and cowardice, 
so cruelly and prematurely alleged against them, 
arise from the misfortune of their having dared to 
differ from the executive in the construction of a law, 
which as it is intended for the governance, so it 
ought to be open to the understanding of all; how- 
ever they may regret this difference of opinion, they 
will not on that account relinquish the investigation, 
nor surrender what they deem their rights.* Every 
native of our country is a citizen before he is a sol- 
dier. Before he receives the arms of the State, God 
Almighty gives him arms to vindicate his liberties, 
he endues him with intellect to discern, and firmness 
to support his rights. So far as the judgment of my 
client will enable him, and so far as he is supported 
by his conscience and the laws, he will pursue the 
inquiry. For him, for his associates, for myself I 
say, that I should be unworthy of my feelings as a 
man, of my rights as an American, of my hopes as a 
Christian, if I ceased to think and speak boldly in 
the cause of truth. When I become the willing in- 
strument of violating the rights of others, or tacitly 
acquiesce in the violation of my own, may this arm 
wither in its socket. 



* The Hungarians, says Bolingbroke, were called Rebeb be- 
came they would not be slaves. 
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The prisoner is in custody of a court-martial of 
militia officers, convened under general orders to try 
him for non-attendance at parade in Charleston, 
when the corps to which he belongs was called out 
by virtue of orders from the commander in chief. 
The charges are disobedience of orders^ and mutinous 
conduct. The rules governing the proceedings of 
the court, are the Rules and Articles of War, and 
the punishment prescribed for the offence charged a- 
gainst the prisoner, may extend to death. I contend 
that the court-martial has no jurisdiction, on two 
grounds. 1st, That it is not legally organized for 
the trial of offences in the militia. 2d, That the 
prisoner is not liable to the Rules and Articles of 
War. 

The prisoner is a private in the Charleston Ancient 
Battalion of Artillery, and by the 21st section of the 
Militia Law of 1794, no private or non-commissioned 
officer can be fined, except by a court-martial com- 
posed of officers, two of whom at least shall be of 
his own company. In this case it is admitted* that 
the officers sitting on the court, are not even of the 
same brigade with the prisoner. By the sec- 
tion of the same act, courts-martial on privates can 
be ordered only by the major of a battalion, and the 
governor is empowered to order general courts-mar- 
tial on general officers only — whereas in this instance 
he has ordered a general court-martial for the trial 
of privates. The militia laws are then in direct op- 
position to the jurisdiction of the court-martial, and 
it must be sought elsewhere. Indeed, had it been a 
commoa military tribunal, such as the people of 
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Charleston have been accustomed to see, it is ikir to 
presume it would have been held in Charlestoe, and 
the prisoner would not have been carried foar nriles 
for the purpose of being tried by officers whom they 
have never before seen. 

The return, however, of the court*martial to the 
writ of Habeas Corpus^ together with the general 
orders of the Governor of August 4, are conclusive 
as to the fact that the prisoner was on tried for kis 
life under the Rules and Articles of War. 

It remains then only to consider how far he is 
made liable to these rules and articles by the laws. 
The laws contain the rights of rulers and the duties 
of subjects; beyond them nothing can be done 6t 
required; these are the checks of power, intoxicated 
by greatness; these are the restraints of liberty, wan- 
dering into licentiousness. The 11th section of the 
act of assembly of 1794, regulating the militia^ so 
far as it bears upon this case, is as follows: 

"That the commander in chief for the time being, 
may in case of invasion or other emergency, when 
he shall judge it necessary, order out any portion of 
the militia of the State to march to any part thereof 
and continue as long as he may think it necessary; 
and likewise may in consequence of an application 
from the executive of any of the United States^ oa 
an invasion or an apprehension of invasion of such 
State, at his discretion, order any number of the mi- 
litia not exceeding one third part, to such Stat^ 
Provided, that they be not compelled to< continue on 
duty out of this iS^, more than two months at any 
one tiaie; that while ui actual semcef in Goasequence 
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6f being so called out, they shall receive the same pay 
and rations, and be subject to the same rules and re- 
gulations as the troops of the United States of Ame- 
rica." 

This section gives the governour the power to call 
the militia out w^henever he shall deem it necessary, 
without specifying the occasion. Another, the 26th 
section, gives him the same power in an extreme case, 
viz. that of actual invasion or insurrection, which 
shall be notified by alarm guns, &c. The penalty 
of disobedience in the latter instance is a fine of twen- 
ty or forty pounds^ which is determined by the cir- 
cumstance of the enemy hein^ engaged or not. But 
for disobedience of the governor's call under the 11th 
section, where the danger may he only imaginary^ 
the Legislature has provided no penalty. The law, 
therefore, having no sanction, is no law. I will not 
quote authorities to support this obvious position, 
that a command without a compulsory power, is 
equivalent to no command. This omission, whether 
accidental or designed, cannot be remedied by any 
court of justice, much less by the mere dictum of the 
governour, who has not yet, as I have learnt, attained 
the privilege of issuing rescripts, like the Roman 
emperors. 

In the 11th section, above quoted, I have been able 
to discover nothing dubious or equivocal. But it is 
attempted to supply a penalty by implication, and that 
penalty is no less than a subjection to the arbitrary 
and severe code of martial law. {See Governour^s 
General Orders.) All the rules of construction are 
to be set aside, and penal laws, instead of being strict- 

12 
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ly construed, are to be interpreted with the utmost 
latitude of fanciful hypothesis. The intention of the 
legislature is to be disregarded — and their understan- 
ding and patriotism at once questioned and denied. 
For this purpose the proviso in the act which follows, 
is adduced: — ^^Provided^ That they be not compelled 
to continue on duty out of this State^ more thaq two 
months at any one time, and that while in actual ser- 
vice^ in consequence of being so called out, they shall 
receive the same pay and rations, and be subject to the 
same rules and regulations as the troops of the Uni- 
ted States of America." And upon this is founded, 
the extraordinary assertion of the executive, that a call 
places a militia man in actual service, actual service 
places him under the articles of war, and the articles 
of war may put him to death. A syllogism, which 
would inevitably take from my client his liberties and 
life, if the premises were only as true as the conclu- 
sions. But it is obvious from the context, that this 
proviso does not apply to troops ordered out for 
service in the State^ but that it was intended as a con- 
dition, on which the legislature authorized the execu- 
tive to loan our militia to another state. For it stip- 
ulates that these troops shall receive the pay of the 
United States army, whereas in the 13th sec. speak- 
ing of troops in the state, the law says they shall re- 
ceive different pay from the United States army. This 
proviso then does not apply to the case of the troops 
with whom the prisoner was to have acted, who were 
called for duty within this State, but even if it did, it 
can never apply to the prisoner, subjecting him to be 
tried by the articles of war. For these govern the 
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militia only in actual service. Now the prisoner has 
never been in actual service, he is ignorant of the 
habits of a soldier and the rules which govern him. 
But say the general orders, a call is equivalent to ac- 
tual service. Is this agreeable to the law? Does it 
not expressly distinguish between one and the other? 
Is not the service mentioned as a consequence of the 
call? How then can they be the same? Is it agree- 
able to common sense? Is there no difference be- 
tween summoning a man for duty, and his perfor- 
mance of it? Would the prisoner be deemed sane if 
he should demand his pay and rations merely because 
he was called by the governour; and yet if he has 
been in actual service (of which he is ignorant) he 
is entitled to pay and rations; and if he has not been 
in actual service, he is not liable to the articles of war. 
No! may it please the court, the call is not the ser- 
vice. Who has forgotten the arrogant exclamation 
of Glendower the Welsh prince, 

"I can call spirits from the vasty deep?" 

Which gave rise to this very natural reply — "But 
wiU they come, when you do call for them?" If, how- 
ever, the call and the service be the same, then the 
mere adduction of the summons at a court-martial 
would* excuse a defaulter and prove that he had done 
the service required of him, and entitle him moreover 
to pay and rations. It was not with armies such as 
these, our fathers fought and conquered. God for- 
bid, that in the war, which we are now waging, we 
should substitute a warfare like this, and instead of 
armies in sermce have only armies in caU. 
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The truth is, that the rules and articles of war, ez 
pi termini J can only govern an army of embodied men. 
Their monarchical authority, their minute and arbi- 
trary regulations, their summary enforcement are ne- 
cessary for the discipline of the camp, and the suc- 
cessful prosecution of war. But to extend them to 
citizens in their peaceful abodes and avocations, to 
subject to their harsh operation every man who re- 
ceives a summons for parade, and to empower the 
governour to summon every individual among os, 
what is it, may it please your honour, but to destroy 
at a blow the fabric of civil liberty, and to cast a net 
over the freeborn citizens of America? 

<' Tis vain to talk of liberty in states, 
Where the fierce soldier's arm predominates. 
With floods and fire his character accords, 
The best of servants, but the worst of lords.'' 

If there be any doubt arising from the law itself 
relative to the time, when a soldier ceases to be a cit- 
izen and becomes subject to the rules and articles of 
war, let us regard the analogy subsisting between the 
laws of the United States, and this State made in 
conformity with them^ and surely the service of the 
citizen is as much to be desired by the United States 
as by an individual State. Every act of Congress, 
requiring the service of the state militia, says that 
their duties and their pay shall commence on their ar- 
rival at the place of rendezvous — on their being em- 
bodied^ ^. The articles of war themselves state that 
the militia shall not be liable to their operation tin- 
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til ^^mustered and in pay.^^ The President of the Uni- 
ted States never asserted and never will be allowed 
the right of considering a man under the articles of 
war, who had been only called into service. The 
congress passed an act, in 1795, imposing on defaul- 
ters thus situated a mere pecuniary fine! No com- 
mon soldier in the army, no miserable mendicant in 
our streets, can be made liable to the rules and arti- 
cles of war until he has voluntarily enlisted, has 
heard them read, and sworn obedience to them. 
Even in Great Britain, that land of impressment and 
tyranny, a soldier who has enlisted, received his 
bounty, and runs away before he is mustered, is only 
liable to a civil action. (4*th Coke Inst. p. 35.) 

But the brave, highminded citizens of Charleston, 
men whose patriotism and spirit are now, for the first 
time questioned, are to be converted into soldiers, 
instantevj like the dragon's teeth, and while, poor 
souls, unconscious of their metamorphosis, they pur- 
sue their usual avocations and imagine themselves 
freemen and citizens, are suddenly brought to their 
senses by the terrours of a court-martial, convened to 
try them for their lives, on charges, of which they 
are unconscious, and by rules of which they know 
as little as of the laws of Persia. It is my serious 
advice to my fellow citizens, that they enter imme- 
diately into the army of the United States, where 
they will have at least thie privilege of hearing the 
crime defined, before they are tried for its commis- 
sion. 

And here, I think, it would have been becoming 
in the commander in chief, to warn the citizens of 
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his construction of the law, at least as soon as they 
were called out, and not to delay its promulgation 
until it was too late to comply with it. It is far 
from my intention to give any cause of offence to 
the person who has been invested with the chief 
magistracy of the State. I respect his talents, 1 res- 
pect his station. Whatever I may think of his opin- 
ions, on this subject, I am happy that they were 
matured and strengthened by counsel, with the law 
oflScers of the State. "'Tis not that I love Caesar 
less, but that I love Rome more." "Amicus Socra- 
tes, Amicus Plato, sed magis amica Veritas." My 
cause is too good for passion, too great for person- 
ality. 

In arguing for the authority of the articles of war, 
my friend (the Judge Advocate) has adduced a law 
requiring all the officers of the militia to be served 
with copies of them. I agree with him in his ar- 
gument fully. It is this. The articles of war bind 
those, to whom they are distributed by law. But 
the privates of the militia are not furnished with them, 
therefore, according to my friend, they are not sub- 
ject to their operation. Either his argument is cor- 
rect or it is incorrect. If it be incorrect, I have no 
occasion to answer it, if it be correct, it answers itself. 

That the legislature could never have intended to 
grant the power assumed by the commander in chief 
in this instance, is obvious from the 25th section of 
the same act, which in case even of the enemy land-- 
ing and being engaged^ imposes on those who do not 
meet them, a fine of twenty or forty pounds. Is it 
probable then that for this lesser offence of disobe- 
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dience, in a case where the danger may or may not 
exist, the punishment would be made so inordinately 
severe? 

My friend has also said, that the necessities of the 
State required that the governour should be invested 
with great powers, and that his rod of empire should 
not merely be an Egyptian reed! It had much better 
be an Egyptian reed, than that the country should 
groan under an Egyptian pyramid. I protest against 
these reasons of state^ which are only used in default 
and in defiance of all other reason. They are the 
tainted gale, which foretels the approach of tyranny. 
Reasons of state were the excuse of Buonaparte for 
murdering the Duke D'Enghien. Reasons of state 
drove the Huguenots from France. Reasons of state 
oppress almost to annihilation the gallantry of Ire- 
land. Reasons of state gave. birth to that monster, 
the Catholic inquisition, the disgrace of Christianity, 
and the scourge of mankind.* Reasons of state are 
the ladder, upon which tyrants plant their foot and 
climb over the liberties of their fellow men. Whe- 
ther or no the war be conducted with vigour, I pro- 
test against that policy, which would fill our armies 
with slaves. 

Let us regard for a moment the monstrous incon- 
veniences, absurdities, and tyranny, which would re- 
sult from the existence of the power contended for, 

* Henry the Seventh, the author of standing armies in England, 
introduced them under the pretext of the "dignity of government," 
"the grandeur of Majesty," while he aimed at the ruin of the Con- 
stitution. 
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and its application to our citizens. An individual, 
according to the general orders, being calledj is in 
actual service; whether he go or not, being perfectly 
innmaterial. He earns his pay, is entitled to his ra- 
tions, and is liable to be shot by the articles of war. 
But this is not all. By the 16th section of the same 
act, "No civil officer shall on any pretence what- 
soever (unless for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace) execute any process on any person whatso- 
ever, either at muster or at any other time when on 
duty prescribed by the act, under the penalty of Jive 
pounds. And all such process shall be void." Now 
who are on duty? Those who are called, says the 
general orders. Every citizen then who receives a 
summons, whether he comply with it or not, is ipso 
facto released from all liability for the payment of 
his debts, until he is discharged. Thus a citizen of 
New- York may have in January last instituted a suit 
against a merchant here — the suit is in progress until 
the 31st of May, when to his great delight the defen- 
dant receives a summons from the executive. He 
remains inactive at home — refuses his labour to his 
country, and producing the summons in Court, it 
appears that he is in actual service; the proceedings 
at law cease, and the citizen of New-York loses his 
money. O most delightful immunity for knaves! 
O most magical military talisman! which coming 
like the shaft of death, unseen, unexpected, inevita- 
ble, converts a citizen into a soldier, makes a bonds- 
man free, and a freeman a slave. O most warlike 
and notable expedient for destroying the distinction 
of ranks in society, and placing debtor and creditor 
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on a. happy level. O most admirable improvement 
in book keeping, by which the books of a merchant 
are balanced by a summons from the executive! Be- 
fore my country is cursed with such expositions of 
law, such violations of sense and right, before the re- 
putation of my native State be thus blackened, may 
my bones moulder with the ashes of my kindred, un- 
conscious of the ruin that survives me. 

There is another and most serious view of the sub- 
ject, which I can scarcely bear to contemplate. The 
argument of the gentlemen opposed to me, and the 
general orders of the commander in chief, assume and 
support the doctrine that the governour can declare 
martial law in time of peace! My friends startle at 
the idea, but it is, nevertheless, the inevitable conse- 
quence of their argument. Whatever powers are 
given in the act of 1794, were given and may be ex- 
ercised in a state of peace. But it is said martial 
law is the suspension of the writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, and is quite a different thing from mere subjec- 
tion to the rules and articles of war. Look, may it 
please your honour, at the orders of the commander 
in chief, and see, whether they are not an universal 
application of the articles of war to our citizens. 
Under those orders could not your honour be taken 
from that bench — could not my client and myself be 
hurried away to military execution — could not every 
justice be imprisoned or picqueted, if a court-martial 
should so decide, and o£Qcers firm and prudent 
enough should be found to execute the decision as 
the governour "flatters" himself? Then, who is there 
.to ask, who is there to grant, who is there to exe- 

13 
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cute a writ of Habeas Corpus? Then, I assert a§:ain, 
the question is, whether the governour can proc'laim 
martial law in time of peace? And how shall I ex- 
press my surprise, indignation, and horrour at the 
revival of this question in this free country? Before 
we consent to put it at issue, let us tear up the his- 
tory of the revolution, cancel the memory of the 
achievements of our fathers, and burn the declara- 
tion of independence, for they will but shame our 
degeneracy and satirize our unworthiness. Martial 
law, says Lord Coke, is in truth no law, but some- 
thing rather suffered as law — arising out of public 
necessity, it is an excrescence growing out of the 
distemper of the State — A law (as is said in the pro- 
test of certain members of the House of Lords, 2d 
vol. 283) unknown to our constitution, destructive of 
our liberties, not endured by our ancestors^ and never 
mentioned in any of our statutes but in order to con- 
demn it — Martial law, which was repeatedly con- 
demned by parliament as repugnant to Magna Char- 
ta, and inconsistent with the fundamental rights and 
liberties of a free people. For whoever has watched 
the progress of tyranny, will perceive, that as the 
worm becomes not a butterfly until it has passed its 
chrysalis state, so no man becomes a tyrant, without 
first being a soldier. The King of England once 
attempted to introduce martial law in this country in 
time of peace, but he was compelled to relinquish 
the country and the claim. The reigns of Elizabeth 
and Charles teem with tyrannous efforts of this kind, 
producing resistance among the people, and eventu- 
ating in the denial of the right, except in parliament,, 
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to declare martial law. Even now, engaged in wars 
almost over the world, the government of Great Bri- 
tain have no control over their armies, except by the 
annual enactment of the mutiny bill, without which 
all military law would immediately cease. Even in 
England, the king, powerful as he is, dares not throw 
from his palace such a net, as that from which I am 
endeavouring to extricate my client. 

I confess, in reading the general orders of the gov- 
emour, I could not avoid being struck with the simi- 
larity of his claims with those of the King of Great 
Britain prior to our glorious revolution. The king 
raised standing armies in time of peace! Now if 
the governour can call out the militia whenever he 
pleases, and keep them out as long; and the State is 
obliged to pay them, and they are under the articles 
of war, wherein do they differ from a standing army? 
The King of England suspended the trial by jury, 
and made the militia independent of the civil autho- 
rity. And does not your honour see, that if the gov- 
ernour's claim be correct, we are here in this court 
only by sufferance? Was such a power ever given 
by Rome to her dictators in time of peace? Does it 
belong to the President of the United States? Is it 
among the powers of any of the governours of States? 
And yet we all know that the executive of South-Car- 
olina has less power under the constitution than any of 
these — that he is not consulted in the formation of a 
single law, and is literally a cypher in the government. 

Allowing, however, that the Legislature did intend 
to invest the governour with so enormous a privilege, 
it is then to be considered what right under the con- 
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stitution, the legislature itself has to delegate such a 
power. And, thank God, whatever erratic course 
that body may choose to describe; however passion 
and prejudice may send it adrift from its true destiny, 
there exists in the constitution a rule to which it must 
submit, and in the independent judiciary of the state 
. a power, whose control it must acknowledge. The 
9th article of the constitution of South-Carolina, in 
the words of Magna Charta, provides for the trial by 
jury, and that no freeman shall be taken, imprisoned, 
&c. but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of 
the land. The words, the law of the land, mean the 
common law, or acts of parliament, down to the time 
of Edward 2d, which are considered as part of the 
common law, {see Hale H. C. L.) which does not 
in all cases require trial by peers. Now, it will not 
be pretended that in England, the common law, or 
the law of the land, ever authorized the enforcement 
of martial law. The whole existence and authority 
of the English military code depends upon the annual 
enactment of the mutiny bill. And those only can 
be subject to that code, who have made themselves 
liable, by personally contracting with the government 
to serve in the army or navy. Whatever is true of 
the British constitution on this point, must be a forti- 
ori true of our constitution. Then, I assert, that the 
law of this land, prior to our constitution, and that 
constitution itself, are opposed to the authority of 
martial law, and that all which they tolerate is the 
infliction of military penalties upon our soldiers and 
seamen, who have voluntarily enlisted, and whose 
case bears no affinity to that of the citizens of 
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Charleston. Then, if the act of 1794, give the pow- 
er contended for — ^your honour will doubtless decide, 
that it was improperly and unconstitutionally given, 
the rather, when you recur to the decision in the case 
of Zylstra, (1 Bay, 373,) in which it was determined, 
that a Legislative act, giving jurisdiction to the City 
Court, in cases of property merely, was unconstitu- 
tional; and the case of Bowman et al. vs. Middleton, 
(1 Bay^ 262,) where a law of the state, transferring 
the right of freehold from one man to another, was 
declared ipso facto, void; and again, the case of Ham, 
qui tarn vs^ M'Clures, where the principle was recog- 
nized, that the letters of the statute should be disre- 
garded because they were in violation of the princi- 
ples of common sense. 

The Constitution of the United States, 5th article 
of the amendments, says, "no person shall be held to 
answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand ju- 
ry, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of 
war, or public danger." Now the prisoner is charged, 
and attempted to be tried for his life in direct viola- 
tion of this article. — But we are told that unless the 
commander in chief can enforce the rules and articles 
of war upon our citizens, great injury will result to 
the State, and that we shall not be able to resist the 
enemy. This we have now, for the first time, learn- 
ed, — although the law has existed nineteen years, 
during which period, we have been once before at war, 
and yet no fears were excited, no complaints heard, 
no charges of inefficiency in the laws, no claims for 
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power in the executive made until this time. It is 
my conscientious belief, that the executive has as 
much power as is necessary, given him even in the 
law of 1794, although it may not be exactly in the 
1 1 th section. And, I believe, moreover, that the strong 

pledge for the security of the State, is to be found in 
the affection, the spirit and patriotism of the people; 
not in their servility or fear! 

It was proper then, may it please your honour, 
that the prisoner should be thus early rescued from 
the military court, and brought before the courts of 
common law. The members of the court-martial, 
for whom I have the highest respect, doubtless, had 
no intention to violate the laws of the country, which 
indeed, they could not do, even under the orders of 
the governour, without being personally liable. They 
had, however, overruled numerous exceptions to 
their jurisdiction, and it was fruitless to urge them 
further. 

Should your honour confirm the power claimed by 
the commander in chief, I pray you to look to the 
ruinous consequences which must ensue. Every 
subaltern in the State will have a portion of this pow- 
er, and will become a petty tyrant. For this is an 
arterial impulse, and will circulate, even to the ex- 
tremities of the body politic. 

I have thus adduced to the court all the law and 
reasoning which my feeble talents have suggested to 
me for the vindication of my client, and the public 
rights. If they shall be deemed insufficient, if the 
doctrine of my friends, aided by their ingenuity, is 
to prevail among us, what time so fit, what place so 
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appropriate as this, for the valedictory of freedom? 
FareweH, justice, thou bright emblem of Deity! 
Farewell, these sacred walls, which have so long 
witnessed the triumphs of law and liberty! Farewell, 
ye reverend ministers of justice! who have been 
wont to hold the aegis of Minerva over the people's 
rights! Farewell, thou spirit of Liberty! who, we 
had fondly hoped wouldst have eternally resided 
among us, boast of our ancestry, solace of ourselves, 
hope of our posterity! 

Liberty, in truth, hath not fled, may it please your 
honour, but she has been led captive into the tem- 
ple of Mars. The common law and the statute law, 
her most inestimable jewels, have been forcibly ta- 
ken from her. On her head there is a helmet, on 
her feet irons, on her body a coat of mail, and the 
articles of war are suspended around her neck. 
God knows what dreadful metamorphosis she is des- 
tined to encounter. Who will recognise Liberty after 
she is drilled? 

Let the minister of justice fly to her relief. O! 
give not the virgin form of liberty to the unhallowed 
embraces of the soldier! Go, may it please your 
honour, into the temple of Mars, cut asunder the fet- 
ters which bind the victim to the altar, and restore 
the peace and tranquillity of the State. And among 
the many bright and cheering recollections with 
which your honour's mind must teem, at the review 
of a long and well spent life devoted to the public, 
there will be none which shall transcend or equal 
this — that when the freedom of the State was vital- 
ly assailed — the trial by jury endangered — ^the com- 
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moD law set at defiance — the lives of the people ille- 
gally jeopardized — and the temples of justice attack- 
ed by a military battering ram, your honour raised 
your venerable form on the threshold of usurpation, 
nobly, fearlessly, honourably stepped forward, and 
held the shield of justice over afflicted 
Liberty! 
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CANTABRIGIiE PUBLICB HABITA, A COLL. HARV. ALUMNO| OllADU 

MAGISTRAL! DONANDO. 

Sat ceremoniae, satque verborum, ^^tempus est 
abire." Hodie, amici, linguam Graiam, ore rotundo 
loquendam, Latinam qua nil elegantius, Anglican), 
qua nil copiosius esse potest, multa voce audivistis, 
et mihi fessas advertitis aures. Sola defuit lingua 
Hebraica, dulciloqua, diyiniter orta, olim apud nos 
magno culta honore, nunc yero, miserabile dictu, 
humilis atque contempta! Sed juvenis orator, me- 
liora poliicens, virgines, et musa maxime juvans, hie 
afiuere; cantuque vario resonat aer. Nil superest 
nisi ut vos, quos Tel amor scientise, vel turba, vel 
clamor, aliquidve aliud hue vocavit, pro more usi- 
tato dimittamus. Non multa loquar. Amicorum 
discessum lachrymse magis quam verba notarent. 
Tam jucunda vero praesentia vestra, tanta vis super- 
ba formae, et tam mihi placent virginum ora in me 
conversa, ut vereor, ne munus omnino obliviscar, et 
triste VALE dicere nequeam. Nee etiam uecesse est. 
Jamjam plerique abituri, omnes, Dii immortales, 
^^Ohe satis est," clamaturi esse videntur. Impransos 
non oratio mea, non dicta Catonis, non Ciceronis fa- 
cundia dulcis, nil denique, nisi vincula, in hoc tem- 
plo retinere potest. Socrates ipse celeberrimus, cu(n 
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SPEECH 

1>elivered in the legislature op the state of south-caro- 
lina, in december, 1813, on the bill for the repeal of 
the free school act. 

Mr. Speaker, 

I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise and 
sorrow at the proposition, which I must regard as 
barbarous, to close the recently opened avenues of 
education — ^to perpetuate ignorance, and to extin- 
guish light and learning. And considering with how 
much pride I recur to the small share, which I fortu- 
nately had in the creation of the schools now attemp- 
ted to be abolished, I feel it my duty, as it is my de- 
light, especially to vindicate them. 

Sir, in my opinion, all the sins of the last Legisla- 
ture were redeemed by that noble act of wisdom and 
munificence. I think, sir, that I now hear the an- 
them of praise, and the grateful song of our remote 
posterity. I see light penetrating the recesses of the 
forest, revealing its treasures, its beauties, its stores 
of moral, mental and physical wealth. I see happi- 
ness, diffused with information, merit drawn from 
obscurity, and patriotism gathering fruit from the de- 
sert. 

This Hall, in which we legislate, is appropriately 
placed on a lofty and solitary eminence; and our 
prospect is as extensive as the powers of vision. 
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Is it not afflicting, that we should behold nothing 
but a wilderness? — that the eye rests onc(» only on a 
village, and scarcely once on a cidtivated plain? Yet, 
sir, dark and deep as is the natural scenery around 
us, deeper and darker are the human pictures it (con- 
tains. Who that has seen man in a high state of im- 
provement — in the midst of the arts and sciences — 
actuated by the desire, and blest with the means of 
usefulness — full of noble ambition, and gaining in 
their turn all its honourable rewards — who, I say, 
can appreciate the immense disparity between such 
an individual, and the unhappy being, born and liv- 
ing and dying in penury and ignorance? 

Sir, my compassion is always painfully excited by 
the condition of many of the country people, whom I 
see on my journey here. Without education them- 
selves, or the means of imparting it to their children, 
bow many sources of happiness and utility to them 
are for ever closed! How much of intellect is there 
running wild and waste! How much of manly ar- 
dour and sensibility, without an object to elicit them! 
How much helplessness against the misfortunes of 
life! How much of the vice and misery which are 
the lot of ignorance! 

In several of their lowly cottages, I have seen signs 
of those mental fires, that are doomed to struggle in 
vain for exercise and display. I have seen beauty 
buried in obscurity, as in a premature grave — and 
genius, unconscious of its aim or its powers, indolent 
and useless. 

As I pitied their situation— I was delighted with 
their relief* When we addressed these humble in* 
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habitants of the woods, and proffered the means. of 
instruction on behalf of the state, we were as wise 
as we were liberal. We consulted their happiness 
not more than the state's. We unveiled to them 
their duties, and their rights. We extended the hor- 
izon of their hopes, and their views. We opened to 
them a new world, hitherto occupied by the rich al- 
most exclusively, and rescuing them from their ob- 
scure destiny, we bade them aspire after all the meeds 
of emulation. 

We raised an infant corps of future patriots — and 
that year was fruitful in children for the State. 
Learning never produced ingratitude, and from those 
infants thus adopted, patriotism may look for orna- 
ments and sacrifices. In the course of two years 
six thousand poor children have been partially in- 
structed, and the State expends thirty thousand 
dollars — in several instances returning to Districts 
for the education of their poor, a larger amount than 
it receives from them in taxes. Now, sir, if only 
one of those six thousand, should in the day of peril 
defend this nation, and like Perry cover this coun- 
try with the mantle of his own glory — if only one 
of them in the holy offices of religion should illu- 
mine the path of virtue and piety — if only one of 
them should ably advocate in the Senate, the liber- 
ties of the country, and the rights of the people — for 
one such individual, thirty thousand dollars would 
be a cheap equivalent. To say nothing of that more 
numerous but not less important class, who would be 
hereby fitted for the unambitious but useful offices 
of private life. 
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But it appears, all such pleasing hopes are to ter- 
minate. The children of the poor are to be torn 
from the fountains of learning, as soon as they have 
tasted them, and the reign of ignorance is to be re- 
vived. 

It grieves me, sir, that a solitary individual on this 
floor, should advocate the abolition of the Free 
Schools — but that the venerable Member from Edge- 
field, one of their former friends, should at the close 
of his long and patriotic career, exert his influence to 
destroy them, seeing the good they have done, and 
the greater which they promise, is equally surprising 
and painful. 

If I could analyze the feelings of that gentleman, 
I might discover much manly exultation at the reflec- 
tion, that his vote had contributed to establish this 
noble asylum of unfortunate innocents. I did not 
think he could find it in his heart to turn the little 
ones out, so soon — when they have scarce learned to 
read his name among their benefactors, and dream 
not that they ever will find it among their foes. 

Let him look back, and rejoice, that this institu- 
tion so flourishes even in the bud. Let him look for- 
ward, and anticipating the fruit which it will bear 
and the bounties it will dispense, let him recoil from 
the meditated blow, and throw away the axe with 
which he assails its root. What will be his feelings 
when it is prostrate — leafless and desolate? 

It is urged, that owing to the sparse population of 
one or two districts, the free schools there, are com- 
paratively useless — and therefore the whole system 
ought to be abolished. This evil, time will of itself 
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remove; and what kind of inference is that which 
would abolish a general good to get rid of a partial 
ill? There is a cloud, Mr. Speaker, which the sun 
cannot penetrate— why does he shine at all? There 
are rocks impenetrable to the dews of Heaven— why 
are not showers withheld altogether? There are bar- 
ren places that produce nothing— why is not agri- 
culture abandoned? No Sir, let us rejoice in the 
good we have done, and regret not that we cannot 
do every thing at once. 

It is contended, that the children should be board- 
ed, as well as educated at the public expense, be- 
cause their School-Rooms are remote from their 
homes. The evil may be remedied by their occa- 
sional removal, and it is obvious that the measure 
proposed would be costly and ruinous. 

One gentleman has said, that his constituents dis- 
dain to be enlightened at the public expense. Pride, 
Sir, is no friend to wisdom, and let it be remember- 
ed, that many, very many of his constituents, have 
not the means of private instruction. I am sorry if 
he has correctly said of these, that they disdain our 
assistance, or in other words disdain to be enlight- 
ened at all. In that event unfortunately they are not 
singular. The Barbarians who overran Rome, break- 
ing up the trophies of her genius and arms, like the 
gentleman's constituents, disdained to be enlightened. 
The aborigines of this country hug themselves up in 
their native sensuality, and like the gentleman's con- 
stituents, disdained to be enlightened. The mole, who 
hides himself in a cavern from the rays of the Sun, 
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like the gentleman's constituents, disdains to be en- 
lightened. 

Nothing is said Sir, of abolishing the college — we 
can sympathise with the rich — why abolish the Free- 
Schools? Have we no sympathies for the poor? If 
you will do one you will accomplish the other: — those 
are blind who wage war upon letters. 

Sir, I am astonished at the opposition of the up- 
per districts to the Free-Schools. They beat us 
hollow in population, and when population shall be 
thoroughly enlightened, our influence, in the low 
' country, is gone for ever. But, Sir, I contend not for 
the state in our character as legislators — the name of 
our people — our rank in the union, and with the wise 
and good all over the world, will be affected by our 
decision. Let us do nothing to tarnish them. 

If we do abolish Free-Schools, let the eagle be 
removed from over your head, Mr. Speaker. It is 
the image of a bird that lives upon light. It cannot 
endure darkness* Either shroud it in mourning, or 
send it away. 
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REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

(WBITTSNIN 1821.) 

On the eve of acquiring a foreign territory, inhab- 
ited by strangers to our government, and savages in 
whose bosoms still lurk the seeds of hostility — at a 
season when large and expensive fortifications have 
been erected, and are still in progress for the protec* 
tion of our bays, harbours, and western frontier, — at 
such a moment does the House of Representatives of 
the United States, deem it proper and expedient to 
disband nearly half of our gallant army, and to re- 
duce the country as far as in them lies, to the liabil- 
ity of insult, and what is more painful, the conscious- 
ness of imbecility. And all this for economy! What 
is economy in the vocabulary of a Statesman? The 
proper management of nslional affairs— every thing 
pf ocured that is necessary of the best materials, and 
at the cheapest rate. What is economy in the mootk 
of a demagogue? The saving of money that he may 
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show to his constituents, that he did not vote to spend 
their dollars, and that he deserves to be re-elected. 
Popularity being with men of that description, para- 
mount to the honour, the happiness, and the glory of 
their country. 

An enlightened Statesman, before he sanctioned an 
important measure, would determine whether it ten- 
ded to impair the reputation or credit of his country; 
whether it diminished her security and rendered her 
less feared or respected than she had been; and know- 
ing how essential among nations is the reputation of 
strength, and how wise always are the preventives 
of caution, he would oppose a measure involving 
these consequences, and support the character of his 
country, at any sacrifice. He would not need to be 
reminded of the Farewell Address of Washington, in 
which that great man, who was wisdom personified^ 
records the just sentiment, that "danger is often 
avoided more easily, than it is repelled, and that false 
security invites attack." And is this a lesson which 
our statesmen have to learn? With an immense ter- 
ritory liable to the daily irruptions of the savages; 
with an indefinite sea-coast exposed to the depreda- 
tions of marauders and pirates; with the ashes of the 
Capitol under their feet, do they require to be told 
how wise is parsimony, and how secure is weakness? 
It is not many years since a Secretary of War was 
employed in the midst of a campaign, in cheapening 
stockings for the army; and our sage legislators at 
present are striving to strip the nation of its defence, 
although they leave it naked. One soldier for twp 
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hundred and eighty-eight square miles! One soldier 
for every sixteen hundred and sixty-six inhabitants. 
Fortresses are well known to be of equivocal bene- 
fit; if you have not the ability to retain them, they be- 
come chadels for the enemy. What then shall we think 
of those politicians who ordered the extensive fortifi- 
cations in the Chesapeake and elsewhere, and then 
by reducing the army, precluded the possibility of 
manning them even with men enough to preserve 
them from ruin? If the army consists of 6000 only, 
the quota for Charleston harbou^ will consist of eigh- 
teen — six a-piece for Fort Moultrie, Fort Johnson, 
and Castle Pinckney. And is it so soon forgotteii 
how Captain Love in a little British sloop of War, 
bearded us in our very harbour in time of peace, and 
actually threatened to take our forts if any efforts 
should be made by them in support of our violated 
laws? Is it not freshly written in the blood of our citi- 
zens how treacherous is the savage, how impotent 
with him is every impulse, except that of fear? And 
is it proposed to protect our citizens, who may emi- 
grate to Florida by a reliance on the loyalty of the 
Spaniard, or the humanity of the Indian? Are not 
foreign acquisitions moulded with difficulty, into al- 
legiance to our laws, and affection for our Union? 
Was not Louisiana the destined seat of rebellion and 
civil war? And is it proposed to occupy Florida in 
the garb of Pilgrims? The truth is, if this country 
cannot afford to maintain ten thousand soldiers, it 
must be bankrupt. And yet its means are daily in- 
creasing, and it must be a profligate expenditure only 
which cau exhaust or defeat them. The country 
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must be defended at any rate, and in cases of emer- 
gency which must necessarily arise, the public purse 
will gain as little as the public character by substitu- 
ting a raw militia man for a disciplined soldier. It 
looks well for General ******, of this State, to re- 
duce the army to insignificance, who did so much in 
the last war to bring the militia into ridicule. 

So much for the expediency of reducing the army 
as a national measure: but a crowd of interesting re- 
flections mingle with it, and mark it for censure^ Is 
it nothing to impair^ if not destroy that confidence in 
the government which induces high-minded men to 
leave the pursuits of civil life for the profession of 
arms? Is this no longer to be a profession in our 
Republic, which men of genius may study with the 
noble desire of serving their country, and the hope 
at least of earning a competency for themselves? Is 
military experience, and valour, and fame, so cheap 
that we may dispense with all which we have, and 
expect to find it always in market when we want it? 
Dean Swift humorously remarked, that the Roman 
civic wreath might be bought for two pence — ^and 
our economical legislators forgetting that the laurel 
is the growth of time, think that they may cut down 
all its towering branches if they leave its root undis- 
turbed and its trunk six feet high. Let the youthful 
ensign repress his ambition, lest he should reach the 
dangerous eminence of Jackson, Brown, Gaines, 
Scott, and other benefactors of the nation, and be 
told, the government cannot afford to pay you, and 
the army can do without you. What is this but to 
go into the field, without a flint in your musket? 
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What is it but to quench the fires which give warmth 
and light to the military character, and to hide from 
the soldier's view the plumes which he followed 
through danger to triumph? What is it but to il- 
lustrate the ingratitude of Republics, and what is 
worse, the mercenary littleness with which great 
nations may cheapen their character abroad and at 
home? Let us hope that the wisdom of the Senate 
may arrest the proceeding. If not, we presume the 
next victim will be the Navy — and we shall see some 
compting-house clerk pulling down our glorious en- 
sign from its appropriate eminence, and reducing in- 
to dollars and cents the stars which she^ such light 
upon our land, and which all our enemies strove w 
vain to eclipse or obscure. 



DREAMS OF GOLD. 

The acquisition of Florida, while it affords to the 
nation a little more room for exercise, and to Con- 
gress (if it be a bad one) a little more room for 
wrangling, has served to fill the bosoms of individ- 
uals with a species of exhilarating gas, producing 
fantastic hopes and visions, singular in their appear- 
ance, and various in their exemplification. It would 
seem as if every wish was to be achieved in Flo- 
rida, and every ill to terminate there — that with the 
soft facility of her own zephyrs, she is to yield to 
every solicitation, throwing entirely into the back 
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ground the cold and barren reserve of the old ladies 
of the connection. 

We shall attempt a brief sketch of the enthusiastic 
excitement which has grown out of the simple pro- 
position, "Florida is ours." On the annunciation 
of this important fact, the speculator in land says to 
himself, "I made a bargain some time since with the 
government; it turned out to be a bad one, it is true, 
but the government with much kindness (not much 
cunning however) let me off. Now it does not re- 
quire much courage to make another contract, be- 
cause if it fails, I shall be released, and the profits 
are all mine. Besides, the profits are certain; for if 
the land be low and wet, it will suit for the culture of 
rice; if dry, it will be good for cotton; if marshy, ex- 
cellent for manures; if a river be near, appropriate 
for trade; if the river be remote, secure from fresh- 
ets; if woody, it will yield ship-timber; if pine bar- 
ren, just the spot for health; where the growth is 
lofty, abounding with oak, and where humble, the 
fragrant pine-apple and orange; if near Augustine^ 
how secure from invasion; if near Pensacola, how 
accessible to commerce; if inhabited, what an induce- 
ment to settle on it; if uninhabited, what a site for a 
colony." Thus comprehensive in his views, eager 
in his wishes, and fertile in his illusions, the land 
speculator embarks for Augustine, with the anxiety 
of a bridegroom to behold his spouse. 

Another set of enthusiasts are called, ^^OiBSce 

Hunters." These are gentlemen who will do no 

work, unless the nation are their masters. Thej 

.trust not to labQur, nor to chance, nor to the con- 
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tracts or responsibilities of individuals! No! not 
they! They must be paid from the public treasury; 
they must be engaged by the year at least, if they 
cannot, as they prefer, be engaged for life. As the 
government is independent, it would be wrong lo 
say that those are not so, who depend upon its fa- 
vours. Now to illustrate the effects of the Florida 
purchase, arid the establishment of a provincial go- 
vernment' on these gentlemen; we will suppose that 
one office only is vacant, and that for this there are 
(and it is a moderate calculation) one hundred candi- 
dates. The new office being created, some process 
like the following passes simultaneously in the hearts 
of these hundred individuals, scattered over the 
Union, to wit — "I want an office — I deserve an of- 
fice — I'll apply for an office — I am pretty sure of 
gettir. ; an office." Written applications follow, ac- 
companied with recommendations (where they can 
be obtained) stating the peculiar aptitude of the 
candidate. The patient now enjoys a pleasing anx- 
iety sustained by the consciousness of approaching 
elevation. He never dreams of defeat, but makes 
up his mind with stoical firmness, to abandon his 
home in quest of those honours which the scriptures 
deny to a prophet, except he be on his travels. 
Never orice docs it oCcur to these eager expectants, 
that as Cinderella's slipper belonged only to Cinder- 
ella, though all the girls in the universe should try 
to put it on; so an office can belong only to one in- 
dividual, and it is useless for so many to try and 
squeeze themselves into it. When the numerous 
civil and judicial officers, Judges, Marshals, CoUec* 
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tors, Clerks, Attorneys, &c. who are to grow out 
of the Florida treaty are considered, (and yet how 
disproportionate they are to the number of applicants) 
it is melancholy to think how few of the eggs over 
which vanity sits brooding, can produce any thing. 
Yet expectation is pleasing. 

There is something exhilarating in this acquisition, 
to the professors of law. A title drawn in a strange 
language, must be to a certain degree obscure, and 
in a thinly settled country, difficult of demarcation. 
The changes of government former and recent, mul- 
tiply difficulties. The American must pay for Span- 
ish, and the Spaniard for American law; so that here 
is a string of inducements for this class of sharp- 
witted adventurers. A valetudinarian, who has been 
quietly waiting that Florida might be ceded, to go 
there for his health, has rejected all medical pre- 
scription, and relies for recovery on the orange groves 
of Augustine; and an epicure, who had recently vi- 
sited it, on hearing the ratification of the treaty, 
turned contemptuously from the Charleston market, 
because in Florida, "he could buy a sheep-head for 
twelve cents." 

The manufacturers of books and charts, are likely 
to gain by the cession. A new map has become ne- 
cessary, to change a yellow line into a blue one; 
and a new History of Florida is announced, which 
can only contain one new fact, to wit, — its belonging 
to the United States. 

It is pleasing to observe the bustle and anxiety 
which is thus produced. We do not believe that any 
marvellous profits will result to adventurers, although 
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that would be another source of pleasure if it should 
prove so. There is one view of the treaty which 
is a painful one. It recognizes as the maximum 
out of which the merchants are to be remunerated 
for Spanish spoliations on our commerce, the sum of 
five millions of dollars. .It is understood that be- 
yond this sum, Spain is released, and our govern- 
ment not liable. It is also understood, that the 
claims, far exceed the appropriation. They will 
consequently be paid only in certain proportions, 
and that probably at a distant period, all the de- 
mands being ascertained, before any can be paid. 
When the government yields the rights of its ci- 
tizens, it ought in justice to assume them. It does 
not become a great nation to pay its debts like a 
bankrupt, by a dividend. It is to be feared that the 
compromise of our merchants' claims for wroqgs 
long ago sustained and acknowledged, will afford to 
them but a partial, protracted, and unsatisfactory re- 
lief. 



EUROPEAN PROSPECTS. 

Blood is the aliment of Europe. Its crowded 
population pants for war, and sickens at the dullness 
of inactive peace. The agriculturalist rejoices, when 
his neighbour abandons the plough for the sword. 
The merchant is not displeased, when his competitor 
disappears from the ocean. The manufacturer, cares 
nothing who is naked, provided he can sell him cloth- 
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ing — and the trained mercenaries of war frown upon 
that society, which gives them nothing to do. 

Interest and ambition — the love of money and the 
love of fame — the restlessness of the inactive, the 
looseness of the dissolute — and the frenzy of the des- 
perate — all tend to produce the love of war, and to 
furnish it with advocates and recruits. The whole- 
some propensities and occupations of peace, are too 
insipid for the palled appetite of the old countries. 
The freshness of nature has faded, and all with them 
is artifice and excitement. 

War too in those countries is a trade. Destruction 
is a system. The changes and decompositions of 
nature are too slow, and its beautiful reproductions 
are too rapid for the cannon and the sword. War is 
the devotion of Europe. " Open thou our mouths,^^ 
wrote the fanatic Cromwell on his artillery, "awrf 
our voices shall show forth thy praise;^^ and is it not 
at this moment, the royal organ of piety proclaiming 
in the van of armies, the merciful decrees of the Ho- 
ly Alliance? And does the Pope, the vicegerent of 
Heaven, look on patiently, and not stretch out his 
venerable arm, to arrest the warriour marching on his 
unholy errand? 

Is the minister of God neutral when innocence is 
oppressed, and despotism and madness combine to 
open the purple testament of bleeding war? Can it 
be true that the destinies of the earth, and the will 
of the Almighty are entrusted and revealed to the 
Holy Alliance? If it be, then resistance must be un- 
availing. But while there is a shadow of doubt on 
the sul^ect — until complete and csintire success shaU 
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have sealed the sanction of their enterprise — may 
Spain, true to her renown and glory — Britain, the en- 
lightened advocate of national freedom — France, the 
land of chivalry and valour — Germany, the source of 
religious and political light — and Holland, self-res- 
cued and preserved from the waves and the wars — 
lend their heart, and their soul, and their skill, and 
their arms, to the cause of oppressed Liberty. And 
if all these be, as we trust they will, aloof and distant 
from this momentous struggle, still may the invaders 
of Italy perish! May Vesuvius consume them in 
Naples, and ^Etna destroy them in Sicily. 



COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. 

We must be excused from gravely discussing the 
question, if it be one, whether if labour be multiplied 
ten fold, it will produce more than formerly, — whe- 
ther the earth, with most of its fields in cultivation, 
yields more, than when many of them were covered 
with forests, and many trodden down by war — whe- 
ther mankind with a daily growing access of peace- 
ful population, consumes less, than formerly, of the 
good things of this earth. These are inquiries, which 
answer themselves, and when answered, (as they 
may be readily by a child,) can we be at a loss to ac- 
count for the stagnatioii of peaceful arts? Are we 
reduced to the absurd necessity of believing that man- 
kind wear less clothes, and eat less, in order to ac- 
count for the low price of rice and cotton? 
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It may be accounted for, we trust, without any 
such violation of common sense. The aggregate 
product of the earth, must be always greater than its 
consumption. Wherever life is intended to be pre- 
served and propagated, the facilities of subsistence 
must always exceed the immediate demand. If 
there was no communication between diflFerent coun- 
tries, each would contain within itself, an ample 
magazine, for its necessities. Labour would accom- 
modate itself to the prevailing wants, and if properly 
regulated, the demand for various kinds of labour 
w^ould be equal, and the prices uniform. Various 
causes, however, combine to affect the price of labour, 
and its product in various countries. Those who re- 
ly for supplies upon foreigners, are necessarily liable 
to the fluctuations of trade. War, in particular, by 
breaking up the pursuits of agriculture, and placing 
the musket in hands accustomed to the loom, raises 
the price of manufacturing and agricultural labour, 
and consequently of their products. The demandi 
that is, the necessity for these will always be equally 
great, where the population is the same; but the con- 
sumption will be less, because the article is dearer. 

Now when war passes away, and restores the un- 
tilled land to the cultivator, and replaces the soldier 
at the loom and the plough — when the channels of 
industry are choked with myriads of competitors, 
does it surprise a statesman, that out of this abun- 
dance of labour and product — out of this universal 
struggle and rivalry, should occur a common depres- 
sion of value of the various products of human indus- 
try? And if that depressioa be uniform, as it will be, 
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unless the application of labour be extremely injudi- 
cious, who has a right to complain? If a yard of 
cloth, can buy as much corn at the present time as 
it could formerly, and both be bought with less mo- 
ney, what does it prove, but that in times of peace, 
mankind mus.t be content with smaller profits, and 
more equal advances — that the consumption is never 
retarded, though sometimes the labour may prove in- 
judicious? 



LAW REPORTS. 

The enormous and daily accumulating number of 
volumes of the English decisions, begins to startle 
and annoy the professional men of Great Britain, 
who, perhaps, will one day discover, that the preser- 
vation of liberty does not necessarily require or in- 
volve such complex and minute ramifications, and 
distinctions, as these volumes exhibit and unfold. 
We never acceded to the maxim, that the greater the 
restraint the greater the liberty — or that a particu- 
lar rule was essential for every individual right. 

Truth is immortal — Justice is simple; and it would 
be a pity, if a reasonable man, with honest intentions, 
could, after due application, mistake either. The 
great streams of jurisprudence are sufficiently obvi- 
ous, and sufficiently useful, without picturing on 
maps every creek and rivulet. 

Wlien the rule is clear, the application is simple; 
and it is ridiculous, if not wicked, to obtrude on the 
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world, (with the claim of nuthority) decision after 
decision, reiterating that, which having been correct- 
ly decided, ought only once to be reported, and, if 
incorrect, ought not to be reported at all. 

The law, in Great Britain, is the most servile of 
professions. According to their common law, which- 
Pknn in his simplicity pronofmced uncommon^ that 
only is right which is continuous. A principle is 
not correct, until it has run the gauntlet through a 
long lapse of time, and an incredible number of 
judges, each of whom plays upon the common law 
as he would upon an octave flute. There is nothing 
certain in this part of their judicial system. There 
every judge, to a certain degree, legislates; and 
when one of them speaks with reverence of the de- 
crees of his predecessors, he intimates very clearly 
what he expects for his own. Tradition is excellent 
when it rescues what was lost, preserves what is 
ancient, and revives what is obsolete. But tradition 
necessarily implies uncertainty — and right can never 
be uncertain. Justice does not require to be re- 
claimed. The light of letters may grow dim, and 
perish; but the light of truth is everlasting. 

We, therefore, conceive the multiplication of ex- 
amples in a science, which professes to rely on pre- 
cedent, to be a deviation from the reason of the rule, 
and painful and onerous to those who are required to 
be familiar with them. If there were, indeed, a se- 
lection from the general adjudications, of such de- 
cisions as fairly constitute exceptions to the general 
rules, or exhibit novel combinations or views of es- 
tablished principles— a publication of these would 
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be interesting and valuable. There may be, it is 
true, neiv cases, but we do not think there can be 
new principles, or in other words, new law. And 
yet, the common law consisting of the successive de- 
crees of courts, it is obvious that the Judges in Eng- 
land have a controlling power over the law, which 
imparts a great interest to their decisions, and causes 
such anxiety to procure them. Now we prefer, in 
every respect, statute to judicial law. The first 
emanates, as it ought, from the chief authority of a 
state; it is promulgated officially, and is generally 
known. It works a general good, or a general evil. 
When erroneous, every body sees, feels, and com- 
plains of it; and when obnoxious, it will be repealed. 
An evil done in the other case, operates on individuals, 
excites little attention, but often does irreparable in- 

jury- 

With these views and opinions, it would appear 
desirable that statute laws should, as far as possible, 
be made to include the various relations of men in 
society. The common law, (much good as it may 
have done in Great Britain) must necessarily expire 
of plethora. When the task of reading l)ecomes in- 
tolerably burthensome, and intolerably expensive, 
men will begin to think for themselves. And after 
all he has little, that will avail him any where, whose 
mind is crowded even to satiety, with the thoughts 
and reflections of others. 

The evil we allude to is growing among us; and we 
presume not many years hence,a lawyer will be expect- 
ed to have in hisoffi(*e,in addition to the British cases, 
those of our sister States, from Maine to Louisiana. 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR * 

"One science only can one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit." 

The maxim of Pope has been narrowed, and it is 
customary to separate pursuits, between which, there 
had scarce been a shadow of difference, in order, as 
it would seem, to produce that perfection, which 
arises from the uninterrupted and assiduous study of 
a subject however minute. The number of trades, 
connected with the formation of a pin, is an amusing 
illustration of this truth, which has been carried so 
far even in this country, as to annul in some places, 
the co-partnership of the barbers and hair dressers^ 
making them independent of each other. 

Our courts of law, however, exhibit an entire re- 
verse of the rule. Instead of a lawyer confining him- 
self to one system of law, he is ^Hovjours pret,^^ as 
Blackstone says, in them all — and if he be tolerably 
popular, may hear his name called at the same mo* 
ment, in three or four distinct courts. It is fortunate 
that the courts are within hearing of each other. 
One pair of stairs converts an attorney into a so- 
licitor — a declaration into a libel, or a bill in equity; 
and changes the whole subject matter, and rules of 
discussion. Still, in all these changes, the lawyer 
remains the same — like Pertinax . Single in the play, 
adapting himself with profit and facility to them aU, 

* Particular reference is had in this article to legal practice, 
and tb^ structure of Uie Coui:t-G(ouse in Charlestpn. 
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There is fortunately some rule of precedence, which 
governs him in these perplexing calls. The Court 
of Common Pleas yields to the Constitutional Court, 
the Constitutional Court, to the Court of the United 
States — and the United States Court, to nobody: 

During the conflicting sitting of these Courts, ac- 
companied sometimes by the Municipal Court, a cli- 
ent may speculate as follows, on the trial of his case: 
if my opponent is ready and willing to go to trial — 
and my witnesses and his witnesses are ready — and 
neither my counsel nor the opposite counsel are en- 
gaged in the Court of Common Pleas, nor in the Court 
of Equity, nor in the Constitutional Court, nor in the 
Admiralty, nor in the Circuit Court of the United 
States — then mv case stands an excellent chance to 
be tried in the Municipal Court, which courteously 
yields to them all. Would it not be well to classify 
the lawyers — ^to divide their numbers in reference to 
the Courts — to give a fair proportion of talent and 
learning to each, in the ratio in which it requires it; 
and not to leave the proceedings in one Court sta- 
tionary, to enable another to proceed? 



CONVENTIONS. 

The frequency of State Co^ventions to alter and 
amend the Constitution, does not augur favourably 
fo^ the duration of our Republican Institutions. 
The fundamental law of a community, presupposes 
much wisdom, and reflection, and unanimity^ in its 
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adoption. It is the cardinal rule, in which all ac* 
quiesce, the expression of important and unquestion- 
able principles. Once established, so far as it is 
wise, it will control the prosperity of the commu- 
nity — being the pledge of its security and the assu- 
rance of its power. It should, above all things, be 
permanent, bearing a close resemblance as it does, 
to the foundation of an edifice, which is buried un- 
der the earth, that no curious observer may spy out 
its defects, and attempt to innovate upon it. Now, 
as the strength of the foundation is chiefly discover- 
able in the superstructure which it supports, so the 
strength of a political constitution is best ascertained 
by the blessings which grow out of it. And as it is 
perfectly safe, and sometimes expedient, to alter the 
portico, the balcony or the roof of an edifice — but 
unwise if it can be avoided, and dangerous to med- 
dle with its foundation, lest you undermine and 
destroy it — so may we with propriety amend and 
alter the minor regulations of the State, leaving in 
sacred security its original charter. Consistency is 
beautiful even in itself; but consistency in legislation 
is all-important. Invade one established principle, 
and you set them all afloat. As the world advances 
in learning and in light, new truths will arise, and 
amendments will suggest themselves to the wisest 
legislator; but if every thing new is to be adopted, 
and every thing old to be discarded, nothing will be 
constant but change. 

The fluctuating fortunes of France during her re- 
volution, grew out of the perpetual fickleness of her 
government, which changing every day its shape 
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and its hue, exhibited a succession of tyrants, more 
intolerable in their sway, than ever would have been 
a long unbroken line of hereditary despotism. Con- 
stitution-making was reduced to a system and a 
trade; and the Abbe Sieyes could equip nations from 
his pigeon-holes, as a merchant tailor would furnish 
an individual from his ward-robe. 

Now it is scarcely credible, that in the U. States, or 
any of them, there should at this early period of our 
history, exist any over-weening desire to alter the 
fundamental institutions of the State. One would 
think that the elements of the system, had scarcely 
acquired adhesion and symmetry, or been moulded 
into strength, when it is proposed to sever and dis- 
unite them, for the purpose of forming new combi- 
nations. Thus it is, that the spirit of innovation is 
for ever at war with experience, wisdom, and anti- 
quity. And yet antiquity of itself is beautiful, like 
the drapery of moss on the venerable oak. But in 
politics, antiquity is revered. It gives character to a 
nation, and ancestry to states— connecting the past, 
the present, and the future, in a common bond of 
affection and renown. 

What is new, is to a certain degree strange, and 
must be experimental. The common consent of 
mankind, therefore, regards with distrust every effort 
to innovate on state constitutions. 

We cannot then but regret to perceive the popular 
propensity to re-model existing systems. Partial 
benefits may result, slight blemishes may be removed; 
but the whole fabric shakes and trembles as in the 
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concussion of a tornado, which sometimes lays a 
structure in ruins, while proving its strength. 



AMERICA. 

. Who shall rejoice in his country, if it be not the 
American citizen? Who shall fill the temple of the 
Almighty with praise and thanksgiving, if it be not 
the people of the United States? What land, if it 
be not the territory of our republic, exhibits sinless 
monuments of national prosperity, and unalloyed 
sources of exultation and joy? 

To be exempt from the superstition of rank, the 
superstition of power, and the superstition of bigot- 
ry — to be blest with a country reserved for thou- 
sands of years, from the knowledge and the grasp, 
and the contamination of Europe — preserved virginal 
and pure, that it might in one happy moment, deve- 
lope at once all the beauties of History, and form in 
political infancy the fair model of the universe — to 
have acquired all the reverence, which belongs to an- 
tiquity, without the sins, or the weakness, or the de- 
generacy of age — to start like Minerva, from the cra- 
dle to the throne of wisdom and empire: — to be 
known only as an example — to have displayed in the 
wild woods of America, the knowledge of govern- 
ment, the noble enthusiasm, the free spirit, the un- 
daunted firmness, which the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, in the days of their glory, poured on the aston- 
ished vision of mankind, dazzling and confounding 
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them, and leaving them in the irretrievable obscurity 
of the dark ages — to be, in a great measure, exempt 
from the dangers, which assailed and destroyed 
Greek and Roman liberty: these are some of the 
sweet and consolatory characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

What period of modern history, down to the era 
of our revolution, was calculated to remind the world 
of the fine spirits, the superiour legislators, the devo- 
ted champions, and the eloquent advocates, of Greece 
and of Rome? Where, in that long interval were 
buried these mighty models of mankind? Where was 
the influence of their sentiments, their actions, and 
their lives, on feudal savages and cloistered monks? 
It would seem as if the reformation, and the discov- 
ery of America, and of the art of Printing, had been 
designed as contemporaneous indications of a new 
government, renewing and restoring, and exhibiting 
again, warm to the life, the beautiful images of an*, 
cient liberty. Here, if any where, would Plato re- 
cognize his republic, and Socrates his country — So- 
lon, and Lycurgus would behold the spirit of their 
laws in our own — and the expansive benevolence 
and glowing oratory of Cicero, would find themes 
of delight in our Republican institutions. 



PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The Emperor Alexander has, we hope, ere this, 
been read out of the Peace Society of Massachusetts 
t(ff his agency in the Neapolitan war. Like a shark 

18 
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escaping through a seine, he remains with the littfe 
fish, only as long as it suits him, and leaves them un- 
concernedly under restraints, which he himself disre- 
ganis. This is a fair opportunity to remark how fu- 
tile all such associations must prove, except in a case, 
like the following. If, for instance, the Presidents, 
Kings and Emperors, who hold the sword and the 
sceptre over the various parts of the globe, should 
combine in a permanent treaty of amity and peace, 
there would be much to praise in the design, and 
something to hope for in its accomplishment. But 
a society of private individuals, can at most, hopd to 
maintain jurisdiction over their own number, and to 
keep the peace among themselves. This truth has been 
fairly and fully illustrated by the example of the Qua- 
kers. From the days of George Fox, the founder of 
that sect, down to the present time, has war ceased 
or diminished its ravages, or have the evil passions 
lost their influence over the counsels of nations? Are 
there not exceptions, even in the code of the Quakers, 
which in some instances sanction or excuse war? 
The assembly of Pennsylvania, during the revolu- 
tionary struggle, who could not conscientiously vote 
an appropriation of gunpowder to Congress, obtained 
while they endeavoured to conceal their object by a 
donation of grain. 

It is fair and laudable to propagate in a communi- 
ty, those doctrines and principles, the dissemination 
of which tends either immediately or remotely, to the 
good of society. But there is, we think, soniething 
presumptuous in giving to a private institution, a 
name which conveys a desire to control national 
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counsels, either abroad or at home. Such au at- 
tempt must necessarily be abortive. For instance, if 
Charleston should form a Peace Society, embracing 
all the voters in the city, they could elect only one 
Member of Congress. He of course vt^ould be a 
peace member, and being alone, could not well quar« 
rel with himself. But what influence would he de- 
rive in Congress from the circumstance that his con- 
stituents were friendly to peace? In this country^ 
where the administration is happily wedded to the 
honour and the prosperity of the country, and there 
is not the slightest-danger of an unnecessary, or an 
impolitic war, the establishment of a peace society 
seems to us to be an act of supererogation. 



SLANDER ON THE SOUTH. 

Cheerful topics, harmonious intercourse, recipro* 
cal good offices, accord so much with our disposition 
and feelings, that we turn from them with reluctance, 
even for a while, although it be to expose evil and 
injurious aspersions on the character of this State, 
and our brethren of the South. It is melancholy, 
that in any part of the Union, men should find it 
their interest to misunderstand and misrepresent us. 

But unfortunately so it is. It appears that at a meet* 
ing of the Society of Friends, in Great Britain, a 
report was made, detailing the atrocities committed 
by the Spaniards and the French, in the prosecution 
of the Slave Trade. Two instances, in particular, 
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American vessels, the Science, the Endymion and 
the Plattsburgh, seized recently for carrying on this 
detestable trade, were all of them fitted ont in New- 
York. A very appropriate place forsooth to fulmi- 
nate anathemas against us barbarians of the South. 

The Editor of the "Connecticut Journal," also, 
has blended with an attack upon the Honourable Mr. 
Clay, much abuse of the Southern States generally, 
and of South-Carolina, and Charleston, in particu- 
lar. If, as he states, the people of the South are 
false pretenders to most of the virtues, there is one 
at least in which they are sincere — they never feel 
unmerited abuse, nor cherish resentful thoughts^ 
If it be true that they have no religion (as we 
heard once from the lips of Dr. Dwight himself) 
they have at least that scriptural generosity, which 
^^returns good for evil." It is thus, therefore, that 
we would retaliate in behalf of South-Carolina. 
We love the State of Connecticut for its fine college; 
its beautiful varieties of hill and dale— -its facilities 
of natural science-r— its humane asylums for the deaf 
and dumb— -its equal distribution of property — ^the 
general correct demeanour of the people, and the 
sweet intelligence of its ladies. Nothing can be 
gained in Carolina by abusing Connecticut. We 
are sorry if it be profitable in Conneticut to abuse 
Carolina. We belong to the same planetary system. 
Let us revolve with friendship in our destined orbits. 
It is for enemies to clash, brethren should harmonize. 

The remarks alluded to, refer, as will readily be 
supposed, to the usual dark topic of invective. Even 
here the spirit of philanthropy induces us to sug- 
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gest, what we deem the only feasible project of at- 
taining his wishes to this Connecticnt Editor. Let 
him purchase all the female slaves south of the Po- 
tomac. Let him remove and emancipate them. He 
will then in twenty -one years have five votes, 
where we now have only three, and where in thir- 
ty years we should not in all probability have a sol- 
itary one. Let him pay our planters for their lands 
and their income, and they shall cease to cultivate; 
or if he will come and cultivate our lands himself, we 
have no objection to have white culture here, as they 
have dry culture in Georgia. Then, indeed, we 
should sink, as seems to be desired, into political in- 
significance. 

The Editor of the "Connecticut Journal" will re- 
publish his Christian remarks upon us, and this our 
unchristian commentary on him. 

But to conclude in a somewhat more earnest straip. 
Since it has become fashionable to scandalize our 
State, we must look around for consoling topics, 
which shall sustain us in something like content with 
ourselves. Nor need we look far. We venture to 
enumerate some of them at the risk of being deemed 
Pharisaical in our comparisons. 

We rejoice that we live in a State, where no "alle- 
viating law" ever defeated the administration of jus- 
tice — where no mutinous spirit ever raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion-<^where no facilities of divorce ever 
loosened the bands of society — where no sectarian 
spirit ever thwarted the path of philanthropy — where 
HO false economy ever retarded the march of letters 
•T-^where no state ambition ever shook the national 
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fabric — where no conscientious scruples ever relaxed 
the sinews of patriotism — where no villainous sym- 
pathies ever gave life and vigour to pirates and mur- 
derers — where no bank speculations ever involved 
character in the mazes of fraud — where religion was 
never the stepping stone of ambition, nor corruption 
the means of power. 

"Let the galled jade wince, 
Our withers are unwrung.'^ 



DEBATES OF THE FEDERAL CONVEN- 
TION. 

It appears that Mr. Madison is about to publish a 
work containing these important discussions, relating 
to the formation, the mould, and the features of our 
happy constitution. We shall have thus, always be- 
fore us, the contemporaneous views of the enlighten- 
ed sages and statesmen, who devised our plan of gov- 
ernment, as to the powers intended to be given or 
withheld — as to the mutual concessions, required and 
accorded — as to the limits of the federal powers gen- 
erally, and the whole system and structure of the fra- 
ternal fabric. 

Such an employment well becomes the venerable 
leisure of a citizen, who having been greatly active 
in the most important assembly that ever convened 
in the western world, rescues from oblivion, and col- 
lects and preserves, for the information of posterity, 
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the oral wisdom, learning and eloquence which were 
displayed in devising and maturing: the nobly written 
Record of Liberty. It is beautiful and praise- 
worthy in the survivor of so many departed Patriots, 
to employ the evening of his life in giving due place 
and perspicuousness to the arguments, opinions and 
labours of his less fortunate brethren, whom death 
has consigned to the grave, or time would veil in ob- 
livion. 



HOLY ALLIANCE. 

The stagnancy of despotism is disturbed. The 
lightning flashes on the deep recesses of the forest, 
and the thunder breaks on the silence of ages. The 
bosom of Royalty is disquieted. Its brain is fever- 
ish, and it puts forth its arm in impotent anger. The 
horizon glows with the streaks of light, and the 
morning of liberty dawns with unwelcome spFendor 
on the benighted vision of kings. Thought assumes 
new and sublime shapes. The majesty of mind 
corhes with the majesty of virtue, to dissipate the 
false greatness of forms and shadows. "Gorf hath 
numbered the kingdoms and finished them.^^ \ 

Fear is the principle of the Holy Alliance. Fear 
not of God, but of man; fear of the warriour in his 
chariot — fear of the student in his cell — fear of let- 
ters, fear of virtue, fear of happiness. The combined 
monarchs cluster together like miserable birds, the 
water rising rapidly and approaching to engulf them. 
Great good, can never be accomplished without par- 
tial mischief and misfortune. The deluge destroyed 

19 
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in order to purify. The hour of light and liberty 
must arrive. The hand on the dial may be rashly 
pushed forward, and the folly of the Holy Alliance, 
may prematurely strike the knell of their destinies. 



FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

The Members of this assembly appear to be per- 
fect novices in the art and decorum of parliamentary 
debate. Drawn from rival and lately hostile parties, 
they want that mutual confidence in each other, 
which effective legislation requires. They want 
moreover, that controlling courtesy, which modifies 
and conceals personal antipathies, restrains the ex- 
pression of inimical sentiments, and studies per- 
suasion, thet alent requisite in popular assemblies. 
But chiefly do they want knowledge, and expe- 
rience, in the order and discipline of parliamentary 
bodies, so that indeed it would appear, from their 
published debates, that they did every thing but de- 
liberate. Hence we have sjieeches, interrupted by 
dialogue — ^and by interrogatory, and verbal reproach 
— members running to the tribune to speak, and the 
clamours of the disappointed, drowning the efforts of 
the successful. In short, it is painful to a friend of 
legislative discussion, to read such a narrative of its 
misunderstood and perverted uses. The truth is, 
this violent eagerness of declamation, results from the 
restraints on the liberty of the pres& — France is not 
free, while her press is restrained. Men who are not 
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allowed to read, will necessarily suspect their rulers 
of deception— men who are not allowed lo write, 
will give greater latitude to their speech, and blend 
asperity with freedom. 



GREECE. 1821. 

Russia dissembles no longer. The Muscovite 
marches on the Musselman. The Eagle pounces on 
the Pigeon of Mahomet. The inscription of Catha- 
rine, at Cherson, ^^As she passes hy^ Caucasus shud- 
ders^ and Byzantium trembles on her seven hills,^^ 
seems like the voice of truth from the spirit of pro- 
phecy. Constantine, with his Greek Cadets, pants 
for the sceptre which his ancestor designed him, and 
the lapse of fifteen hundred years* may restore the 
name and the religion to the capital of the Greek 
Empire. 

The revival of the Greek Itepublics, is. an episode 
in the Russian drama — a popular accompaniment of 
the Czar's ambition. That the Tartar and the Cossac 
should redeem the land of Apollo and the Muses, and 
unenlightened hordes revive the song of Liberty on 
the heights of Olympus, on the banks of the Peneus, 
in the valley of Tempe! To rescue that classic ground 
from the degrading tyranny of the Mahometan super- 
stition is an effort which might awaken and rally the 
sleeping spirits of the mighty dead. The genius of 

* The seat of Empire was removed from Rome to Constantino- 
ple, A. D. 328. 
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place re-embodies the souls of the departed in the 
scenes of their celebrity. On the top of Mount 
OssA the shade of Hercules, and the shade of Leoni- 
das at its base, inspire strength, and confidence, amd 
valour. Shall not Larissa conquer, which was the 
land of Achilles? — dwells not the spirit of Epaminon- 
das on his victorious grave — shall Thebes forget the 
martial summons of Cadmus, and Philippi learn not, 
from Brutus, either to die, or to be free? Has Mycene 
lost Agamemnon, and Cephalonia, Ulysses? Where 
is Archimedes with his consuming glass — ^where 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, iheir swords red with 
blood, and green with amaranth? Shall Ida, the birth 
place of Jupiter, and Deios of Latona, and Parnas- 
sus, the mountain of Poetry, be unmindful of their 
ancient altars, and inspired votaries? Shall not the. . 
games be revived at Olympia, and the mysteries of 
Ceres be renewed at Eleusis? Shall not Marathon 
again behold an Athenian triumph, and the shining 
sea of Marmora the wreck of the invader? Shall the 
ignorant Turk possess for ever Smyrna, where Homer 
was born, and Chaeronea, which gave birth to Plu- 
tarch? Will not the beautiful forms of heathen my- 
thology expel from the classic groves, and vales, and 
gardens of Greece, the foul spectres of Turkish su- 
perstition? Will not the rivers as of old, take part 
in the conflict, and nature vindicate the renown and 
the glory of Greece? 

But these are fairy illusions, dear to the eye of fan- 
cy, but disappearing from the sober gaze of truth. 
Common motives impel, and common results will de- 
termine the warlike march of Russia. '^To conquer 
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Turkey and divide the spoil" was the open proposal 
ofCathariue to Joseph of Austria, and then, as now, 
the feint was, *'to revive the Greek Republics." 
When Catharine procured a Greek memorial from the 
inhabitants of the Archipelago, to take the throne of 
Greeite, it was only to render her ambition palatable. 
Qui s^excuse^ s^accuse. Plausible pretext availed 
the Russian court in the conquest and division of Po- 
land. It is the same nation, with the same ambition 
with greater resources, without Poland to restrain 
her, that now invades Turkey. It is remarkable, the 
coincidence between the origin of the war in 1806, and 
that now waged in Turkey. Then the Hospodars of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, one of whom was Ypsilanti, 
being displaced as mutinous, the Russians made war 
against the Porte, from which the French diverted 
them. In these provinces, and generally through the 
Morea, Russian intrigue preserves and circulates the 
spirit of discontent, and causes it to explode whenever 
it pleases — so that now again in Wallachia ahd Mol- 
davia, and again in the name of the injured Ypsilanti 
(one of the Greek Cadets) the tocsin is sounded; and 
while the banner glories in the inscription, ^Grecian 
Liberty,' the Czar aims at the sceptre of European 
Turkey. 



PROGRESS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 1822. 

It would afford a fertile theme for a comprehensive 
mind, to survey, analyze, and discuss the various 

changes which in the last twenty years^ have taken 
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place, in the thoughts, interests and aiTections of 
mankind; — to mark, as they succeed each other with 
more or less force, the successive impulses which con- 
trolled society, and impelled it forward in a particular 
path, which for the time being, was always thought 
the correct course of action. The present always 
thinks well of itself. It is only for the future, duly 
to appreciate the past. From the dawn of the French 
Revolution which rose upqn mankind, like a crimson 
star, doomed to revolve in an orbit of blood, down to 
the immortal battle of Waterloo, war was the aliment 
of the depraved appetites of men. Inveterate hatred 
justified the arms of the combatants on all sides, and 
neutral nations, our own for instance, looked with 
eagerness, and with self-satisfaction, at the opportu- 
nities of commercial profit, which the enmity of for- 
eign nations proffered to our grasp. 

The spirit of those times was warlike — No scru- 
ple of conscience then required the Prussian to pause 
in his d^.signs on Turkey, or staid for a moment, the 
bloody career of the conqueror of IsmaeL War was 
the universal cry, from the plains of Acres to the val- 
lies of France; and sieges, battles and naval engage- 
ments, formed the interesting memorabilia of those 
times. The profession of arms advanced with incre- 
dible rapidity in public estimation, and merited that 
distinction, by an unexpected and unparalleled ad- 
vance in discipline and military skill. 

The times of which we speak have passed away. 
The spirit which actuated it, slumbers in repose. You 
scarcely hear the dying echo of the trumpets, and 
of the artillery, which roused, but a short time since« 
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the ardent spirits of this earth. A system, pacific ia 
its character, has happily sucoeeded; and a new order 
of things begins to prevail The enlightened moral 
sense of the people, dictates to the .rulers of nations, 
and preserves them in the harmony of mutual defer- 
ence and good-will. Russia tempted as she was to 
seize Constantinople, and to restore the name and the 
religion of Constantine to the control of European 
Turkey, sheathes reluctantly the sword which ambi- 
tion and interest had drawn from its scabbard. Spain 
scarcely opposes the advancing emancipation of her 
revolted colonies. — And a state of universal peace, 
bids fair soon to rejoice the heart of the philanthro- 
pist, and to present a new spectacle for the observa- 
tion of the speculative. 



CONGRESS. 

The meeting of a new Congress is always attend- 
ed with interest. It is like a new exhibition at So- 
merset-House, where we recognize with pleasure 
our old favourites, and look eagerly for the new spe- 
cimens of genius which are brought into view, and 
the fresh acquisition of taste and talent. As there 
are chefs-d'oeuvre in art, so there are master-spirits 
among statesmen— although it must be confessed, that 
the former are much more fastidious than the latter. 
A painting is tested, not by the merit of its neigh- 
bours or contemporaries, but by rules as ancient 
almost as the art itself. But of a member, whether 
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of Parliament or of Congress, we judge, not by 
comparing him with models even so recent as Pitt 
or as Sheridan^ as Bayard or as Ames, but appre- 
ciate him in reference to his immediate associates* 
Some such accommodating standard gave celebrity 
to Lord Castlereagh, as a parliamentary speaker, 
and seduced some well-meaning people among us 
into the idea that Mr. ******, of Maine, is an orator! 

The last Congress (the Missouri Congress) con- 
tained several highly gifted men; but the opinions 
and conduct of some of them seemed to us, at this 
distance, so unnatural and so dangerous, that our 
praise of them, like that of Richmond bestowed on 
Richard III. must be accompanied with a bitter re- 
serve. While on the other hand, hy their wise and 
conciliatory firmness, and the blended influence of 
their talents and their virtue, otjiers, and particularly 
Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Clay, rosf^, if possible, in 
the affections of their countrymen. The former 
gentleman continues to adorn this State in the na- 
tional councils; but the latter is gone to repose on 
his laurels in the privacy of retirement. Other dis- 
tinguished individuals will no doubt be sent from 
various quarters of the country to Washington, if 
the people will reflect how important is the trust, 
and men of talents will forget how great is the sa- 
crifice. 

We might, without flattery, praise in advance one 
or two of the new delegation of South- Carolina in 
Congress. But it would be, we presume, like a pro- 
vincial puff to an actor about to make his debut in 
the metropolis. 
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r If the new Congress steers clear of the embarrass- 
ments of the last, it will still have many important, 
and we may say some imperative subjects of legis- 
lation. Of these we shall occasionally exhibit our 
views — being perfectly satisfied, that an American 
statesman, if he reads nothing else, always reads a 
newspaper. 

The business of Congress, whatever be its nature, 
may be much expedited. In the British Parliament 
a debate is never adjourned over from day to day, 
but the decision is first taken. The legislatures of 
this country, with one or two of which we are fa- 
miliar, do very seldom, if ever, adjourn without com- 
ing to a decision on the question before them. The 
consequence is, that on a subject being brought be- 
fore either House, if the House wish information, 
the question is postponed; but if it be taken up, the 
leading men on both sides state their reasons /?ro and 
con — the House is as fully informed as it could be 
if addressed by every member — ^and the question is 
taken and decided. No time is given to prepare 
elaborate speeches, and ordinary men shrink from 
obtruding their crude ideas, after the enlightened ef- 
forts of their superiours. Now in Congress every 
thing is the reverse. Six days, in which were made 
Hhe heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and all 
that is in them,' would go a very little way indeed 
to perfect a debate in Congress. By that time, in- 
deed, they may penetrate the bark of the subject, but 
the inner covering is unaffected, and the heart is be- 
yond the reach of nine-tenths of them. Take up a 
liubject after it has been debated at Washington, and 
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yoii will find it exactly like a target, which has been 
exppsed to a hundred cockneys. Missed entirely by 
a great many — a shot here and there in the borders 
and at the extremities, but precious few in the neigh- 
bourhood of the heart or the head. The truth is, 
and it is too serious to joke about, that the Repre- 
sentatives' Hall seems to be a school of declamation, 
a gymnasium for the tongue! and we, the sovereign 
people, are compelled to pay for their prize speeches 
without the privilege of hearing them. Some rule 
ought to be adopted to check this waste of time where 
time is most important. 



LOTTERIES. 

If the prevailing propensity of our people was to 
be ascertained, it might be discovered, we think, ia 
the zeal for purchasing lottery tickets and encoura- 
ging lotteries. Besides those who, in all countries, 
embark in schemes of this nature, the idler, impatient 
of labour, — the visionary dupe of fortune, and the 
desperate, forlornly reverting to chance — besides 
these, who make up the common practitioners in 
this most pernicious mode of gambling, there are 
other more innocent partakers in the mischief. Our 
country is new, every thing relating to it is experi- 
mental; it is, properly speaking, a land of adventure; 
and the general character of the people draws them 
readily into magnificent schemes of personal aggran- 
dizement. 
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The want of large capital and resources, necessa- 
rily incident to young institutions, leads us, in great 
undertakings, to resort to the aid of lotteries. A 
pious man thinks it innocent ^o adventure in a lotte- 
ry for the erection of a church, and a scholar will 
readily expose himself to the chance of being consi- 
dered a dupe, if his mite be afforded to the promo- 
tion of letters. The charities, too, in their appeals 
Co mankind, find it necessary to promise them some- 
thing of reciprocity: for he who expects to receive 
tenfold of what he gives, finds no difficulty in being 
benevolent. Still, however, it should be remembered, 
that the principle of a lottery is adverse to the origi- 
nal design of society. We associate for the good 
and the happiness of the whole. We succeed as we 
increase the number of the happy, and diminish that 
of the unfortunate. Now lotteries are predicated 
upon the good fortune — the enormously dispropor- 
tionate emolument of a few, at the expense of the 
disappointment, the impoverishment, the mental 
anxiety, the distress, and perhaps the utter ruin of 
many of their competitors. They exact a forced 
levy, which, if the arm of the law imposed it, would 
produce rebellion. If, for instance, a thousand men 
were required to pay ten dollars each, that one might 
have a purse of ten thousand, the whole would re- 
volt. Yet state the same proposition in the shape of 
a lottery, print it in large letters, obtrude it upon the 
public eye from all the bookstores, and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand will be gulled and 
duped. ' 
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We think that even the favours of fortune are un- 
fortunate. They destroy the equilibrium of the feel- 
ings^lerange the regularity of the- habits and the 
affections — and cause an unnatural and destructive 
stimulus — 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

But the other side of the picture is dark and gloomy. 
When we consider the temptations which call forth 
in many innocent bosoms this latent and ruinous 
passion, we cannot but deprecate the insidious arts, 
while we deplore the necessities which afford it vic- 
tims. A girl, for instance, doomed to obtain her 
livelihood by hard labour, sees her more fortunate 
neighbour as beautifully arrayed and as indolent as 
the lily of the valley, and throws her hard earned 
mite into the wheel, in the hope that its revolution 
may accord her a prize. If there were nothing in it 
but this, it would be painful to see innocence deceiv- 
ed, and poverty deprived of its all; but who knows 
or who can tell the miserable consequences of such 
a propensity and its indulgence? Ignorant and en- 
thusiastic minds regard a lottery adventure as an ap- 
peal to Providence; and if they do not receive its fa- 
vours, deem themselves at liberty to disregard its 
authority. • A zeal for these speculations is a mental 
illusion, which fires and burns and hardens the affec- 
tions, and then expires of itself in smoke. 

Sheridan, whose heart was as purely benevolent, 
as his oratory was electric and powerful, threw some 
of the bright rays of his genius and his scorn on th^ 
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mischievous practices and miaous devices attendant 
on lotteries. A broker in Loudon told him, that be 
had seen in his trade so much distress and wretched- 
ness, that he was in shame induced to abandon it. 
People, he said, began by pawning their jewels, then 
their portraits, then their wearing apparel, then the 
ornaments of their children, and at last, he said, he 
had seen them take the silver clasps from the shoes 
of their infants, and exchange them for a chance in 
a lottery. Such pictures of wretchedness, produced 
by this evil passion, may not, it is true, soon be ex- 
hibited in this country; but the tendency of the pro- 
pensity is the same — and what is example but sweet 
substitute for experience? 



AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

If the public journals of a civilized country mark, 
as they unquestionably do, the state of public opinion 
and feeling, it is to be feared that no very favourable 
estimate will be made abroad in relation to our good 
manners, or social intercourse— so far especially as 
the newspaper discussions are observed which relate 
to the Presidency. It is melancholy, that the period 
has already past, when candidates for the chief magis** 
tracy of the nation were presented in the naked garb of 
truth, and rec*ognized by the spontaneous gratitude, 
and applause of the people, regarding them as coadju- 
tors in the immortal labours of their country's Indepen- 
dence. It is to be regretted that the people should 
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be deemed so ignorant of the rival candidates, at this 
time, as to induce the establishment, and patronage of 
presses throughout the Union, to assist the cause of 
some, and decry the reputation of others. Hence, 
many of our papers teem with nauseous flattery and 
revolting abuse. Character avails nothing in the 
contest — ^it is the art with which calumny can be in- 
simiated-r-it is the force with which malice can be 
propelled. 

And yet, it would seem, that Editors who would 
preserve their own self-respect, should abstain from 
lending their columns to party purposes — substitu- 
ting men for measures, and degrading the means of 
truth, to the ends of ambition. For the decency of 
the public press, we wish the contest was already 
over — for the decency of the press, we hope, that 
the scurrility which prevails in relation to the subject^ 
may be discontinued — and for the honour and safety 
of the people, we pray, that the time may never ar- 
rive, when the subsidizing of a few newspapers shall 
make a President of these United States. 

While upon this topic, we may be allowed to sug- 
gest further, whether, granting it to be necessary that 
the Candidates for the Presidency should be spoken 
of in the scandalous terms which are lavished upon 
them, it be equally necessary that conductors of pub- 
lic journals should scandalize each other — and whe- 
ther a paper, studying to be neutral in the controver- 
sy, and impartial to all the candidates, should not be 
allowed to pursue, in quiet, its unamintious course. 
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PENAL LAWS. 

There is no problem of more difficult and fearful 
solution, than the adaptation of proper and sufficient 
penalties for crime. The example of Great Britain 
shows, that extreme severity avails nothing in the 
counteraction of offences against the laws of society, 
while it is equally clear, that a pervading lenity, 
amounting nearly to a toleration, would only be ac- 
cessary to the progress of crime, and equivalent to a 
dissolution of society itself. 

It is melancholy to thiqk, and yet it is true, that 
we deteriorate as we advance in civilization; that the 
luxuries of society, tempt ambition to be rich, and 
avarice to be criminal} and the arts of society sharp- 
en the ingenuity of fraud, while they minister to the 
comforts of innocence. 

Civilized man, if he be wiser, if he be more use- 
ful, than man in a savage state, is more cunning and 
more formidable — having desires inconceivably mul- 
tiplied, and equally .numerous temptations to crime; 
for abundance only indicates want, and riches are 
the inevitable concomitant of poverty. 

The frequency of crime is therefore little affected 
by the positive institutions of society, but depends en- 
tirely on its original structure, and its artificial situa- 
tion. If a country present reasonable facilities of life 
and happiness, if the price of labour be adequate to 
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the support of industry, and an excess of population 
do not introduce such a competition a«% shall make 
labour valueless — few temptations to crime will exist 
in such a country, unless the institutions which con- 
trol it, give certain immunities and pri^ ilexes to the 
richer classes of society, so that poverty shall induce 
pining, and an unwillingness submissively to remain 
poor, while wealth on the other hand, shall be ac- 
companied with other than its intrinsic advantages, 
and inspire pride in one class, and covetousness in the 
other. The state of nature, where the distinctions of 
wealth are unknown, must therefore be more free 
from crime, than the artificial state of luxury, where 
every excess constitutes a want. 

A republic having no such distinct class of govern- 
ment as a wealthy aristocracy, will necessarily be 
more exempt from a violation of its laws, than a lux- 
urious monarchy, where the acquisition of wealth is 
made by the state, the source of envy, and the means 
of power. 

Thus, it depends upon the original frame of socie- 
ty, as it does on the original constitution of an indi- 
vidual, with what success, and how long it shall sus- 
tain and withstand the ravages of time, and throw off 
and escape the occasional and incidental injuries, to 
which every thing mortal is inevitably expased. 

Positive institutions can, at most, but curb and delay 
the propensity to dissolution, and keep in temporary 
life and vigour, the early and seminal principles of 
existence. 
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MANNER IN DEBATE, 



CoNCiLiAXi^ON is the great art of debate. In a de- 
liberative assembly, where the majority of wills is to 
be obtained,. it is astonishing that any man, having 
the reputation of talents, should so far mistake his 
aim and his object, as to be deficient in courtesy to 
his associates. The authority of intellect is difficult 
enough to be sustained, even with all the blandish- 
ments of rhetoric. It is not like personal strength 
and majesty, palpable to the eye — nor like the soul- 
subduing fascination of beauty, thrilling through the 
fibres; it is an authority founded on opinion^ on the 
opinion of your associates, as impalpable as the 
thoughts which cherish and support it; an ideal su- 
premacy which men readily deny when they choose, 
and always acknowledge with reluctance. There- 
fore, is it an authority which can only permanently 
and happily rest upon the affections of discerning 
men, who are your contemporaries. 

You can gain the affection of no man by insulting 
him; you impress no idea of your superiority by 
rudeness. Frowns are the arguments, and threats are 
the persuasives, of bullies. The brave despise, and 
the wise ridicule them. They are invariable symp- 
toms of surrender and defeat. 

An angry, supercilious speaker, on a legislative 
floor, is a positive injury to his constituents. Invest 
him with what renown you please, let his praise for 
mind be trumpeted from the forest to the sea-shore, 
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it avails nothing; place him in a situation, where he 
may be rude with impunity, and without the danger 
of impeachment, but do not send him to a deliberative 
assembly, to mar the beautiful art of persuasion with 
the very weapons of rhetoric. 



NATIONAL REMINISCENCES. 

As the scenes of the American Revolution be^n 
to fade away, and grow distant in the horizon of 
Time — ^as the shadows of age blend and confuse, and 
obscure them, curiosity awakes to recover, and gra- 
titude to perpetuate them. We cannot properly ap- 
preciate that with which we are familiar; and what- 
ever can be approached with ease, is seldom ap- 
proached with reverence, and never with awe. 

We abandon the known for the obscure, and by 
investigation increase knowledge — we desert truth 
for fable, and thus again do we develope truth. 

In moral as well as physical representations, cer- 
tain dispositions of place, and light, and shade, are 
necessary to be preserved. It appears to be an im- 
mutable decree, that the present only can award tri- 
bute to the past, and must wait for tribute from the 
future. Domestic history, has its endearing recol- 
lections. The virtues of departed relatives, we sa- 
credly gather from the wreck of time. Inanimate 
life has its memorials of interest, and the genius of 
place is as powerful as the genius of patriotism. 
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A nation is but an enlarged family. National and 
private sensibilities are the same; and these affections 
flow from one common source. 

Analyze then the feelings which throb at the men- 
tion of American Liberty; and what are they? The 
pride of children for the virtues and achievements of 
their ancestors — the love of a patriot for a land iden- 
tified with noble suffering, and signal valour — the 
affection of a citizen for the authors of his civil and 
political rights — the grateful admiration of an Amer- 
ican, for the founders of the American Republic. 

And is it surprising, that the operation of these 
combined motives should be visible, in the universal 
effort of the people of this country, in various ways, 
by the pen, by the chisel, by the pencil, to keep alive, 
and fresh, and prominent, the form and features of 
the Men of Liberty? 

A just anxiety, and an awaking interest exists in 
the United States on these important topics. Our 
artists and our scholars, our writers in history, biogra- 
phy, and belles-letters, are gathering with laudable 
zeal, the materials of their country's honour, and 
producing them as incentives to the future exertion 
of her sons. 

The period is an auspicious one. Time has car- 
ried them into distance, but not into obscurity; they 
are in the shade — but not in the dark— -like the oaky 
clad in the venerable drapery of moss. 
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CAROLINE, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

"Go, mortal of rpflpctivi* soul, 

And view the billows ^s they roll; 

In sad succession to the shore, 

They rise, and break, and foam, and then are wen no more^ 

Thus hourly short-lived mortals go 

To crowd the darkened strand; 

Alike the mighty and the low 

A melancholy band." 

The death of the Queen of England is not an 
event to be passed over without comment. It is for 
the obscure only to disappear in silence, ^descending 
at once into the grave and oblivion. It is with the 
humble only that the world ceases to be busy, when 
it sees them no more, and enmity seals an everlasting 
truce. 

But the great, whether for good or for evil, histo- 
ry retains upon the stage to await, like the monarchs 
of Egypt, the posthumous decrees of posterity. Of 
posterity, whose decisions are founded not on the 
imperfect, prejudiced and erroneous impressions of 
contemporaries, but the fair and impartial comparison 
of acknowledged truths, tested by the application of 
the immortal rules of justice, and preserved among 
the lasting monuments of time. 

On their immediate survivors, the dead have this 
melancholy claim, to be exempt from their censure, 
their contempt, or their hate, as being removed by 
the Almighty from the power of mortal suffering or 
injury, and summoned to his awful and final tribiui'. 
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al. The dead are entitled to this courtesy from the 
living, that there be praise for their virtues, forgive- 
ness for their sins, compassion for their sorrows, and 
prayers, for their resurrection and eternal life. Grief 
is beaufiful when Bending over the grave: but the de- 
formity of hell belongs to him, who goes there to re- 
vile. 

The high rank of her ancestry, and the splendour 
of her nuptial alliance, entitled the Queen of Eng- 
land, to no small share of the observance of mankind* 
Her sudden abandonment by her husband — her real 
degradation, throwing her nominal rank into a with- 
ering shade — her early misfortunes, darkly eclipsing 
the short day of happiness— the assaults on her char- 
acter from a quarter which dwed her love and protec- 
tion; her vindication, painful and humiliating, and 
difficult; a monarch for het accuser, and his creatures 
for her Judges — in exile when at the house of her 
husband, watched with suspicion in Great Britain, 
pursued by suspicion abroad — a wife, denied the so- 
ciety of her spouse— a mother torn from the embra- 
ces of her daughter in prosperity, and denied her last 
adieu in death — her father in his grave, and her bro- 
ther at his side — it fell to the Princess of Wales to be- 
come the Queen of England. 

Where should the Queen of England be except in 
its metropolis? She hastened thither from the con- 
tinent; but the government sent messengers to warn 
her away, and to threaten her approach, with prose- 
cutions, and divorce, and the scaffold. Charges not 
the less terrible for being obsciire, were made by her 
own cousin and consort and studiously arrayed by his 
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ministers, to alarm and reduce into perpetual exile 
a solitary, helpless and deserted woman! 

It is not in guilt to provoke inquiry. It is not in 
woman to covet danger; and for a female to resist a 
monarch and his court, is either the rashness of insan- 
ity, or the noble daring of virtue. 

When did the woman es(*ape whom the Monarch 
of England ever aimed to destroy? 

To remain abroad was to be secure — was to be 
honoured by British Ambassadors as their Queen 
and mistress — to receive a large salary (could honesty 
compromise with crime!) and free from the civil and 
ecclesiastical power of Great Britain, to enjoy the 
protection of the one, and the pious offerings of the 
other. England was not her home. The death of 
,George the Third, and of her daughter, were to her, 
in the language of Cicero, dira portenta ac funera 
domus! 

Toreturn to England, was to encounter accusation 
and all its concomitant misfortunes; to be charged 
with unknown crimes before such a court, as might 
be chosen by her sovereign and accuser, and to con- 
tend against the resentment, and hatred, and influr 
ence, of rank, and power, and opulence, with no re- 
liance but the consciousness of innocence, the com- 
passion of the generous, and the kind assistance of 
such professional men as dared to embark in the 
difficult and almost hopeless effort to withstand them 
all. 

With all these obstacles staring her in the face, 
she embarked for England, thereby displaying to al) 
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human apprehension, a consciousness of innocence, 
and alacrity to confront her accuser. 

The novel, and we may say romantic, courage 
which thus threw an unprotected female into the 
hands of her enemies, struck common minds with 
reverence and sympathy, and those whose liearts had 
not been prevented from their natural impulse, shared 
deeply in her misfortunes, and prayed for her suc- 
cess. A national glow of feeling mr^rked her arri- 
val, and the full tide of popularity bore her along. 

It was time that the waters should ebb, and leave 
her (wrecked on the strand) whom they had lately 
carried on the top of the billows. 

The apparatus for her ruin was prepared. Ex parte 
affidavits, procured in Italy, the cheapest market, and 
arranged so as to produce the best effect, were com- 
mitted to the hands of the ministry, some of them 
holding places in the House of Lords, and others in 
the Commons, to frame an accusation against the 
Queen, which involved her character, her divorce, 
her exile, and possibly her life. It could not be 
made in behalf of the King. With little grace, in- 
deed, could he have asked for a divorce. It was not 
in behalf of the people — the Commons had never 
discussed, much less adopted the measure. They 
had resort to a mode of proceeding less than judicial, 
and more than legislative, to pass a bill, declaring 
not a general rule, but a particular fact, and a parti- 
cular penalty growing out of it — ^so that the bill 
might pass into a law, and still the fact be untrue. 
By admitting evidence to prove the fact they had 
assumed, they gave something oi the air of judicial 
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inquiry to this process against the Queen, who, with- 
out being called on for a plea, found herself on trial 
before the House of Lords, containing nine of the 
ministry who had prejudged, and declared her 
guilty. 

The independence of the House of Peers, of royal 
control, is no longer a question on which a doubt 
can arise. The personal influence of the monarch, 
and the officia^influence of his ministry, are well as- 
certained. If it be a rare occurrence for the ministry 
to fail in any measure which they design and ma- 
ture, even when its success affects in no degree the 
personal love and wishes of the sovereign — ^if to 
propose, be almost equivalent to enacting, that which 
may even in a case of slight interest be deemed ex- 
pedient, what is to be thought of the entire failure of 
a scheme dear to the heart of the monarch, and ad- 
vanced and enforced by all the varied obligations 
which the patronage of the empire and the prosperity 
of the state imposed and required? Who could have 
dreamed that in the House of Lords, with his royal 
brothers, and his courteous generals and admirals, 
and his ministry to lead them, the King could have 
been disappointed of his sacrifice? Yet so it was. 
Take the ministry from the number of v6tes, and on 
the passage of the bill, the House of Lords was 
equally divided. The conjurors failing in their ex- 
periment, abandoned it precipitately; and yet, it is 
said, since her demise, in certain London prints, and 
re-echoed in this country, that the Queen had beea 
condemned. If it be meant judicially, such an as- 
isertion is a mockery of justice. If it be meant bj 
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statute, it betrays the grossest ignorance of the 
simplest process of legislation. 

The Queen was not condemned, she was acquit- 
ted; and her accusers fled like incendiaries by the 
light of their own torches, afraid to continue their 
discovered schemes. They abandoned the proceed- 
ing, and left the nation to admire their valour in at- 
tack, and their precipitance in retreat. 

The Queen of England now received from the 
nobility and gentry of that country, many tokens of 
sympathy for her unmerited persecution, and of con- 
gratulation on her fortunate triumph! The ministry 
had been foiled, and their brief authority trembled in 
their grasp. The Queen, still the source of alarni, 
became anew the subject of attack. As the opposi- 
tion members had sided with her, therefore she be- 
longed to the opposition. Nothing was sincere be- 
tween them. They concealed their designs on the 
state, under an affSected regard for her, and she lent 
herself to their treasonable views. If she was not 
lewd, she was licentious; if she was not a prostitute, 
she was a radical. To favour this idea, all her com- 
munications in reply to the various popular addresses, 
although certainly not written by herself, or if by her- 
self, at moments of great distress, or great exultation, 
were scrupulously used and set forth in the ministe- 
rial prints, as if twenty-five years of injury might not 
be allowed a few momentary expressions of spleen. 

When a great crisis is past, many of its auxiliaries, 
in general, depart with it. Public attention flies in 
quest of another topic, and carries with it, its train of 
the curious, and the eager, and the indolent. The 
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sustained feeling, too, which enables an individual to 
meet and struggle through, and overcome a great ca- 
lamity, is apt to sink, and prey upon itself, when it 
has. nothing more to encounter. Thus it happened 
to the Queen. It being known that she was safe, 
the public mind lost much of its interest and anxiety 
concerning her, and the King, to abstract it entirely, 
brought forward, in extreme magnificence, the spec- 
tacle of his coronation. The Queen, safe from the 
designs of the court, began to count the number of 
her retinue, forgetting that novelty disperaes the 
fickle, while the occasion was over, which had ral- 
lied the constant. Her lofty spirit, which had never 
yielded to her calamities, could not brook the seem- 
ing desertion of her friends. 

Here was her errour, and here was her misfortune^ 
Did it not occur to her, the proverbial fondness of 
change, and appetite for novelty, which actuate the 
populace? Did she not know that crowns — and 
sceptres — and thrones and diadems^ were baits ori* 
ginally devised, to arrest, and enslave the vulgar, and 
would not be continued, if better could be substitu- 
ted? And did she hope or imagine, to place her un- 
pitied pnisfortunes, in competition with the splendid 
allurements of the King, studiously rallying round 
him the whole nation, by arts and devices of long apr 
proved use and authority? Nature had ordained her 
defeat. Where the flower is gaudy, the insects will 
repair. If you value it by its adherents, what.is.the 
magnolia, to the honey-suckle? Some infatuation 
like this-— some glowing ember of a dying spirit 
appeared iu the Queen's conduct on the Coronation 
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tiay. If wisdom was always to be found in man, 
and weakness was never excuseable in woman, we 
would blame her. But her situation like all her his- 
tory was novel arid unique. 

That she aimed to excite a disturbance, and oppose 
the Government, is the weak, puerile calumny of 
panic struck slanderers. Why the Queen went to 
Westminster Abbey, posterity will not inquire. Why 
she was excjuded at its door, neither their Bishops^ 
their Historians, their Bards, nor their Champions, 
will ever be able to explain to an honourable mind. 
Whfat! a Queen discarded with insult from the cere- 
monials of loyalty! A christian Queen denied en- 
trance to the sanctuary of religion! A lady refused 
admittance at a door, when there was a gentleman in 
the room! Fie upon- their Generals, their Bishops, 
and their Champions! To have suffered such an in- 
sult, could not tarnish a saint. To be capable of in- 
flicting it, is to act like a King. 

Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles the First, pen- 
sioniess and destitute at the Court of France, was re- 
lieved by the humane assiduity of the Cardinal de 
Retz. Thie latter remarks in his memoirs on this 
subject, "posterity will hardly believe, that a Prin- 
cess of England, grand daughter to Henry the Great, 
hath wanted a faggot in the month of January, to 
arise from her bed in the Louvre, and in the eyes of 
the French Court. We read in history, with horrour, 
of baseness less momentous than this, and the little 
concern I have met with about it, in most people's 
minds, has obliged me to make I believe a thousand 
t|imes this reflection: That ^^xamples of past thnes 
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sustained feeling, too, which enables an individual to 
meet and struggle through, and overcome a great ca- 
lamity, is apt to sink, and prey upon itself, when it 
has. nothing more to encounter. Thus it happened 
to the Queen. It being known that she was safe, 
the public mind lost much of its interest and anxiety 
concerning her, and the King, to abstract it entirely, 
brought forward, in extreme magnificence, the spec- 
tacle of his coronation. The Queen, safe from the 
designs of the court, began to count the number of 
her retinue, forgetting that novelty disperses the 
fickle, while the occasion was over, which had ral- 
lied the constant. Her lofty spirit, which had never 
yielded to her calamities, could not brook the seem- 
ing desertion of her friends. 

Here was her errour, and here was her misfortune* 
Did it not occur to her, the proverbial fondness of 
change, and appetite for novelty, which actuate the 
populace? Did she not know that crowns — and 
sceptres — and thrones and diadems, were baits ori- 
ginally devised, to arrest, and enslave the vulgar, and 
would not be continued, if better could be substitu- 
ted? And did she hope or imagine, to place her un- 
pitied misfortunes, in competition with the splendid 
allurements of the King, studiously rallying round 
him the whole nation, by arts and devices of long apr 
proved use and authority? Nature had ordained her 
defeat. Where the flower is gaudy, the insects will 
repair. If you value it by its adherents, what is.the 
magnolia, to the honey-suckle? Some infatuation 
like this — some glowing ember of a dying spirit 
appeared in the Queen's conduct on the Coronation 
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tiay. If wisdom was always to be found in man, 
and weakness was never excuseable in woman, we 
would blame hen But her situation like all her his- 
tory was novel arid unique. 

That she aimed to excite a disturbance, and oppose 
the Government, is the weak, puerile calumny of 
panic struck slanderers. Why the Queen went to 
Westminster Abbey, posterity will not inquire. Why 
she was excjuded at its door, neither their Bishops, 
their Historians, their Bards, nor their Champions, 
will ever be able to explain to an honourable mind. 
Wlrat! a Queen discarded with insult from the cere- 
monials of loyalty! A christian Queen denied en- 
trance to the sanctuary of religion! A lady refused 
admittance at a door, when there was a gentleman in 
the room! Fie upon- their Generals, their Bishops, 
and their Champions! To have suffered such an in- 
sult, could not tarnish a saint. To be capable of in- 
flicting it, is to act like a King. ' 

Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles the First, pen- 
siohless and destitute at the Court of France, was re- 
lieved by the humane assiduity of the Cardinal de 
Retz. The latter remarks in his memoirs on this 
subject, "posterity will hardly believe, that a Prin- 
cess of England, grand daughter to Henry the Great, 
hath wanted a faggot in the month of January, to 
arise from her bed in the Louvre, and in the eyes of 
the French Court. We read in history, with horrour, 
of baseness less momentous than this, and the little 
concern I have met with about it, in most people's 
minds, has obliged me to make I believe a thousand 
tihnes this reflection: That ^examples of past times 
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move men beyond comparison more than those of 
their own times." 

This incident, sufficient of itself to excite the ani- 
madversions of posterity, will derive greater interest 
from its seeming connection with the death of the 
Queen. It will be seen, that in a few days she 
sickened and died. It will be seen, that a sense of 
injury preyed upon her spirits, and that life yielded 
under the pressure of calamity — that with charac- 
teristic firmness, she contemplated death with a 
christian spirit, forgave her enemies, and in christian 
hope, looked forward to a happier world. It will be 
seen, that the persecution of the ministry endured 
until her death, and even survived it It will be seen, 
if the Historian will consent to stain his narrative 
with the venal and polluted slanders of the London 
press, that her death bed was made the topic of ca- 
lumny, and horrible to relate, of ridicule; that her 
dying words were attributed to a factious spirit — 
and inasmuch as when life was wearing away, she 
sent for no Christian Bishop^ who had in life dis- 
carded her, she neither heeded nor deserved the so- 
laces of religion. 

Her name struck from the Liturgy of the estab- 
lished church, was not even to appear on the roll of 
the Redeemer. Her disembodied spirit was not al- 
lowed to depart without the accompaniment of bru- 
tal sarcasm and ill concealed Joy. 

It will be seen, " O quantum est in rebus inane^^ 
that the crown which they denied her while living, 
they bore in cruel mockery with her corpse, and that 
Death had instructed their heralds in pohteness. ]( 
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win be seen, that cruel and contemptuous to the last, 
not one of the Royal Family attended her remains, 
and the metropolis of the empire was prohibited from 
beholding for the last time the mortal relics of its be- 
loved Queen;— that the Government (who had sought 
in vain to subdue the spirit) usurped the control of the 
corpse, that they devised an unfrequented road to con- 
. vey it to the sea-shore, and that the route of the fune- 
ral was concealed even from her friends. It will be 
seen, that a military escort (Proh! Pudor) represent- 
ed the government in the procession, and that in 
consequence, as might be expected, the people were 
trampled on, and the unarmed murdered. 

It will be seen, that the popular affection and sen- 
sibility, roused by the little meannesses and unmanly 
persecutions of the ministry, rose en mnsse^ and ob- 
tained a melancholy triumph, by causing the funeral 
to pass through London, as of right it should; that 
no injury took place which was not produced by the 
soldiery, and her oppressors had nothing to dread, 
but the pangs of remorse. 

Posterity will feel for her, who in the hour of 
death desired, but dared not ask, to be buried in her 
daughter's grave. 

History that loveth virtue and adoreth truth, the 
sentinel that guardeth the innocent in the grave, will 
vindicate her fame; and History, that holdeth up the 
light of instruction, and of warning, will reveal her 
accusers. The Monarch, York, Clarence, Welling- 
ton, and Anglesea, the chaste observers of the nup- 
tial rite; the virtuous shudderers at female errour! 
History, the blessed minister of justice, will review 
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ier life, the crimes alledged against her, the power 
and facilities of her prosecutors, the evidence wherein 
they were defective, and the perjuries wherein they 
abounded. History, the hope of the magnanimous, 
will applaud her noble daring and moral courage, 
such as has never l)een surpassed in woman, and 
beautifully contrasted with the spirit of her enemies. 
History, the sweet refuge of the afflicted'on earth, as 
she dwells on the picture, and records the sorrows of 
this unfortunate lady, will speak thus of her: her 
sin was to be suspected, she was made to suffer, as 
if suspicion had been proof, a most persecuted 
woman — a most degraded Queen. Her frequent 
trials eventuated in proving, that nothing could he 
proved against her. To accuse falsely, is to accuse 
maliciously; and nothing too infamous can be infer- 
red, when perjury seeks to supply evidence. The 
treatment of Caroline, Queen of England, renders 
her a deserved object of compassionate regard. It 
was a stain and a scandal on the decorum, and mag- 
nanimity, and virtue of the age. 



NAPOLEON. 

The violets are gracing with their sweets, the tomb 
of Napoleon. His fame, refreshed by the tempora- 
ry slumber of the grave, soars to its destiny, where 
truth has placed her tribunal beyond the prejudices 
of mankind. Neither friendship ncNr enmityy peithcgp 
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fear nor falsehood, neither adulation nor en^y, can 
mar or increase the character which time and reflec- 
tion form, in enlightened periods, of the great men 
of this earth. 

The living, if they will not do justice to each oth- 
er, dare not do injustice to the dead. It is, perhaps, 
to an ingenuous mind, a delightful effort, magnani- 
mously discarding vulgar prejudices and feelings, 
looking with love, and with sympathy on the lumin- 
ous points, which distinguished a great man, known 
always, as the natural enemy of his country, to come 
forward and be the first to weave a garland for his 
brow, and to proclaim his praise in the very hall, 
where had never before been heard any, but loud de- 
nunciations of his character, and imprecations for his 
destruction. 

If there be any acquaintance or sympathy between 
the thoughts of the living and the dead, how cheer- 
fully must it strike the dull cold ear of the departed 
conqueror and legislator; how must it thrill through 
bis bosom with unexpected transport, to hear the 
loud echoes of applause bursting from the British 
Senate, at the recital of the humane, wise and im- 
mortal labours of Napoleon. 

It would appear that the English government take 
much interest in the immediate cause of the death of 
Bonaparte. It is said to have been an hereditary dis- 
ease, and totally unconnected with the influence of 
the climate of St. Helena, where he was imprisoned. 
Time will elucidate this matter, and may one day 
afibrd us sources of information which have been 
hitherto suppressed* Every thing that ' has been 
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heard of Bonaparte, since his confinement, has been 
from the jailors who had him in custody, and who 
would not be likely to say any thing detrimental to 
themselves. There was no grand jury of nations to 
visit the prisoner, and hear and investigate his com- 
plaints. Whether he suffered or not from the con- 
duct of the authorities at St. Helena, we have no one 
to inform ns. The statement is altogether ex parte^ 
and those who are inclined not to be over respectful 
in their estimate of the government which held Bo- 
naparte in captivity, may deny them credit for any 
thing which could assuage its bitterness. On the 
other hand, the attempt to conceal what befel him 
in life or in death, could avail but a short time — the 
death of Bonaparte necessarily restoring to liberty 
those of his brave and devoted associates, who ad- 
hered to him when stripped of his power, and shared 
with him the pangs of captivity in the solitude of a 
desert. How sublime are the sacrifices of friendship! 
That which clung to him has one duty still to perform 
— ^to rescue from obscurity the latter years of its illus- 
trious object— to exhibit the temper with which he bore 
his misfortunes — the light in which he regarded the 
conduct of his enemies — the train of his thoughts — 
his views of politics — his reflections on war — and 
his hopes, whether in this world, or the world to 
come. History will allow no blank in the biogra- 
phy of Bonaparte — and if Truth will not take up the 
pen, Fancy will be subsidized in her place. 
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NEAPOLITAN IMPROVISATORI. 1821. 

The beautiful little interlude of Italian Liberty is 
already over, and the curtain falls again, of darkness 
and despotism. The sword, true to its purpose, is 
the successful minister of tyrants, and liberty expires 
without a struggle. We had hoped for better things. 
We did believe that Naples would have exhibited a 
picture of a state, such as was described by Alcaeus, 
of 

^^High minded men, who know their rights, 
And knowing, dare maintain them." 

We expected the Neapolitan arms, like the sword of 
Harmodius, to be entwmed with laurel, and at least 
to be dipped in blood. After so much promise of vi- 
gour and perseverance, it is melancholy to discover so 
much of despair and pusillanimity — could not a Nea- 
politan in so good, equal an Austrian, in so bad a 
cause? They may '^stoop,^^ it is true, "to conqaerP 
The Austrians will not remain there, and another 
spark may inflame anew the political system. It 
may be that their policy is Machiavelian, and their 
submission not in earnest. 

But their impulses appear to be so sudden and un- 
controllable, that it is wholly unsafe to speculate up- 
on their conduct or their fortunes. 

The fate of Naples, augurs ill for Spain and Por- 
tugal. The representative government of France 
too, must cause her to be regarded with jealousy, by 

23 
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the absolute despots of the Holy Alliance. After a]I, 
the sword can never propagate, or arrest learning, and 
learning is the parent of Lilierty. The hand may 
tremble — the heart may fail — and the iron arm of 
power may subdue the outward man, but the immor- 
tal spirit of inquiry, driven from the field of war, will 
pursue its path in peace — will pervade the cottage — 
will illumine the cell — will penetrate the palace — un- 
til the fires of Heaven shall descend to light the Aliar 
of Liberty. 



RIGHTS OF CREDITORS. 

When a citizen contracts a debt, he pledges his 
funds for its payment — but he does not pledge his 
labour, or his liberty. The State is concerned that 
he be not idle — the State is his security that he re- 
main free. Individual control in either of these in- 
stances, is detrimental to the public good, and inter- 
feres with the rights of society. Accordingly we find 
that the state limits the exercise of this power by a 
creditor over the person of his debtor, in one case to 
ten days imprisonment, and in another to three 
months. Now if as conceded, the State has a right 
to limit this power, it is obvious that it has a right to 
abolish it; and the creditor has no right whatever to 
hold his debtor in prison, except by sufierance of the 
State. Now wherefore should this power be conceded 
to individuals? Is it ever included in the penalty of 
a bond, that in default of means to pay it, the defeo- 
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dant shall lose his liberty? Is it the condition or 
the fair inference of any contract, that he, who be- 
ing honest, cannot pay his debt, shall be compelled 
to reside in a particular part of the city, and be 
there indolent and useless? Is it within the reason 
of the case, and does it afford any reasonable pros- 
pect of satisfying the debt, that this imprison- 
ment is authorized? Does the creditor gain any 
thing by it? On the contrary, he is frequently com- 
pelled, and is always liable to maintain his debtor, 
while in custody. On the other hand, the debtor 
suffers — and the State suffers, being deprived of the 
productive labour of an honest citizen. To aUoWf 
therefore J imprisonment for debt, is for the State to 
amerce itself and its citizens, without the remotest hen- 
eft to any one. 



CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 

He who admires the pure beauty of real greatness, 
and the sublime charms of simplicity, would do well 
to contrast the quiet Inauguration of an American 
President, with the artificial, gaudy, and extrava- 
gant parade of the British Coronation. It is well that 
such scenes do not often occur in these days of good 
sense and practical usefulness. The propriety of the- 
atrical representations has been questioned, wheii 
confined to their wonted sphere, and exhibited on al 
diminutive scale. What is to be thought of tha(t pro- 
cess, by which an immense city is converted into a 
stage, where the great men tff ad enlightened udition, 
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in the mockery of farce and pantomime, violate rea- 
TOn, and taste, and dignity, to solemnize the acknow- 
ledgement of their hereditary monarch! Does it 
not occur, that as these Coronation ceremonies are, to 
the modern observer, unmeaning, stale, and obsolete, 
so do they bring into ridicule and contempt even the 
honoured and holy personages, who appear thus in 
connexion with them? 



CONTEST FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 

It is melancholy and fearful to observe how the 
contest for the next Presidency, mingles itself with, 
and discolours and stains the debates in Congress, 
the cabinet discussions, and the measures of the na- 
tion. The anxious and overheated zeal of interested 
office-hunters, and the sycophancy of venal presses, 
pointing, with obvious fidelity, as the wind blows 
them, are of slight importance indeed, when com- 
pared with the struggle at Washington — the family 
dissension (if we may so call it) — the strife for the 
crown, within the walls of the palace — ^in the pre- 
sence of the waking King. 

Shakspeare, to preserve the decency and decorum 
of the scene, put Henry the 4th to sleep, before he 
allowed his son to take his crown, for which he made 
so sweet an apology. And if it suited not the de- 
cencies of life and nature, which Shakspeare under- 
stood so well, that such a premature ambition should 
be displayed without rebuke— so doth the sagacity 
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of a statesman, revolt from every thing, like a strug- 
gle between members of one and the same family, for 
the accession to a government which aims at security. 

In monarchies, therefore, the eldest son is designa- 
ted to the succession — for no such government could 
be permanent (and innovation is the dread of monar- 
chies) were a contest allowed between the princes 
themselves; and each be excited to bid over the oth- 
er, for the crown of the empire. 

The nation, subject to the operation of such a con- 
test, would inevitably suffer, as one or the other ob- 
tained a momentary ascendancy; and it would gradu- 
ally lose its confidence in all of them. 

But the confidence of the Nation is not required 
in a monarchy, which relies upon force, and only 
aims at security. 

The confidence of a Nation is every thing in a Re- 
public, and guards the rights, liberties, and happiness 
of the People. Now who can confide in warring 
counsels — in a divided house — in opposing currents 
— in waves mingling in a whirlpool — and winds, 
conflicting in a hurricane? The avarice of power, 
should at least be as respectful as the avarice of 
wealth. 

To quarrel for the inheritance, at the table of the 
living incumbent, is not among the miserable sins of 
a miser. 

And is it more excusable to mutiny in the cabinet 
of a nation — to struggle for the helm, on the quarter- 
deck of the ship, when the Captain is on board and 
the crew on duty? Cicero, speaking of the dan;i< rs 
of liberty, called them Jluctus republicce — ^the waves 
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of the Republic. It requires wisdom to control, con- 
fidence to surmount, and harmony to conciliate them. 
Thus doth the beautiful analogy of nature, attain the 
security of physical navigation. There are four car- 
dinal points of the compass, but the needle points at 
one. 

Where you cannot confide, you are necessarily in- 
secure. The nation is not prone to distrust the gov* 
ernment. It errs perhaps on the other side. But it 
becomes those associated with the government, to do 
nothing which can impair public confidence. It is 
impossible to confide in the counsels of a cabinet^ com-' 
posed of men^ having personal and political views f ta^ 
tally hostile to each otlier. 

The existence of such a cabinet is at war with the 
interests of the country. If the secretaries will, by 
a premature developement of their ambition, excite 
party contention throughout the country, personal al- 
tercation on the floor of Congress, and fear, and anxi- 
ety, and distrust every where, would it not be grace- 
ful at least, to retire from a station where they were 
placed for other and better purposes? 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

The independence of South America, cannot be 
properly appreciated by those who regard it merely 
as a new political establishment, adding one more to 
the catalogue of nations, and taking from Spain a 
vast portion of her wealthy power^ and conse^iiejiicQ. 
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The world is only one family, and the sub-divisions 
of States and empires, are only valuable as they in- 
crease the facilities of happiness and security. 

The enlightened spirit of truth, insensibly but con- 
tinually undermines the false and superstitious fa- 
brics of ill-founded power — ^and the native vigour of 
intellect, breaks through the artificial bonds of an 
ill-constituted society. The idols which tyranny so 
successfully erected and maintained, in past ages, and 
even in the present, are daily losing their influence, 
and authority is, as it ought to be, the prerogative of 
virtuous and enlightened minds. A government 
(we speak of those which are civilized) can in the 
present day, scarcely be considered secure which 
does not profess at least openly, to consult the hap- 
piness of the governed — and does not studiously con- 
ceal every feature of despotism. So much has been 
gained for man by the spirit of liberty, guided by 
the spirit of patriotism; and gathering from the glo- 
rious depositories of ancient suffering and achieve- 
ment, lessons, models and incitements of freedom. 

If the Greek and Roman Republics had left to 
posterity, only their history and their experience 
on the subject of acquiring, and maintaining, and 
losing the inestimable privilege of self-government, 
they would deserve our ardent affection, even with- 
out their sublime morality — ^thdr beautiful arts-— their 
refined taste — and their elaborate learning. Some 
of these latter, indeed, are perfectly consistent with 
despotism. But the republican spirit of those days 
is their conspicuous and immortal praise. We, who 
live with all the benefits of their example, will have 
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to blame ourselves only, if we make shipwreck of 
our happiness. Our best security in the United 
States is, the dissemination of kindred principles 
with our own, and the successful establishment of 
similar institutions. Liberty requires no proselytes; 
her progress is that of light. We exist in connexion 
with no vulnerable or exploded opinion. There is no 
mystery in the machinery of our government — it is 
a simple illustration of the harmonious pursuit of 
happiness, by the voluntary, unrestrained, and col- 
lective force of society. 

As our institutions were the model and the en- 
couragement of the liberators of South America, so 
their independence will prove an additional security 
to our institutions. In the communion of rights, 
feelings, and interests — in the common cause of re- 
publicanism and representative government, we shall 
sympathize, and flourish, and grow together. The 
beautiful daughters of Spain have been introduced 
into the society of nations, under our auspices. May 
they long maintain their position, acquiring honour 
for themselves, and conferring it on those who have 
regarded them with favour. 



AUTHORS OF^HE REVOLUTION. 

Why is there so much warm and angry cavilling 
at this late day, on the relative merits of Gen. Greene 
and Col. Henry Lee? The peqple of this country 
require no such discussion. We do not in America 
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try our heroes after death, as the Egyptians did their 
Kings. We care not an iota who thought of making 
war in the South — we know who did. We judge 
men by their actions* It is only on the bench that 
opinions and actions are one and the same. We are 
not to be weaned from our affection to the memory 
of Greene, We are not to be torn from our admira- 
tion of the gallant Lee. We regard their revolution- 
ary characters as sacred. We know that they sleep 
under the same sod, each at the side of the other — 
and if they could now both be summoned from the 
grave, where their dust is commingling in token of 
their affection, neither would receive any thing at 
the expense of his friend. Do, then, let this contro- 
versy cease — it surely is unimportant. That Gen. 
Greene and Col. Lee thought together, and thought 
correctly, we perfectly know; and gravely to quar- 
rel on the question, which of xhem first thought of a 
favourite measure, is as important as to ascertain 
whether the window in the parlour or the window in 
the drawing room was first opened in the morning. 

It was beautifully said in Portland, where Bur- 
roughs, of South-Carolina, commander of the Enter- 
prise, and Blythe, of England, commander of the 
!|^oxer, were buried together after the engagement; 
that having laid their ships along side like heroes, 
, they laid their bones together like brethren — and if 
the magnanimous courtesy of war could thus asso- 
ciate enemies in death, and endear both with kin- 
dred sorrow — is it not cruel that kindred warriours 
shall not sleep in peace.'' 
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We may complain of death, as much as we please; 
but we cannot accuse him of originating quarrels. 
He seals the lips of love, it is true — but so does he 
those of hatred. He stills the music of the heart — 
but he lends no clamour to the passions. As there 
are no favourites in his empire, so there is no rivalry 
in his dominions. Death indeed is a peace-maker. 

^'But shed on Fox's urn a tear, 

^will trickle to bis rival's bier,-^ 
And blend with drops of glory there.'' 



REMONSTRANCE OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE 19TH CONGRESS. 

GENTLKMBNy 

It is now only thirty-eight years since I was 
called into existence by wise and enlightened minds^ 
and brave and patriotic spirits, to secure the bles- 
sings of peace and union to these confederated States, 
and to preserve the glorious liberties which they had 
achieved side by side in battle. My parents did not 
wish nor expect me to bear any of the features of the 
Constitutions, written or unwritten, that then go- , 
verned the world, and aware as they were of the 
uniform fall of the ancient Republics, they sought 
not to model me after those of antiquity. They had 
to produce something of its own kind. As the life 
of the parent is frequently involved in the birth of 
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the offspring, they trembled lest the coimtry might 
in this untried peril mourn and suffer, rather than 
rejoice — and that the world might behold in me a 
monster, rather than a blessing. Long, anxious, and 
full of labour were the hours that preceded my ex- 
istence. Wisdom, honour, and patriotism, were pre- 
sent at my birth — and the brotherly band of states- 
men convened at Philadelphia, with Washington at 
their head, christened me as the fond child of the 
convention, and then sent me in the cradle to greet 
the household families of the States. They all at 
different intervals recognized and embraced me, and 
up to this period we have all lived together in the 
utmost harmony. My birth, indeed, was the cause 
of universal joy among reflecting people. I was the 
offspring of mutual concession, for the great pur- 
pose of mutual strength, union and security. It was 
an era in the history of the States, when the weak 
threw away their fears — and the strong relinquished 
their ambition, and equality of right, and equality of 
protection were thrown as a mantle over this happy 
countr y 

Coming, as I think I may say, without vanity, and 
without metaphor, like Minerva, from the brain of 
intellectual wisdom, it has been my good fortune to 
make friends and admirers all over the globe. Bles- 
sings and success have attended me since my con- 
nection with this Union. Leaving alone the untold 
and inexpressible joys of a government felt only in 
the happiness it bestows — my name has operated as 
a talisman both in war and in peace. The country 
and myself have beea alike honoured-«*^and it was 
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said in the late war with Gre-it Britain, that while 
the President and the Congress had done nothing, the 
CanstUuiion and the United Siaies had done won- 
ders. I think I have realized the hopes, and sur- 
passed the expectations of the authors of mj exis- 
tence. I do not believe that one of them, if alive, 
would find fault with, and beset and worry me as I 
am at present in jour honourable body — and yet 
other Congresses do not treat me so— my portrait 
hangs ia every Legislative Hall of emancipated 
South America, and delivered Mexico— and the 
Greeks are fighting to possess it up lo their knees in 
blood. I do not believe, indeed, that any of you are 
unfriendly to me — ^when you dine with your consti- 
tuents, I am always toasted, and when your maiden 
feet tread for the first time the hall of legislation, 
you swear to preserve and protect me. 1 am not, 
however, exactly within your power. There are 
guardians around me visible and invisible. I was 
not, it is true, dipped into a river to render me invul- 
nerable, as was the son of Thetis, but I was bound 
with the ligaments of every American heart — steeped 
in the affections of every American bosom — prayed 
for in the aspirations of every American tongue. 
Time, it was expected, would make some change in 
my features, but even these are not always for the 
Worse — ^as one of your own memliers said, in a let- 
ter to his constituents on the day he took his seat, 
blessing his stars that he had got to Congress, and 
promising, that the longer he staid there the better 
he would grow — and yet, if the truth was known, I 
suspect 1 am a great deal younger than that member, 
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and many others, who as Horace says, are prone to 
discover spots and freckles on a beautiful skin. 

You may imagine that I have seen (as who in this 
newspaper reading country has not?) the various at- 
tempts to mutilate me, which have been made in 
both houses of your honourable body. It is true, no 
one has yet said, "off with his head, so much for 
Buckuigham'' — but many of you would very kindly, 
and with a view to improve my appearance, help 
yourselves to a finger-joint, or a piece of an ear, or 
some.important part of my system. I am treated 
not nke a household god, in the temple of liberty, 
but like a hacknied picture,^ that every one paws 
with his fingers, and analyses with his walking cane, 
and blesses with his rebuke. I am aware you are 
all my friends, and that all is to be for my good. 
What a pity you were not in the convention, or do 
you desire one now? You promise to renew and 
repair every thing that you remove — but how, when, 
where? But once start a ship from her ways, and 
who will arrest her progress? Do you think the 
same spirit of compromise exists now that did forty 
years ago? Would you shake that which is secure, 
to remove a single metaphysical grievance, when 
entire ruin might, and would, in all probability ensue? 
Would you, were a lion in the lobby, open the door 
and "let him in, to try if you could get him out 
again;" or would yout by shutting it, avoid bis 
annoyance? 

Do not tamper with me. Do not mix me with 
the herd of applicants that sue for your bounty. 
You are yourselves, the creatures of my beneficence. 
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Do not trifle with the sacred orisinal chancter of 
freedom — pursue your own legislative duties, and 
spare the ConstituticHi. 



SUFFERINGS OF IRELAND. 

How awfully wretched is he to whom the earth 
denies sustenance, and society cannot yield succour; 
and who lives, only that he may starve and perish. If 
you are a man, and have studied and imbibed the spi- 
rit of the ancient philosophy, you may suffer without 
repining. Self-endurance is the noblest effort of na- 
ture. But to see your mother, whose bosom was 
your earliest banquet — ^yoiir sister, nursed in the 
same cradle with yourself — ^your daughter, whom 
you have brought into this vale of tears and misery — 
to see these wasting away with hunger, pining and 
emaciated — to witness the terrible anxiety of nature 
to escape from inevitable suffering, reposing gradu- 
ally in exhaustion and in death — to see these, without 
delirium of nerve and agony of spirit, would bespeak 
you to be more than mortal. 

Such is the wretched situation of a portion of Ire- 
land, a country wedded to misfortune. Persecution, 
famine, disease, death! Melancholy lot of a brave 
people! Awful occasion of universal sympathy! 
The earth itself appears to have taken up arms 
against Ireland, and closes her bosom against the 
starving sufferer. Oh! how happy, how grateful 
ought we to be in this country, who enjoy an abun- 
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dance which no prodigality can exhaust; who are 
always in the smiles and in the sun-shine of Heaven; 
and whose sufferings, (for we must suffer in our turn, 
nor have we any prescriptive right to happiness) 
whose days of suffering we repeat, are placed far be- 
yond us in the vale of futurity. 

We deserve what we enjoy, only in proportion as 
we sympathise with those who suffer. Is there then 
one among us whose heart bleeds not at the recital 
of the calamities of the distressed peasants of Ireland? 
peeling with their teeth, in the agony of despair, the 
bark from the trees, and subsisting on the leaves of 
blooming flowers, that smile on their distress? 

We are too distant to relieve the sufferers. But 
there is a common source of relief which is near to 
all mankind. It is the beneficent Creator, to whom 
in humility, and in penitence, let the prayers of the 
pious and the innocent fervently ascend, that he 
would restore to the earth its fertility, to labour its 
reward, to the living sustenance, and happiness, and 
rescue from physical distress and ruin, the unhappy 
and the oppressed people of Ireland. 

And peradventure, a regenerating dawn may suc- 
ceed this, the darkest period of their affliction — as 
the warning stars leave the earth in a deeper gloom 
just when the sun is to gladden it, with his splendor 
and beauty. 
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ADDRESS 

0ELIVSRSI» ^ ORB THE NEW-ENGLAND SOCIBTT OF SOUTR-eARO* 
LINA, ON THE 22d DECEMBER, 1820 BEING THE TWO HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING AT PLYMOUTH OF TBI 
ANCESTORS OF NEW-ENGLAND. 

[The following Address, by some inadvertence, was omitted to be 
inserted among the orations at the beginning of the volume. Yet 
it will be found not unappropriate, as a leading articlei for the 
present division of Mr. Crafts' writings.] 

On this day, two hundred years ago, a handful of 
individuals landed at an inclement season, on an un- 
known and barren coast; in the land of pestilence, 
on the territory of the savage. Fraud or accident 
had diverted the course of their voyage, and they 
were placed beyond the protection, weak as it was, 
of European charters. Neither the Church nor the 
State accorded them the privilege of monopoly or of 
participation, and they landed with no better plea 
than their necessities, and no protector but their 
God. 

Providence was not unmindful of them. That 
they might with scrupulous honesty occupy the soil, 
its former inhabitants had perished by disease, or 
wandered into exile — that they might in infancy be 
secure from Indian warfare, the natives had been 
withdrawn from the sea shore — and lest famine 
hould involve them in early ruin, the scanty grana- 
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rie« of the savage became the treasure trove of the 
stranger. The soil was nigged and mountainous, 
indicating the labour and perseverance which its cul- 
ture required. It had not the baneful reputation 
of gold and silver mines, the cheap ruin of adventu- 
rers and nations. It was primitive and virginal, like 
the snows that invested it. Scarce a path on its sur- 
face but the track of the hunter and his game — scarce 
a sound in its forests but the rude chorus of the 
winds. 

Well may we ask what worldly inducement im- 
pelled this little band of men, women and children, 
away from their friends and their home, in a little 
barque, across the perilous ocean, to an ice-bound 
rocky shore? Was it ambition — that master passion 
of the human breast, that knows not difficulties in 
the pursuit of power? To charge them with ambi- 
tion were to accuse them of lunacy. Was it ava- 
rice — that Cameleon curse of our nature, which as- 
similates us to all climates and all suffering in pur- 
suit of gain? They had no means to traffic, and no 
arms to plunder. Were they convicts, doomed to 
expiate among the savage, their sins among the civi- 
lized? They had been sinned against, not sinned 
themselves. It was that sense of wrong, which he 
who feels it at all, feels most acutely, and forgives 
never. It was that species of oppression, which he 
who endures ail else never will endure, that gave 
birth to this desperate and heroic enterprise. You 
may invade a man's opinions, one by one, and dis- 
possess him of them all, until you interfere with his 
religious seuiiments, and his rights of conscience. 
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You then strike a spring, whose elasticity increases 
with its pressure, rallying every other power in the 
system and quickening the motion of them all. You 
provoke his love of truth — his regard for early im- 
pressions — his sense of duty — his hopes of happiness 
— his pride — his zeal — his obstinacy — his chagrin 
and his resentment. He who would willingly en- 
counter these, knows nothing of the lessons of his- 
tory. It appears to be the decree of God, that re- 
ligious persecution shall avail its authors only shame 
and remorse, while it endows its victims with ex- 
traordinary courage, ensures them the Divine pro- 
tection, and tits them for heroic suffering and achieve- 
ment. 

It matters not whether Princes regard faith as con- 
nected with loyalty. If they look upon a sectary as 
a traitor, they will soon find in him a rebel. The 
fire that assails the temple will soon find its way to 
the palace, ^'Proximus ardet.^^ 

To the world, enlightened as it is, with regard to 
the terrible effects of religious dissension, it cannot 
but appear surprising, how at a moment when the 
infallibility of the Catholic Church was so generally 
denied and deprecated in Europe — at such a mo- 
ment, when the mind was on the stretch of inquiry 
to supply the chasm thus created in its faith-— even 
then a new church discipline among the Protestants, 
should be regarded as perfect, and enforced by the 
terrors of the secular arm. Nor can we look with- 
out pain upon the humiliating fact, that questions 
such as these, whether a ring should be given ia 
mairiage— -whether a surplice should be worn in 
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preaching — ^whether in saying the Lord's prayer 
we should say, "Father Our," or "Our Father," 
have stained in civilized countries the scaffold with 
innocent hlood, and enlisted murder in the cause of 
bigotry. 

Yet out of events apparently insignificant, and by 
humble and simple means, does the Almighty mould 
the destinies of the earth, defying and defeating hu- 
man sagacity in the march of omnipotent wisdom. 
Had Hooper been allowed to dispense with his 
gown, the Puritans might have been retained in the 
body of the Church; and had Cromwell been allow- 
ed to embark for America, the world had not wit- 
nessed the crimes and the triumphs of that marvel- 
lous hypocrite. 

The Ancestors of New-England, driven from 
their home by the persecution of Laud, after a short 
residence in Holland, where religious and political 
discussions prevailed with much force and freedom, 
embarked for America, in the hope of enjoying re- 
ligious liberty, if not at home, yet under the autho- 
rity of their Monarch. They asked his license to 
live in an uncomfortable wilderness, crowded with 
dangers, but so obnoxious were their doctrines, and 
so slighted their loyalty, that they were refused pro- 
tection, and only promised indifference. They came 
however, and the treachery of the Dutch, who had 
furnished them a refuge, caused them to be landed 
far north of their original destination. 

Houseless, frozen, miserable outcasts! why not 
forsake your hopeless enterprise, and leave to the 
great men of the earth the costly office of planting 
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colonies, enlightening the heathen, and taming the 
savage? 

"It was not,'' to use their own language, "with 
them as with common men, whom small things could 
discourage or small discontents cause to wish to be 
again at home.'' They formed on board of their 
ship a plan of civil and political government, a strict 
and "sacred bond to take care of the good of each 
other, and the whole," and disembarked with a fear- 
less intrepidity, inspired by conscience and justified 
by Heaven. 

If the Indian was friendly /or a while, the climate 
made war upon them, and ere they could plant the 
earth with seed for the living, they opened it to find 
graves for the dead. They were sorrowful but not 
disheartened, adhering to their purpose with an in- 
tense steadiness of soul, which almost excites the be- 
lief, that an Angel had revealed to them the glories 
of their destiny. They endured neglect and oppres- 
sion, the awards which the world in its charity and 
its discernment decrees to merit and to genius. Un- 
thinking world! how often thy wrongs are sources of 
triumph, and thy honours themes of ridicule. A strong 
affection among themselves — an unbending reliance 
on Providence — patience in sufiering — perseverance 
in toil — strict honesty, and benevolent regard to- 
wards the Indians were their characteristics. By the 
aid of these, and the rigid purity of their manners, 
although peaceable, they conquered a country — al- 
though unambitious, they founded an empire — al- 
though obscure, they shall bef held in honoured re- 
membrance. 
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The Colonies planted in various parts of the con- 
tinent may be regarded as adjective, leaning for sup- 
port on a religious or a political power. The Pil- 
grims of PI V mouth stood by themselves. Other set- 
tlements, having royal copartners and ecclesiastical 
license, faded away and withered. These were re- 
fused a charter from the State — the Church regarded 
them as heretics, but their rights were embraced in 
the line of Virgil, ^'Deus nobis hcec otiafecit*^^ 

Soon after the discovery of this Continent, if dis- 
covery be a proper term, the Pope, with a generosity 
that cost him nothing, gave one half of its territory 
to the King of Spain, and the other to him of Portu- 
tugal. The amia()le monarch of France, who could 
not, as he said, discover these legacies in Adam's will, 
found a clause in his own favour, entitling h\iti to 
a share, and Henry Vlll., who coveted every thin§^, 
was alive to the charms of foreign empire and the 
honour of extending the true church. — The Dutch 
claimed dominion over a part, but their authority 
soon melted into allegiance .to their neighbours, and 
their claims disappeared. These conflicting titles all 
agreed in this particalar, that they were or pretended 
to be under royal and religious grants. Let us examine 
the rights which they conferred. — The Pope as the 
head of the church, gave away the territory to the 
Spanish and Portuguese as the earliest christian dis- 
coverers. The gift was invalid and the reason was 
untrue. The Pope had no right in the premises, and 
all the discoverers of this country were Italian9.r It 
was destined for another Rome, and, if there had 
not been a misnomer in our chriiscening, we should 
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all have been Romans. The right of discovery ap- 
pertains to that only which has been lost, or which 
is new. An inhabited country can never be the sub- 
ject of such a conveyance. Every grant accorded 
in Europe was consequently void and worthless 
for any right, that is conveyed. The unchartered 
Pilgrims of Plymouth therefore^ had as ample and isis 
just a title to this country as any body in the world, 
not excepting the savages themselves. For it can be 
easily shown that the territorial rights of the Savage 
were limited in their extent, and inferiour in their or- 
der to those, which the Pilgrims derived from God 
and nature. 

It is not true as a general position, that the soil of 
this continent ever belonged to the savage. He had 
merely the right to hunt in its forests, with this addi- 
tion, that in the parts of the soil cultivated and im- 
proved by him, or occupied with that design, he had 
an absolute estate. 

It is a rule that the capacity to improve gives the 
best right to enjoy. It is also a rule, that when the 
exercise of one right becomes incompatible with the 
due use of another, that which is least importaAt 
shall be discontinued. Now, what are we to believe 
was the design of the Almighty in placing man upon 
the earth? That he might draw forth its latent re- 
sources—enlighten its hidden recesses — cover it with 
smiling harvests — ^increase its capacities of produc-* 
tion — analyse its substance, and adorn its surface 
with mansions of comfort and happiness, asylums for 
misfortune, nurseries for literature, and temples for 
piety. And wherefore did he give to him the mag- 

26 
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nificent Ocean? That he might traverse it for health, 
for pleasure, for riches, for learning, for liberty, for 
conquest and for glory. 

The culture of the earth is that toil for bread, 
which the Scriptures ordain. Shall the hunter stand 
at the mouth of the forest and oppose the entrance 
of civilized man? Shall the Savage lift his toma- 
hawk against the decree of the Almighty, and for- 
bid the gospel to enlighten the heathen, or the wil- 
derness to blossom like the rose? Shall territories, 
fitted to sustain thousands in polished life, be the ex- 
clusive domain of a few indolent stragglers? As well 
may the fisherman stand up in his canoe, and call the 
Ocean his! The escape of a deer disappoints the 
hunter at once of his prize and his empire; and if the 
fish elude his line, where is the sovereignty of the an- 
gler? The agriculturist is entitled to as much of the 
forest as he needs. The chace must yield to the 
plough. If the Indian will not change his habits, he 
must alter his abode. When the fox becomes tame 
he may abide in. the city, and when the Indian con- 
descends to be civilized he may abandon the woods. 
We take without ceremony the possessions of a luna- 
tic, holding them in trust for his reviving reason. 

These sentiments may be perceived to indicate the 
extinction of the Indian race. And why should not 
that happen? nations are not immortal. Greece — be- 
loved Greece, whose language is the nomenclature 
of nearly all that we know — whose institutions were 
the models of nearly all that we enjoy — whose heroes 
the portraits of nearly all that we admire — Greece 
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is no more — ^her land is prostituted bj the foot of the 
Turk and the song of Lord Byron. 

Rome, after all her noble lessons and examples of 
public spirit — after the production of her immortal 
Code — after blessing the world with Cicero, enough 
of himself to embalm a world — after her magnificent 
achievements in the beautiful arts, did not the Bar- 
barians destroy her? 

And shall ignorance alone stalk in triumph on the 
earth, and shall not the Savage yield in his turn to 
the tide of civilization? What is there to redeem 
these from the mortality of nations? In the long 
lapse of ages what have they done for the improve-- 
ment of mankind? Nothing. What for the cultivation 
or adornment of the earth? Nothing. What for their 
own amelioration or happiness? Nothing. What is 
their occupation? The chare. What their delight? 
Indolence. What their warfare? Stratagem. What 
their faith? Duplicity. What are they? What they 
were. What will they be? What they are. Will 
they never improve? No, never. The Sun and the 
Stars, the sentinels of Heaven, watching human im- 
provements on earth have scarcely detected them in 
a solitary effort. To assign to the Indians an indefi- 
nite longevity would be to arrest the motion and mu- 
tability of Earth and its empires. Yet in their histo- 
ry there will remain redeeming virtues. Many a 
monarch might covet the noble constancy of Mon*^ 
tezuma, and the pure fame of Massasoit — and- many 
a maiden emulate the sweet acts of Pocahontas. 

The Pilgrims of Plymouth formed the nucleus 
around which ulterior accessions grew, and expand-* 
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ing, became the Colonies of New-England. They 
purchased from the Indians their rights, real or ima- 
ginary, and James I. came with tardy reluctance into 
the confirmation of a settlement, whose birth had 
been obnoxious to him. Their religious indepen- 
dence soon led them to political inquiries. How 
difficult it is to stay the hand, that lifts but half a veil. 
Curiosity is like light, once give it admission and it 
penetrates every where. Charles I. called the Ply- 
mouth Colony a factious set. They began it is true 
with denying hereditary right unless it were accom- 
panied by hereditary talents and hereditary virtue; 
and whether we look to Virginia or New-England, 
we find the same spirit and the same declaration of 
the right of self-government in the Colonists them- 
selves. 

It required little sagacity to discover, that the Bri- 
tish yoke would be borne no longer than it was com- 
fortable, being regarded as an ornament, and never 
suspected to be a chain. It was accordingly broken 
into atoms, and the lightning that destroyed it, 
while it revealed the Independence of America, 
awoke the sleeping lions of liberty throughout the 
globe. 

If, on this day, after the lapse of two centuries, 
one of the Fathers of New-England, released from 
the sleep of death, could re-appear on earth, what 
would be his emotions of joy and wonder! In lieu of 
a wilderness, here and there interspersed with solita- 
ry cabins, where life was scarcely worth the danger 
of preserving it, he would behold joyful harvests, a 
population crowded even to satiety — villages, towns, 
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cities, states, swarming with industrious inhabitants, 
hills graced with temples of devotion, and vallies vo- 
cal with the early lessons of virtue. Casting his eye 
on the ocean, which he past in fear and trembling, 
he would see it covered with enterprising fleets re- 
turning with the whale as their captive, and the 
wealth of the Indies for their cargo. He would be- 
hold the little colony which he planted, grown into 
gigantic stature, and forming an honourable part of a 
glorious confederacy, the pride of the earth and the 
favourite of Heaven. He would witness with exul- 
tation the general prevalence of correct principles of 
government and virtuous habits of action; how gladly 
would he gaze upon the long stream of light and re- 
nown from Harvard's classic fount, and the kindred 
springs of Yale, of Providence, of Dartmouth and of 
Brunswick. Would you fill his bosom with honest 
pride, tell him of Franklin, who made the thunder 
sweet music, and the lightning innocent fire-works 
— of Adams, the venerable sage reserved by heaven, 
himself a blessing,, to witness its blessings on our na- 
tions—of Ames, whose tongue became, and has be- 
come an AngePs — of Perry, 

<<Blest by his God with one illustrious day, 
A Blaze of Glory, ere be passed away." 

And tell him. Pilgrim of Plymouth, these are thy 
descendants. Show him the stately structures, the 
splendid benevolence, the masculine intellect, and the 
«weet hospitality of the metropolis of New-England. 
Show him that immortal vessel, whose name is sy- 
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nonymous with triumph, and each of her masts a 
sceptre. Show him the glorious fruits of his humble 
enterprise, and ask him if this, all this be not an 
atonement for his sufferings, a recompense for his 
toils, a blessing on his efforts, and a heart-expanding 
triumph for the Pilgrim adventurer. And if he be 
proud of his offspring, well may they boast of their 
parentage. 

The descendants of New-England, wherever situ- 
ated, must regard with sympathy the land of their 
Ancestors, and look back with pride upon their com- 
mon origin. The statesman can find no brighter ex- 
ample of union, strength and harmony than that, un- 
der which these early associates grew into celebrity 
and power. They knew not sectional divisions — 
they were one — the strong supporting the weak, the 
weak confiding in the strong. They were toise — but 
alas, wisdom belongs to poverty and danger, and not 
to pride or prosperity. 

In the happy days of our Republic we seem to be 
losing sight of the cardinal points of happiness^ 
Local jealousies darken the political horizon, and fill 
it with dismay. The startling question of Missouri, 
teeming with unknown and unimagined issues — 
whence did it arise, and where will it eventuate? It 
did not arise in New-England. The North and the 
South, like physical extremes, have the same ten- 
dency and resemble each other. 

This evil spirit, for so we may call that which has 
grown so suddenly and darkly over us, blending in 
new combinations all the elements of discord, origi- 
nated it is believed, in the intermediate States. 
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Speaking of it as men unacquainted with its views, 
but having every thing to dread in its progress, may 
we not say, that to question or to assail the early and 
sacred compromise of our confederacy seems to be 
no more honest, than to assail or invalidate lawful 
rights — no more generous, than to taunt the unfor- 
tunate with their condition — no more patriotic, than 
to deny one's allegiance, and no more humane, than 
to provoke the worst of civil wars. If these inquiries 
grow out of a love of power, it is that species of pow- 
er which, as Pythagoras remarks of gold improperly 
acquired, had better not be acquired at all. If it be 
humanity, it is the humanity of fratricide; there is too 
much darkness in the colour of their charity, and too 
much distance in the scope of its relief. Let us hope, 
that we have mistaken the motives and object of these 
painful discussions. Let us hope, that our States- 
men, on all subjects of national concern, will look to 
the interests of the whole and of each othen The 
warriour disdains domestic weapons — the Statesman 
should despise local prejudices; and it is a triumph 
unworthy of honourable ambition to crow over 
Achilles by pointing at his heel. 

Gentlemen of the New-England Society — ^Uncon- 
nected with New-England by birth, I yet owe to it 
my name, and injustice to its inhabitants have pen- 
ned this imperfect sketch. It is the record of active 
and persevering virtues, such as filled up and adorn- 
ed, and endeared the long life of your late worthy 
President and benefactor.* I miss from among you 

* Nathaniel Russell, Esq. deceased. 
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his venerable form — He rests from his benevolent 
labours. The useful only have a right to live, and 
sweet is repose after honourable toil. 

What is life? But a pilgrimage under an uncertain 
sky, through dangerous paths, over obstacles fearful 
to encounter, and difficult to remove. What b life 
but a pilgrimage? which is happy only, when it is 
over. 



ORPHAN ADDRESS. 

[The following Adress was delivered by William Duke, an in« 
mate of the Charleston Orphan House, before an assem^y, in 
the city. The object was to obtain a sufficient sura for his fu- 
ture education — and the appeal was highly successful.} 

I KNOW not why little children like myself, found 
in the abyss of poverty and wretchedness, should at- 
tract so much benevolence and sympathy, unless it 
be that the Almighty pleads for us in the bosom of 
the virtuous. It is He, the guardian of the weak — 
the protector of the humble — the father of Orphans, 
and the God of the innocent, who inspires the afSu- 
ent and humane with tenderness to the poor and the 
desolate. In his mercy he gave us parents — dn his 
wisdom he took them away; in his compassion he re- 
stores them. 

We are your children, children of your vhrtues, 
children oiyour liberality. 

Charity is the child of heaven, and bears its er- 
rands to earth on the beams of the sun. The cold 
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It warms; the blind it enlightens; the lost it discovers 
and reclaims; the desponding it inspires with hope, 
and the timid with confidence and joy. 

Where shduld / have been? Where yem, my little 
smiling associates, but for the blessings of this divine 
institution — this asylum of the wrecked — ^this nest of 
forsaken birds, where our infant hearts are happy, 
and our infant tongues are grateful? Can we pic- 
ture the sufferings we have escaped, and the untried 
perils from which we have been saved? Some of 
us would have been shivering with cold, others cry- 
ing with hunger; some immersed in sin, and all in- 
volved in wreichedness. Some of us might ask for 
charity, and be requited with scorn; some be doomed 
to a premature death, and others to weep in the bit- 
terness of anguish, over the grass-grown graves of 
our parents — 

Where fathers and mothers ^'are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied.'' 

We were early wretched. Grief met us at the 
threshold of life, and warned us of its miseries. Our 
spirits drooped, our little hearts fainted within us, 
for the tomb seemed to be only a step from the cra- 
dle. We were made familiar with death almost as 
soon as we were born, and when we would kiss our 
mothers Vcheeks, we found them cold and inanimate 
as marble. 

Ah! how shall a poor orphan child interest a stran- 
ger? There is no meaning in its language, there is 
no music in its cries; it cannot reward affection; it h 

27 
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every day necessitous, and every instant a bep;gar. If 
is the Almighty who pleads for us, who paints our 
cheeks with health, lights our eyes with gratitude, 
fills our bosoms with content, and in this smiling 
picture of infant happiness, exhibits the lovely attrac- 
tions and the blessed rewards of charity. I have 
heard of palaces in which monarchs dwell; of mines 
where the earth is gold and silver; of lands fruitful 
10 the vine and the olive; but where does happi- 
ness grow and flourish more than in this house of 
the Orphans? The earth is fruitful as it is soft, and 
our sorrows have yielded us joy. 

Father of heaven! grant me in thy mercy this 
blessing — that 1 may not die before 1 shall have e:^- 
tended to some poor little desolate being like myself, 
some of that liberality which has been so plentifully 
showered upon me. 

I said that we were early wretched, but the arrow 
had scarcely reached our breast, when it was with- 
drawn, and we were healed. As the morning awoke, 
we were like rose buds, steeped in tears; but the 
beams of charity came quickly and shone upon them, 
and the tears glittered and vanished — and we grew 
warm and began to expand, and to bloom, until this 
garden teemed with our neglected sweets. 

For we are of those who grew on the heath and 
the high way, without art or cultivation — not as the 
more fortunate, planted in a rich soil, and reared by 
fostering care, with just enough of sunshine and of 
shade. Yet, in the darkest depth of the forest, there 
may blow a wild flower, which the traveller would 
pause to contemplate, and the modest and the beau- 
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tiful would not disdain to wear. Even among rocks, 
proverbially waste and barren, a gem may sparkle 
which the curious would value, and the avaricious 
covet. The river side would seem to promise at 
best, a shell or a fish, yet there may be found float- 
ing near its banks, the cradle of a mighty prophet 
and an immortal legislator. 

Who would not bring that flower into light? Who 
would not draw that gem from obscurity? Who 
would not rescue that babe from destruction? 

I know not why angels are pslinted like infants, ex- 
cept it be that infants are innocent There is no in- 
sect in the bud of a flower, it is only when it is open 
that flies rush into its bosom and rifle its sweets. All 
that we can boast of is our innocence. Placed by 
your benevolence beyond the reach of want, reared 
in the school of piety and the virtues, living in a com- 
munity of grateful orphans; our afflictions and our 
enjoyments teach us to wish well to all mankind — 
to glow with affection to our generbds benefactorsi 
and above all — with filial reverence to the Alniighty, 
Who interposed them between us and ruin. 

We would aspire to be useful; we would, if we 
could repay (if our humility reprove not our ambi- 
tion,) the blessings we have received; although it be 
in small quantities, in a humble coin, and at a remote 
period. 

We have no father nor mother to cherish and 
obey; the grave released us from the obligations of 
children; our country adopted us and they are re- 
newed. The care of a parent deserves the affection 
of a child; yours has been the toil, yours shall be the 
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reward. We love the City of Charleston, and the 
State of South-Carolina, and hope to live for their 
service, their safety, and their honour. When war 
asailed them, and danger threatened, and the invader 
hovered on our coast, 

Each little hand was raised in prayer, 
That God would bless you, and would spare. 

When the ringing of the bells and the blazing 
windows told us of our country's triumphs, how did 
our little hearts swell with exultation; you had wept 
with us, and we loved to rejoice with you. 

Who knows but that even out of humble creatures 
like ourselves, the Almighty may form some instru- 
ments of good to society; some who shall aid in re- 
forming and enlightening man, some inspired bard, 
some profound statesman, some successful warriour, 
some revered divine? 

Perhaps some future Perry may trace to this spot, 
the kindling of those fires of glory which blaze alike 
over his country and his name. Another Jackson 
may make his first essays at victory in our boyish 
sports, and the earliest lessons of piety may here, be 
instilled into the bosom of a future Dehon. 

These are lofty aspirations, perhaps, too remote to 
be realised. Yet, when 1 consider that "a manger 
was the King of Glory's bed," and that the poor are 
blessed of heaven, 1 cannot but hope that some signal 
favour of this sort, is in store for this Asylum. And, 
if it be not, still there are many subordinate spheres 
in which we may be useful, if not conspicuous — ^and 
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may redeem our early pledge to this institution, to 
justify its kindness, and so to act our part as to be- 
come respected citizens. 

In aflfording us these means and opportunities, the 
eager benevolence of our patrons has provided for the 
particular improvement of some of our number. One 
of those thus specially favoured, is he who addresses 
you. The good and fatherly guardians of the Orphan 
House, regarding me with more than merited kind- 
ness, and mistaknig my love of learning for my abil- 
ity to learn, have devised this opportunity of discov- 
ering how far your sympathies agree with their opin- 
ion, and my hopes. 

It does not become me, the overloaded object of 
your bounty, to ask it further of you, my munificent 
guardians; nor can my little mind discover what re- 
mains to be asked for. 

But I have been told that learning will make me 
(if I do net abuse it,) better, happier, more useful and 
more worthy of you; that it brings with it wea/th arid 
honour and is highly prized of men — and therefore 
will I earnestly endeavour to obtain it, being in this 
as in all things, the grateful instrument of your de- 
sires. Fathers anrl Mothers of the desolate Orphan. 

But 1 tremble lest my little shouklers should not 
be strong enough for the honourable labour which 
your goodness may assign me. How often does the 
flower put forth and there is no fruit to follow it; and 
the labourer weeps over his toil. 

I cannot find it in my heart to ask of you, my 
parents, any more than f enjoy — ^for already the cup 
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of your charity is full, while that of my gratitude 
never can be full. 



OBITUARY OF WILLIAM CRAFTS, Sen. 

Departed this life on the 9th September, 1820, 
in the 57th year of his age, William Crafts, 
Esquire. 

The public labours and services, no less than the 
private virtues of this meritorious citizen, claim gra- 
titude for his example, and praise for his memory. 

He was a native of Massachusetts, and arrived in 
Charleston in 1783, where he conducted an exten- 
sive mercantile concern, before he was of age. The 
correctness of his deportment^ the enlargement of 
his views, his intelligence and industry, rendered 
him the endeared associate of gentlemen who were 
much his seniors; and he enjoyed among them, a 
singular respect and confidence. 

His ze^ and enterprise, portrayed in every scene 
of his useful and active life, were early conspicuous. 

His were the first improvements below the curtain 
line of East Bay, and commerce is indebted to his 
example, for the comforts and conveniences which 
it now enjoys. Actuated by the purest benevolence, 
he sought opportunities of serving mankind. And 
when he accepted a seat in the City Council, and 
in the Legislature, it was to gratify no false ambi- 
tion, but to improve the happiness and prosperity of 
his constituents. He was never content, unless em- 
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ployed in some effort of usefulness; and pleased with 
the idea of benefiting others, he discarded from his 
bosom every selfish consideration. 

He was a member of the City Council soon ^fter 
its incorporation, and was a member of the State 
Legislature, until appointed Agent for the Navy and 
War departments, in the season of French hostility. 

While in the Legislature, he suggested certain 
financial operations, by which great advantage en- 
sued to the State; and he was one of a committee 
which sat during the recess, with authority to supr 
ply the funds of the treasury to the furtherance of 
that object. The office of Comptroller General 
grew out of the discussions of that period; and tha 
policy of purchasing the funded debt of the State, 
then adopted, ba3 always since been persevered in* 

He was one of the Committee of citizens who sii^ 
perintended the building of the U. S. frigate John 
Adams. The first ship that ever sailed from Charles- 
ton to the East Indies, was owned by him; and in 
that voyage, the late Captain Smith, commander of 
the Franklin 74^ learned the rudiments of his nauti- 
cal skill. 

When Mr. Adams lost the Presidency, he resigned 
bis post as Agent of the Navy and War Depart- 
ments, and wai^ requested by his successor to retain 
them. 

He resided a few yeai:$ after this in Massachu-^ 
setts; and when he returned to South-Carolina, he 
brought with him in tb^ fruits of his observation 
and e^^perieuce, the means of more extensive usefiil- 
ness. 
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Called again to administer the municipal concerns 
of the city, his attention was drawn to the situatioa 
of East Bay-street continued. Thirty thousand dol- 
lars had been expended by the city in building it with 
palmetto, and the whole of that sum had been wasted; 
but a vestige of the street remained; the property of 
the inhabitants was depreciated in value, and was 
altogether insecure; their lives were also in jeopardy 
in our autumnal seasons. He devised, superintend- 
ed, and completed that permanent wall of stone, 
which now affords so much security and so much 
comfort, such an effective barrier, and such a bean- 
tiful parade for the citizens of Charleston; and it took 
from the treasury of the city little more than j^SOOO. 

There be his monument! the tears of ocean wash 
it — and when the storm retires defeated from its 
base, it acknowledges the triumph of patriotic virtue. 

Genius, like Egypt's monarchs, timely wise, 
Erects its own memorial ere it dies. 

He Studied the means of securing the health of the 
city, and the wise regulations which he introduced 
with that view, were generally successful. 

Alive to every impulse which promised to advance 
public prosperity, he suggested and matured the plan 
of erecting a Bridge over Ashley river, near Charles- 
ton. This was unquestionably the greatest under- 
taking in the Southern States; and it was accom- . 
plished with singular rapidity. Unfortunately the. 
Bridge was destroyed by the storm of 1813; but al- 
though the individuals suffered greatly who were 
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concerned m it, the State reaped and still enjoys 
the benefit of a communication between its different 
parts, infinitely more rapid and facile than previous- 
ly, and the loss of the Bridge itself, has been great- 
ly atoned for by its substitute, the Team-Boat. 

If, as Dr. Johnson observes, he who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one formerly grew, is a 
public benefactor, what shall be thought of the labo- 
rious, the disinterested, and the munificent exertions 
of the deceased? 

Prompt to discover the tendency of public mea- 
sures, he was as able in exposing them; and the plan 
of Reciprocal Insurance, some time since proposed in 
our city, while it found in him an enlightened oppo- 
nent, served in another instance to exhibit his interest 
in the public Welfare. His Essays on that subject, 
removed much of the fascination which at first ac- 
companied it. 

Having spoken of his conduct, we would speak of 
his character. He acted uniformly under the belief, 
that idleness was a sin; and that every thing lay 
within the reach of an informed understanding, and 
a well directed pursuit. He carried with him, there- 
fore, in t(f every undertaking, an enthusiasm and an 
energy which scarcely looked at an obstacle, until it 
was overcome. 

Scrupulously devoted to honour and to truth, he 
cherished and avowed his opinions, with constancy 
and courage; and when party feeling, improperly ex- 
cited, produced an occasion to him of danger, he xenr 
dered it an occasion of triumph. 

28 
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Ardently devoted to his country, it mattered not 
with him who administered its government, provided 
their measures were beneficial; and with regard to 
those measures, he lived to see all his opinions adopt- 
ed and confirmed, and universally approved. 

Blest with a quick perception of right and wrong, 
and a fastidious delicacy of feeling, he gained from 
observation, what few derive from books^-an en- 
lightened sense of the duties and decencies of life, 
which fitted him for all classes of society, and en- 
deared him to the affections of the finest spirits, and 
most polished men in the Union. 

During his absence from the State, his estates suf- 
fered a great deal, and if he had consulted his ease, 
he might have surrendered his property, and secured 
the free exercise of his talents and labour. But these 
he deemed pledged in honour, to those who had con- 
fided in him; and striving to do justice, eventually, to 
all, without the prospect of advantage to his family, 
he toiled with noble ardour, for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors. He enjoyed, in the unfailing resources of an 
upright conscience, a shield against ail the calamities 
of life. 

He regarded Death as a Christian should do, fear- 
lessly; and was studious of life, only for the sake of 
those who depended on him. 

The mind fatigued with the toils and cares of the 
world, seeks refuge and repose among the productions 
of nature. In the verdure of the fields there is hope; 
in the hues of the flower there is beauty; and under 
the arms of the oak there is shelter and shade. The 
woods are vocal with Joy, and if you are attuned to 
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melancholy, you may hear the murmuring foliage of 
the forest, chanting the dirge of departed spirits. The 
strong sympathy between man and^ nature, which is 
felt by all at some period of their lives, drew the de- 
ceased, latterly, into rural pursuits. , His fondness 
for these, was fatally identified with the close of his 
life; and a fever produced by his visiting the country, 
terminated a career filled with useful and benevolent 
actions, illustrated by great public spirit, adorned 
with much intelligence, enlivened with cheerfulness 
and wit, graced by moral rectitude, and dignified and 
sustained throughout by courage and constancy. 

Many are the topics of consolation, that such a re- 
trospect inspires. Many are the hopes of eternal hap- 
piness, which grow out of such a life. Sweet and 
welcome is the rest from honourable labour. Bright 
and lasting the memory of those, who, like the de- 
ceased, meet death with cheerful composure, asking, 
" fVhy should I fear death, who never made an enemy 
intentionally, and have endeavoured to do all the good 
in my jMnoer?^^ 



THE LATE REV. DR. FURMAN- 

It has been the painful duty of the writer of this 
article, to pay frequent, but very imperfect tributes, 
to the memory of departed worth. Entrusted, at 
some times, by the too partial confidence of friend- 
ship, with the final memorial of its afiection for the 
pious, tbe brave, and the virtuous, his own sorrows 
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have been increased, by a sense of his incompetency 
to express those of others. His only consolation is, 
that his feeble pen can do no harm — that truth is im- 
mortal, and will reveal itself — that the tenants of the 
grave neither ask our eulogy nor deprecate our cen- 
sure — and that God regards in their true estimate 
the tribute of erring mortals. 

Noth withstanding, therefore, the restraints which 
a consciousness of his own deficiency would impose 
upon him, he cannot but devote a few passing para- 
graphs (as the humblest may strew branches of rose- 
mary on his grave) to the memory of the late Dr. 
Furman; and if they shall serve only to endear to 
the writer the leaves of his humble port-folio, they 
will be grateful in his sight. 

Dr. Furman was a man whom society could not 
lose without missing him. A form of great dignity, 
a countenance of peculiar kindness, a deportment of 
conscious uprightness and pious humility, an ex- 
pression of goodness, characteristic of all that he 
did and said, pointed him out to the observation of 
men. They naturally asked his history, and were 
told, that this venerable man was in his early youth 
an ardent advocate of American liberties — that he 
was during his manhood, and to the period of his 
decease, an exemplary minister of the Christian Gos- 
pel — that he practised every virtue, and as far, per- 
haps, as human nature will permit, was guiltless of 
sin — ^that he encouraged by his precepts, and enfor- 
ced by his example, the true hopes of the present 
and the future world — in which respects, he faith- 
fully served his God and his fellow creatures; and 
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all wished, therefore, that his useful life might be 
prolonged, and his years lengthened out by the mer- 
cies of Providence. 

But it has been otherwise decreed. With every 
assurance of strong and confirmed health, and en- 
during old age, he has been taken away from us. 
And we have to substitute his example in his place; 
to think that we still see him, and that he is among 
the living columns of our society — and if truth shall 
obtrude upon our unwilling memory the painful sense^ 
that he is no more, let us cherish his fame with the 
tenderness which is due to the recollection of a good 
man, an ardent patriot, and a pious minister at the 
altar of his God. 



DEATH OF MR. PINCKNEY, 

OF MARYLAND. 

When complaining that 'the soul of oratory had 
departed from among us,' we did not dream that 
the grave had closed on Mr. Pinckney, the distin- 
guished American Orator of these days. Having 
never had the good fortune to see or hear him, we 
can convey no outline of the manner or materials of 
his eloquence. Yet no one is ignorant that he was a 
great and profound Lawyer, an accomplished and 
successful Statesman, and as a Speaker, the wonder 
and delight of all who heard him. He twined living 
laurels around his brow, and they shall be green and 
verdant upon his grave. He died soon after a great 
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professional display in the national forum, to which 
he imparted such attractions, that it seemed the tem- 
ple of the Muses and the Graces. Surely eloquence 
is a beautiful prelude of death, and the glorious effort 
to elucidate justice on earth, will not prove an unre- 
garded appeal to the mercy of Heaven. 

Perhaps a distinguished Orator could not choose 
a better moment to die, than just after achieving the 
security of innocence — just after vindicating the 
empire of right — just after elucidating the bounda- 
ries of truth — just after the noble exercise qf the no- 
blest powers which God in his mercy has entrusted 
to man — at such a moment, when his spirit paiising 
through the atmosphere, mingles with the breath of 
sympathy and applause, and he expires in the midst 
of his fame. The city of Washington is in tears for 
the death of this distinguished individual, whose fo- 
rensic and senatorial efforts warmed with pride and 
exultation every American bosom, and elicited the 
applause of all enlightened strangers. His grave is 
where his trium)>hs were — ^the councils of the natioa 
award him the cypress, to whom they had awarded 
the laurel. Justice bemoans her great bereavement, 
and eloquence is silent and in tears. 

What a valuable portion of intellect is lost to our 
country! Where shall such a sweet variety of splen- 
did attributes, be comprised again in one fortunate 
individtial! Who shall aspire to the mingled tro- 
phies of law, and of letters — to the innumerable gra- 
ces of elocution, blended with the oracular authority 
of wisdom? 
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Every man who has honoured his country, should 
lire for ever in her memory. His example — his 
attainments — his celebrity — his life — and above all, 
bis fijneral should be held forth for the emulation of 
ingenuous youth. 

To be mourned by a nation is the privilege of 
greatness. Death disturbs not the sceptre of elo- 
quence, which rallies around its grave all the virtues, 
and the affections, enchaining them in mute amaze 
and melancholy. 

It is for other men to have posthumous memorials 
erected to their honour — 



Genius, like Egypt's monarchs timely wise, 
Erects its own memorial ere it dies; 
Proclaims aloud the empire of the mind, 
And makes a Mausoleum of mankind. 



LIEUTENANT NEWCOMB. 

Perhaps no association of gentlemen, so small la 
number, has vt^ithin a short period isuffered more by 
death than -the gallant officers of the American navy. 
When engaged in legitimate war, the shafts of death 
flew harmless by them, and, with few exceptions, 
they returned triumphant to their country. But ia the 
necessary though inglorious strife with pirates, how 
many have fallen! beneath tbe scourge of the pesti* 
lence, the sons of gknry have perished. Even peac^ 
seems fatal to their security^ and the elements destroy 
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them when no enemy is near. The storm intereept9 
them in their delighted progress to their homes, and 
their spirits murmur with theblast for their inglorious 
death. Thus fell Shubrick, thus perished Tillinghast, 
both sons of Carolina, blest alike with treble victo- 
ries — thus recently fled one of our precious hopes, 
the youthful Grimke, and even now the fate of New- 
comb, (of Massachusetts,) who perished at sea, re- 
turning to his family from the Mediterranean, fills the 
bosom of the brave with sorrow. 

This gentleman was a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and his fellow students have hailed with delight, 
the martial success of their associates, while they 
have mourned with melancholy pleasure their man- 
ly sufferings by the flood and field. A scholar has 
the highest inducements to bravery. He lives in the 
atmosphere of honour. The immortal dead are ever 
present to him. It is not the tumultuous huzzas of 
a mob— it is not the cheap bought flattery of a din- 
ner — it is not the ^^digito monstrarier et dicier^ hie 
estj'*^ — no, it is the voice of glory, from the sacred 
heights of Olympus — from the bloody Straits of 
Thermopylae— that perpetually sounds in his enamour- 
ed ear, the lessons of patriotism — and he obeys tliem 
— ^and he goes forth to prove his allegiance to the 
muses, that bind chaplets for his vi(*torious brow, and 
strew cypress on his honoured grave. Such wast 
thou, Newcomb— fortunate in battle — gracing peace 
by thy courtesy — beautiful to look upon, worthy of 
all confidence, friendship, and praise. — Fallen, not 
as thou hadst wished in the blaze of battle — but as 
a feeble, unresisting flower that drops its withered 
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sweets and dies beneath the storm, that it cannot 
propitiate— so did'st thou — and yet 

^^Thou shah not float upon thy watery bier, 
And parch and welter to the scorching wind^ 
Without the meed of some melodious tearl" 

Thy widow shall gather consolation from the sor- 
rows of thy friends^ — ^and thy memory shall be dear 
alike among the sons of letters, and the fraternity ef 
the brave. 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Welcome, auspicious Mom! when upon an erring 
and bewildered world, there dawned the light of truth, 
and hope, and mercy, and salvation, which in its glo- 
rious progress, consuming the altars of the Pagan, 
and the temples of superstition — penetrating alike 
the forest and the abyss— o'erpassing the mountains 

• 

and the seas — ^has brought the whole human family 
within the blessed and consoling influence of a pure 
religion — and vanquished, and dispersed, and exiled 
the clouds of darkness, which so long afliicted, but 
never more shall revisit earth. Welcome, auspicious 
Morn! when the Son of God put on the form, that 
he might endure the sufferings of mortality, and en- 
tered at the very threshold of earthly existence, a 
poor helpless babe, with no strength but its innocence, 
and no advocate but its tears, to pass with us through 
the pains, anxieties and disgraces of this life, that we^ 

29 
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loving his example, and treading ii^ his footsteps, and 
confiding in his astonishing nuerits, might arrive with 
him at the goal of a blessed eternity. 

Welcome, auspicious Mom! fruitful in immortal 
lessons of peaceful resignation, and exulting hope. 
Well may the poor#refrain from repining, when from 
their own humble, obscure and unambitious ranks, 
the Saviour of the world, came forth, and with a few 
poor and illiterate followers, bore the triumphant 
majesty of truth, over the fallen thrones and sceptres 
of ancient errour, and proud and rich idolatry. Am- 
ple cause indeed have we, to adopt the language of 
the Poet; 

<<Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure, 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 
The short but simple annab of the |io0r.^ 

Well may the afflicted dry their tears— the grave no 
longer bounds the horizon of hope — the earth no lon- 
ger retains the lost objects of affection — this world 
no longer dispenses, falsely, wickedly, dispenses the 
rewards of virtue. 

Where the Pagan ended his dreams — ^where the 
Sceptic mingled reluctantly with his kindred atoms 
—where Antiquity paused as in despair — Christian- 
ity hath planted and her seed is spread over the earth, 
and its fruit is humility, and good-will, and resig]%ar 
tion and faith, even unto Deathj who shuts the gat^ft 
of this life, only to open those of a better, and a hap- 
pier one. 
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'<To die 18 landiog on some silent shorei 
Where ImUows never break, nor tempests roar, 
E'er yet we feel the friendly stroke, 'tis o'er." 

Welcome, auspicious Morn! aifordihg a perpetual 
monitor of the proud, lest they indulge their vanity — 
to the jich lest they misuse their wealth — to the 
learned, lest they pervert their talents — and to the 
stroner, lest they encounter temptation. 

Aqd ^hall we not rejoice in the glorious revelationi 
which has civilized barbarous, and elevated sensual, 
and amended corrupt mankind, which has strewed 
roses in the path of suffering virtue, and cheered the 
benighted wanderer onward through his pilgrimage 
on^arth, by disclosing upon his despairing vision, tha 
unutterable splendours of Heaven? 

Salve Dies jucunda,felicissima! Salvct^ 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

This day is the annual Jubilee of the Christian 
world. It approximates and unites the distant and 
discordant inhabitants of the globe, and overcoming 
the conflicting interests, passions, feelings, and cus- 
toms of men, forms a triumphant rallying point for 
the believers in the Christian Revelation and Faith* 
It is more than the exultation of a sect, as it embra- 
ces in the feelings which it inspires, the faith, the 
bope, and the consolation of millions of worshippers^ 
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whose religion has penetrated like the dews of mer« 
cj, the rocks and the desarts; and brought forth 
fruit alike in the garden of civilization, and in the 
savage wilderness. 

The festival of Christmas, in conformity with the 
doctrines of our Saviour, is the season of kindness 
and good will. It imparts gladness and cheerfoU 
ness around, as the tidings of the Gospel are glSul 
and cheerful. It is the season of repose to the- la- 
bourer— of joy to the philanthropist, and of devrat 
gratitude and prayer among those who recognize 
the blessings, and anticipate the promises of a faith 
at once inspired and rational — full of happiness helre 
— ^fuU of hope hereafter. 

The anniversary of our Saviour's birth, calculated 
to make us rejoice with those who rejoice, tends to 
make us weep with those who weep. We cannot 
but be reminded at this time, that a cruel and fero- 
cious war is waged against the Cross — that the an- 
cient and venerable Church of God, is struggling 
with the infuriate Barbarian for the existence of its 
faith, and for the very lives of those who minister at 
the same altars where we worship— that Greece, 
worthy as she is of our sympathies from her civili- 
zation — ^her enterprise — her love of liberty — her de- 
votion to republicanism — holds a higher claim upon 
our affections than all these, from her uniform, and 
ardent, and persevering devotion to a religion, the 
scoff and the scorn of persecuting infidels. 

May we not hope from the glowing philanthropy 
which is every where bursting forth spontaneously, 
in behalf of afflicted Greece, that a generous effort 
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will be made to aid her emancipation, and that before 
this anniversary shall return, the Cross shall be seen 
on the dome of St. Sophia? 



THANKSGIVING. 

It is a wise and venerable custom, in New-Eng- 
land, to set apart one day in the year for the volun- 
tary commemoration of the divine favour and good- 
ness, and it is pleasing to see so correct a custom 
gaining ground in our country. Not that in New- 
England, or any where else, it requires a year to 
roll over our heads to convince us of the everlasting 
mercies of Heaven. The sublime structure of the 
universe; this beautiful landscape, the earth; the 
magnificent ocean, now assailing the clouds with its 
foam, and then nestling the little birds on its billows; 
the glorious sun, and those sweet sentinels of light, 
the stars; the voice of thunder, and the song of the 
linnet; who knows any thing of these, and can for a 
moment, doubt the supreme benevolence of the Al- 
mighty! Yet, although every instant be fruitful in 
blessings, we are inattentive and do not regard; we 
are ignorant and do not appreciate; we are ungrate- 
ful, and do not conidder; we are selfish sUid will not 
understand them. The best require to be reminded 
of their duty, and the thoughtless must be told of it 
always. It is wise, therefore, to select the season of 
gladness, and point to the source of good. When 
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die husbandman rejoices that the harvest is ripe, and 
the poor go into the field to glean 

The sheafs, which God ordains to bleH, 
The widow and the fatherless, 

it becomes man to acknowledge the reward of his la- 
bours, the blessing of his hopes, and the goodness of 
the giver of all things. Then, especiallj, should te 
pour forth the grateful incense of his praise, and his 
devotion. 

The Almighty deserves the praise of his creatures. 
The flower pays its worship in fragrant exhalation, 
and the lark when it carols at the gate of heaven, ia 
praise of their glorious Maker. The sun burns in- 
cense daily, and the virgin stars keep nightly vigils: 
the mysterious anthem of the forest proclaims its de- 
votion, and the sea declares its obedience as it mur- 
murs into repose. Every moment of time bears an 
errand of mercy, and should not be allowed to pass 
without an acknowledgement of gratitude. 

^Te, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles^ 
Crown the great hymn." 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

LiFB is the subject of thankfulness, even when 
unaccompanied by reason. The shining stars— the 
carolling birds— ^the fragrant plants — the breathing 
zephyrs — ^the deer bounding through the forest — ^the 
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fish revelling in the sea— the squirrel on the pine top 
r-*rand the cattle reposing under the shadow of the 
oakr^these speak the happiness and the gratitude 
of natui^*:: Yet may we not presume that there is, 
from their structure, and their limited faculties, some<* 
thing df selfishness in the sensibilities of these? For 
teaaoB is the source of benevolence, and we are hap^ 
py only, as we sympathize with others. 

Life adorned by reason, is the subject of thank- 
fulnesi, as it enlarges our means of happiness, and 
ideolifies iis, if we please, with all that is beautiful 
and all that is happy around its. But reason is the 
means of happiness only a& it is the means of truth-*^ 
for the truth stands at the portals of all that is valua- 
ble on earth or in heaven. It is Veil for ns that the 

If 

great and cardinal truth important to be known, and 
felt, and persevered in, is hidden in no mysterious 
darkness — is involved in no metaphysical subtlety — 
but shines on the opening eye of the infant in its 
cradle — and cheers with lustre the closing vision of 
extreme old age. It is the sense of human weak- 
ness, and the mercies of the Almighty. .^Giod allow- 
ed us to look at the heavens, to multiply our sources 
of knowledge, and of devotion. The wholesome 
influence of this delightful truth, guards us from 
suffering, as far as mortals are permitted to be exr 
empt from errour and from pain. For we are, at best, 
infinitely removed from the enjoyment of those as- 
pirations which enthusiasts in virtue may easily conr 
ceive — ^and not a little removed, it is feared, even 
from that severity of disciplhie which moralists, with* 
out excessive rigour, might ipposo and require. 
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There are evils, nevertheless, which human meantf 
cannot avert; that belong to the Divine economy, 
of which it is not permitted us to complain. When, 
however, the wonted period of their occurrence pass- 
es over, and we have escaped them — when the torna- 
do sleeps in silence, and the pestilence stays his des- 
troying arm — when health arrays the countenance 
in smiles, and buoys up the heart on the current qf 
joy — then is it beautiful to bow at the altar of heaven, 
and pour forth the overflowing of a grateful souL 
Nor can it be displeasing to the Divine Giver of all 
things, that in the midst of our unworthiness, and in 
the abundance of our frailties, we turn aside to 
thank and to bless Him that He has spared and saved 
US, and to vow that we will not for ever regard His 
favours ^^with brute unconscious gazeJ^ 



THE NEW YEAR. 

The beautiful process of the seasons, recurring as 
they revolve, brings the natural world to an imagina- 
ry pause; when we fancy that it recommences its ca- 
reer — Winter^ chaste and pensive, like Innocence— 
Spring, her bosom full of joy, like Hope — Summer^ 
teeming with ardency, like Love — and Autumn^ 
rich and mellow, like Beauty. These form the 
graceful circle in whose society Time dwells in 
sweet constancy and harmonious intercourse. A- 
ware that all things young are fair, and nothing is 
fair that is not yoiug, he is found each successive 
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year in a new cradle, where he is welcomed like a 
new-born babe, with fresh smiles, and kisses, and ca* 
resses. And if Time be so stndious of appearances, 
that he attempts to palm off upon us each lingering 
fragment as an entire novelty, shall we blame those 
of either sex who would conceal the ravages of age? 
It is a mistake Id call Time old — he is not older than 
the earth— and the earth is fresh and virginal now, 
as when it sprang^ from the will of the Almighty. 
Its seeds immortal — its resources exhaustless — its 
fabric perfect— its progress unimpeded — it preserves 
its glo'rious path, heedless and independent of the 
creatures, rational and irrational, who dwell upon 
its surface. 

Time cannot affect the globe which we inhabit— 
for that cannot be old which is unimpaired. 

But with regard to man, that consequential little 
being; and with regard to woman, who civilizes and 
saves him, it does not so happen* Nor is it desirable 
that it should. It would be dreadful if there was in 
the atmosphere any principle which should preserve 
the miserable passions of hnman nature; which should 
embalm a miser, or keep alive a demagogue; or pro- 
long the tern) of existence of the frivolous flies, who 
buzz about the parlours of this World. Powers of 
mischief deserve only to be tolerated for a while- 
beauty and goodness ought to live everlastingly. And 
so they will, if not in the shape, and feature, and en- 
dearing softness with which they charm us on earth, 
yet in some more worthy of themselves, and more 
permanently glorious. For beauty and goodness 
must be immortal. If thy conscience' be clear, and 

30 
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tliou happy, every day is a new day, every year 
is a new year — new in the faciiities it affords of use- 
fulness — new in the blessings it bestows — new in the 
means of happiness — new in the hopes of salvation. 
But if thy conscience smite thee, thou canst not be 
happy; it is in vain for thee that the earth is young, 
and the seasons are joyful, and the years meet and 
embrace each other; it is in vain that the music re- 
sounds in the hall, and the beautiful join in the dance; 
it is in vain that gladness and joy beam around thee; 
Thou hast, it is true, new opportunities of wrong — 
remember that thou hast new opportunities of re- 
pentance. 



SPRING. 

Ix is pleasing to turn aside from the jarrings of par- 
ty and political strife, to the welcome and auspicious 
harmony of nature. Now, when the zephyrs are 
fanning with their wings the fragrant air — ^when the 
birds are caroling their songs of gladness — when the 
green earth is putting forth its jQowery perfume, and 
its vegetable harvest — when the painted insects of the 
atmosphere revel in their wonted sweets, and a smil- 
ing and a gracious sky looks down as if to bless thisr 
beautiful developement of the Creator's goodness, 
what an opportunity of calm contemplation, and of 
peaceful repose, is afforded to him, who, loving as he 
may, with the purest philanthopy, the institutions of 
men, perceives with melancholy, their inevitable im-* 
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pierfections, and resorts for truth, and beauty, and or- 
der, to the harmonious design of the Universe, Here 
is, indeed, a constitution that requires no amendment. 
Here is a theme that admits of no party dissensions. 
The universe, without exception, is loyal to its ma- 
ker. It obeys his mandates without murmuring — it 
produces and reproduces as he has ordered — it exults 
in the glorious livery of Heaven. And all these beau- 
tiful results, why were they designed, except for the 
happiness of man? All the productions of earth have 
been placed gratuitously within his reach, and, invest 
ted with rich and radiant forms and colours, to allure 
his pursuit and to gladden his enjoyment. In these 
doth Spring abound. Welcome then, thou season of 
the Heart, so full of the sources and the suggestions 
of gratitude to the Almighty, and of gratulatioj]i 
among mankind. 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

The asperities of Winter cease, and Spring opens 
upon us in its bloom and its beauty. The pensive 
snow-drop, the early herald of warmth and of ver- 
dure — ^the tuneful lays of the rejoicing bird — the smi- 
ling aspect of the exuttini; belle — the fragrant em- 
broidery of the awakened earth — the genial atmos- 
phere, and the illumined sky — these are among the 
beautiful attractions of nature. 

Why is not man cheerful and innocent like the 
bird? Why does not society flourish like a gaidt;ii? 
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Be(taiise the powers which mankind possess afford 
facilities of wrong and of misery, as well as of hap- 
piness and of virtue. It would be well, if with our 
boasted reason, we could attain the same conformity 
to the designs of our creation as is exemplified by 
those whom instinct governs. The rose is always 
fragrant — the lamb is always gentle — and the sensi- 
tive plant is uniformly tender. But of man you caa 
predicate nothing with certainty, except that having 
the liberty to act, he will probably abuse that liberty; 
and having facilities of happiness, he will assuredly 
neglect or disregard them. 

Yet one cannot be blind to the exquisite drapery 
of groves of flowers, vocal with melody — nor insen- 
sible to the reviving sun — ^releasing the mind and the 
feelings from the contemplation and the efiects of a 
freezing winter. Cheerless as may he your situation 
— and discordant as you may be with the wishes of 
those around you— cherishing as you may have done 
of a cold night, by a nearly extinguished fire, senti- 
ments bitter and unsocial, you have no excuse in 
such weather as we now enjoy, if there be not a 
smile on your countenance, and good will in your 
heart. 



THE MARINER'S CHURCH. 

A ^^ Mariner^ s ChurcK^ is about to be established 
in Boston, where, although divine service has been 
Dccasionally devoted to the benefit of this meritori- 
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ous class of people, yet hitherto, no particular edifice 
has been specially appropriated for the purpose. We 
in Charleston have, for a few years past, afforded 
these facilities to the wanderers of the ocean, and 
have witnessed their excellent effects in the amelior- 
ation of' their moral conduct and behaviour. Riots 
of sailors, formerly the occasion of cruel and arbitrary 
city laws, are now unknown in our streets. It is but 
a few years since they were deg^raded below the le^- 
vel of slaves, and could not walk the streets after se- 
ven o'clock at night. Riots now a days are confined 
to the "Tom and Jerry^^ class of the community — 
those who aim to be gentlemen and dare to be black- 
guards. 

The deportment of sailors on the contrary, whe- 
ther at sea or on shore, is so much improved, as to 
cover with praise, and to encourage with pride, the 
exertions of those pious individuals who have sought 
to feed them with the bread of immortal life. 

The chief attributes of the Deity, are power and 
goodness; and it has seemed to us that while the 
former is strikingly exemplified in the grand and 
tempestuous ocean^ — the latter remained to be illus- 
trated on the firm and staple earth. Love is never 
the offspring of fear, and there is too much to dread 
in the tumults of the sea. 

The ocean is bleak and destitute of fire, which is 
essential to life — it is fickle and tempestuous, and af- 
fords no habitation for man — its bosom is barren, and 
it yields no harvest — ^its paths are devious and ob- 
scure, and it confounds the traveller — when agitated 
by storms, it exhibits the Almighty in his anger, and 
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man in the depth of humility and insignificance—^ 
when calm and serene it images to the mariner the 
short lived repose of a sleeping Lion, who may at any 
moment awake and destroy him — it is lonely and 
desolate, without the joys or the protection of civilized 
society. If, therefore, we suppose a beingf endued 
with reason, to have been conversant with the oceaa 
only, we may well imagine him impressed with hu- 
mility and awe, at the visible majesty of the divine 
power. And a belief of this is one of the elements 
of Religion. 

The land is the theatre of the mercies of God, 
and forms an amiable counterpart. Its bosom yields 
us sustenance — its fields aiSbrd us fruit — its forests 
provide us shelter — its fleeces supply us with cloth- 
ing — ^its cities civilize — its schools instruct — its insti- 
tutions guard — and its religious temples enlighten us 
in the duties of this and -of another life. Here is 
learned the science which designates the paths of the 
sea, and conducts the mariner in safety to distant 
parts of the same world; and here are instilled the 
doctrines, which fit us alike, for this world and the 
future. And if it be hospitable to throw out to the 
distressed mariner, the signal of welcome as he ap- 
proaches the borders of repose, is it not amiable and 
praiseworthy to hold out to his wandering spirit the 
signal of salvation? And if we teach him the know- 
ledge of the stars, that he may pass the waters in safe- 
ty, shall we not instruct him in the knowledge and 
love of Him who created the stars, and before whoqi 
they are dim? 
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THE CHURCH YARD. 

Yon have wandered, perhaps, on a moonlight- 
evening, out of the precincts of the living, moving 
world, to linger and contemplate among the grass- 
grown memorials of those who are gone— 

''The body to its place, and the soul to Heaven's grace, 
And the rest in God's own time." 

An appalling chill shoots through the current of 
life at the undisturbed, and universal silence of the 
scene — the stars tranquilly shining on the white 
marble, and feebly illuminating the name which 
friendship had carved for the slumberer beneath — 
here the grass waving in rank luxuriance, as if to 
hide the triumphs and the trophies of death — and 
there a human bone unearthed from its time worn 
sepulchre, a ghastly visiter to the realms of day — ^a 
wooden tablet, marking the repose of the humble — 
a cross, the emblem of the sleeping believer — and 
lofty and magnificent memorials over the mortal 
relics of the wealthy and the great. " 

Ah! who in such an assemblage as this can be ac- 
counted great? what gold survives the crucible of 
Death! We can learn nothing from the living, 
which the dead do not teach us. Would Beauty be 
modest and unpretending, let her quit the hall and 
the festival for a moment, and carry her toilet to the 
tomb. Would the proud learn humility — the resent? 
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fill, good nature — ^the penurious, charitj — the frivo- 
lous, seriousness — the bigoted, philanthropy — would 
the scholar ascertain the true objects of knowledge; 
the man of the world the true means of happiness, 
here and hereafter; and the ambitious the true sour- 
ces of greatness; let him retire awhile from the li- 
ving; and commune with the dead. We must all 
come to the mournful, silent level of the grave. 
Our loves must mingle in one common mass. Our 
affections should travel in the same path — for they 
must terminate in one fearful issue. Life is full of 
facilities of virtue and of happiness; and when yoa 
would neglect or abuse them, go and purify your af- 
fections, and humble your pride, and elevate your 
hopes, at the tomb of a friend, when the stars are 
shining upon it, like the glorious beams of religkni 
on the mansion of Death. 



CHEERFULNESS. 

Cheerfulness, is of much more easy attainment 
than is generally imagined. It merely implies men- 
tal control, which every man with a little study may 
acquire. Now it is a very pleasing study, because it 
pursues happiness — and happiness not in one sphere, 
or for one occasion, or of one kind, or iii one spot 
only — but happiness every where — happiness al- 
ways, and happiness alone. Men err iii this way, 
that they will not be happy, except on their own 
terms. One determines to be rich; one sets his heart 
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upon being learned; the poet must have celebrity; 
the despotic must have power: the coquette must 
have admirers; and the military must have renovi^n. 
Now what is happiness? It is not wealth, nor wis- 
dom, nor fame, nor power, nor admiration, nor ap- 
plause. And if it be neither of these, but something 
differing from them all, why it follows, that all the 
classes here enumerated must fail of their object, which 
they will all tell you is happiness. Happiness is the 
buoyancy of the heart. When the heart is languid 
we droop, when it is corroded we suffer, when it is 
torpid we die. 

To preserve the charming elasticity of the affec- 
tions, requires only a good memory — not, as it is gen- 
erally understood, a memory, which, like a porter, 
carries indisciiminately enormous burdens: but like 
a milliner, who selects with the taste of a fairy, and 
arranges with the grace of a zephyr — a memory, 
which shall bring pleasure out of oblivion, and carry 
pain into it — ^a memory which shall cull and preserve 
roses, without condescending to look at a thorn or a 
nettle — a memory that shall look at beauty always, 
never at its shadow, and shine like the sun, only in 
the day, because it has nothing to do with darkness. 
Memory, may easily be trained to this, or to any 
thing, for it is entirely artificial. It is not possible in 
our physical organization, to see what is behind us — 
nor is it necessary that we should see what is before 
us — having a convenient ability to see only what we 
please, by shutting our eyes. And it is just as right, 
and ought to be as easy, to shut up our memory, or 
not allow it to assail us in the exploded tactics of Par- 

31 
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thian warfare from behind. As life is but a series of 
successive events, reflections, and emotions, and as 
we use the phrase, 'passing in our mind,' to denote the 
constancy of these changes, any emotion of pain, 
the moment after it is past, depends on the memory 
to bring it back. Now one has only to choose to 
forget it, and it is gone for ever. 

And if we consult happiness, we cannot but choose 
to forget pain, which is an unwelcome guest, always 
coming without invitation, never clad in a wedding 
garment, and entitled to no ceremony, but an imme- 
diate dismissal. A lady finds no difficulty in deny- 
ing that she is at home, nor a porter in locking a gate 
to exclude unwished-for visiters. Now why should 
sorrow have better claim to admission into the resi- 
dence of the affections? It is not therefore to be tol- 
erated, but kept in the portico, and as soon as possi- 
ble discarded and forgotten, and if there be any diffi- 
culties, rally all the household of joy and mirth, and 
hours with rosy fingers and scarlet lips, and banish 
the intruder, and be happy. 



WEALTH, AND ITS USES. 

A RICH man is an object of envy; not for the num- 
ber of his domestics, the luxuries of his table, or the 
splendour of his equipage; not for the caresses of the 
venal, the applause of sycophants, or the numerous 
facilities which he enjoys of suiting this world to 
himself; but for the ability to make others happy. 
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and by acts of beneficence and patriotism, to connect 
himself with the fame of his country, and make his 
name memorable in after times. 

Weahh of itself is adventitious, and signifies no- 
thing. When acquired by honest labour, it is a 
proof of virtuous industry, and gladdens all who 
behold it. When derived from our ancestors, it 
shows them to have been frugal and meritorious. 
Thus in both these instances wealth is honourable, 
and belongs to the family of the virtues. On the 
other hand, when it comes to crown the toil of the 
miser, wet and dim with the tears of the poor, it 
looks like the vices which procured it, and both are 
covered with shame. 

Now he who having honourably attained, would 
usefully dispense his riches; as well as he who 
would redeem by the grace of their distribution, the 
ugliness of their acquirement, has ample means af- 
forded him in the structure of society. Society, let 
it be remembered, protects him in his multiplied en- 
joyments, and guarantees to him his superfluous plea- 
sures. The virtue of the poor is the security of the 
rich. The health and vigour of the social feeling, 
so essential to the welfare of all classes, is the pecu- 
liar interest and care of those who are blest with 
large possessions. It is their duty to justify the 
gifts of Providence, in the sight of Heaven, and to 
vindicate their inequality by demonstrating their 
wisdom. It is for them to flow and to fertilize, like 
a magnificent stream — and not to deaden and evapo« 
rate like a stagnant reservoir. 
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When it is ronsidered how covetous men aie of 
Fame; how they seek it under the scorching sun, 
and through the sunless cold; how they toil after 
worldly praise in the closet, the cabinet, and the 
field — in how many thousand ways they jeopardise 
life to obtain it — their pursuit, too, how reckless and 
unrelenting — we are surprised to discover, that a 
large portion of mankind, apparently unconscious of 
it, have always at their side, and within their power, 
this sweet desideratum, which they may win and 
wear with the smiles and exultations of innocence 
and virtue. 

Almanzor, an humble youth, was passing near the 
Temple of Fame, on a levee day, when the Goddess 
gave immortal passports to eager and expecting 
mortals. Curiosity detained him that he might be* 
hold the candidates, and the distribution of the prizes, 
and he lingered to see the ceremonies of glory, on 
the living and the dead. A shrill blast of the trum- 
pet spoke the coming of the warriour, his frame co- 
vered with scars, his sword dripping with blood; he 
hid his conscience and his memory with his shield^ 
and bared his feverish temples for the laurel crown. 
Take it, my son, said the Goddess; how many 
deaths hast thou experienced to escape from oblivion! 
Thou shah be remembered; but take thy drum with 
thee, to drown the cries of widows and of orphans. 
The soldier bowed, and passed into a crimson apart- 
ment, the abode of the warriours. 

A laborious statesman came toiling up the wind- 
ing stairs of the temple, and exhibiting a long string 
of successful treaties, and a large port folio of diplo- 
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nifttic intercourse, put in his claim for immortality. 
Ah! said the Goddess, through how much darkness 
hast thou waded to emerge from obscurity! Take 
what thou desirest; and while thy works remain in 
the world to furnish perplexing thoughts, thy name 
shall twinkle among the uncertain lights which guide 
the wavering honesty of nations. The Statesman 
entered, and joined Puffendorf, Vattel, and Burla- 
maqui. Their apartments were opposite to those of 
the soldiers; who indeed treated them with all man- 
ner of affronts; now setting fire to their apartments, 
and then cutting them up with the sword; a proper 
treatment^ they observed, for those old women, who, 
with cobwebs aspired to harness a war-horse. A 
crowd soon entered the various apartments of the 
temple, all of whom were welcomed by the Goddess 
as worthy of her favour, from some distinguished 
quality or achievement; and when they had all con- 
vened, the temple shone forth to Almanzor like that 
glorious canopy, which is studded with stars. He 
gazed with eagerness; despair quenched the hope 
which began to kindle in his bosom, and he was re- 
tiring. 

Presently he observed a plain, well dressed man 
passing by. He appeared to be intent on some 
benevolent purpose, and paid no attention whatever 
to the dazzling objects around him. As soon as he 
was seen from the temple, an exclamation of joy was 
heard, and the Goddess beckoned to him to stop and 
enter. The good man found himself unwillingly 
near the temple of Fame. ^^What have I to do 
here," he exclaimed, *^who never sought after praise. 
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nor dreamed of celebrity?" "True," said the God- 
dess, "but they have discovered you. Heaven 
gave you v^'ealth; you used it to gladdeu the heart of 
the poor; to promote literature; to encourage the 
arts; to beautify and adorn your country; to improve 
its taste; to advance and to enlarge its reputation. 
You have rescued intellect, when it has been floating 
among the bulrushes, and fed it when it has been 
starving in the desart. There is no current so deep 
and so strong, as the gratitude of genius. Its bright- 
est invention is to devise rewards, and its greatest 
delight to bestow them. You will find in this tem- 
ple many whom your fostering care elicited from ob- 
scurity, and supplied with resources. For the gold 
which you gave them, they return you immortality. 
Enter and dwell with them;" and the rich man entered 
the Temple of Fame, and the classic shades of re- 
nown bowed to him as their benefactor. Music 
poured into his ear all the raptures of melody; his 
eye was refreshed with beauty's fadeless forms; the 
Arts and the Graces strove to honour him, while the 
Virtues looked on and were pleased. There was a 
delightful glow in his bosom, and on his cheek an 
ingenuous blush, when the Goddess proclaimed. Be- 
hold the Triumph of enlightened Benevolence! 



THE RACE WEEK. 



This week has been, time immemorial, devoted to 
stivities in Charleston. The sports of the turf 
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Stand us instead of those of the cestus and the discuSj 
in which the heroes of Greece were wont frequently 
to engage for the palm of victory. Racing was also 
one of the sports of Greece, and such was the per- 
fection of horsemanship in the time of Homer, that 
one man would ride four horses simultaneously. 

^ ^^Safe in his art, as side by side they run. 

He shifts his seat, and vaults from one to one; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies. 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes." 

It is not a little remarkable that, as after the war 
of Troy, the generals of Greece sought amusement 
in those various sports, which keep alive the idea of 
contest, without involving the injuries of war; so 
many distinguished revolutionary soldiers of Caroli- 
na have been found among the ardent patrons of the 
sports of the turf, when freed from their perilous, but 
victorious toils. 

We cannot estimate the improvement, which, in 
consequence of these annual trials of speed has ac- 
crued to the race of horses among us — there can be 
no doubt, however, that they have tended generally 
to increase their strength, speed, and symmetry. 

We would speak of these amusements in another 
point of view. They rally the society of the State 
in one mutually accessible spot — they attract the cu- 
riosity of strangers, and impart to all, a cheerful. hilar- 
ity. They bring money into our city, which most 
people deem the circulating medium of happiness-— 
and they drive care from it, which all people are wit- 
ling to dispense with. 
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Tbej caase a gaj assemUa^ of wealth, taste, and 
beauty — introduce the belles and fashions of rural, 
to those of a cit? life — and make the s^ntlemen of 
the fresh water acquainted with those erf* the salt. 
Thus they produce sood feeling, kindness, coortesj, 
union. They remote erroneous prejudices, and 
stren^hen the bonds of our common society. 

They are not without a moral tendency — they 
illustrate the race of life — where labour is so impor- 
tant, and zeal is so necessary; and where unforeseen 
accidents may defeat them both. In briefness of ca- 
reer, and in the common goal which arrests at once 
the victor and the vanquished, the moralist may dis- 
cover an analogy to our mortal state, and while sigh- 
ing, perhaps, at the follies and frivolities of the season, 
may improve himself by reflecting on the following 

sentiment of Gray — 

» 

"To contemplation's sober eye, 

Such is the race of man; 
And they that creep-— and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began." 



THE PARTING. 

The parting of friends Ls death in miniature. You 
have not, it is true, the glazed eye; the closed lip; 
the damp flesh; the marble countenance; the ghastlj 
form; and the horrible repose of death; but you 
feel that which chiefly embitters death, the agony of 
separation. Yet we part with our firieads daily, and 
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there is somewhat of cheerfulness mingled with the 
reluctance with which we take leave of each other. 
A slight glow on the cheek, a tremulous grasp of the 
hand, and a few sighs, soon dissipated in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, are the fleeting memorial of 
the severance of the living. 

The hope that we may meet again, and the be- 
lief that we shall meet again, and the confidence that 
Heaven will continue to us its merciful protection; 
these are the consoling stamina of happiness. How 
wretched then must he be, who in death, hath not 
hope because he hath not faith. Religion would, 
therefore, be a blessing, even if its promises fail of 
reality. 

A belief in the superintending goodness of the Deity, 
is a safe and delightful substitute, when the wisdom of 
this world fails, as it must, and its promises die^ and its 
beauty fades, and its hopes are wrecked and desolate* 



INSRUCTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

To enter this world without a welcome — ^to leave 
it without an adieu — to suffer and to be unable to 
communicate your suffering — ^to stand a sad and si- 
lent monument, amid the joys of others, which you 
cannot understand or conceive of — ^to be shut out of 
life — ^to carry within your bosom, the buried seeds of 
happiness which is never to grow— of intellect which 
is never to burst forth— of usefulness which is never 
to germinate*— to find even your presence ajQSUctive, 

3g 
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and not to know whether yoii excite compassion, of 
horrour — a whole existence without one cheering 
sound — without one welcome accent — without one 
exhilarating thought — without one idea of the pre* 
sent — without one recollection of the past — without 
one hope of the future — Oh! what a cloud of 
wretchedness covers, surrounds, and overwhelms 
»uch a deplorable victim of sorrow! Now to throw 
over such a benighted being the sweet rays of intel- 
ligence; to open the intellect, and let it gush forth in 
streams of light and joy; to rouse the affections, that 
they may know and love God, the giver of all things, 
merciful even in his chastisements; to enlighten the 
soul, that it may see its origin and destiny; to cause 
the lips to smile, although they cannot speak; the 
eye to glisten with other emotions than those of 
sorrow; and the mind to understand, although it 
cannot hear — Oh! what a beautiful supplement to 
the benevolence of Heaven. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

It will not do to disparage in the columns of south- 
ern papers, the venerable and honoured University 
at Cambridge. Next to the affections which sur- 
round the cradle of infancy — ^next to the cherished 
distillation of life, from the bosom of his mother, 
does every son of that mother of learning, in this 
country, hallow and revere the early, and fresh, and 
l)ountiful ejQTusions of literature, which with ardent 
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aiid unsated lips, he imbibed from the delightful 
fountain, planted in the desart, by the illustrious and 
virtuous pilgrims of New-England. 

It will not do to depreciate the only University 
which this country enjoys — to revile the school of the 
venerable Adams, of the patriotic Hancock, of the 
learned Parsons, of the eloquent Ames, and Dexter, 
and Otis, and of all those noble spirits who lit the 
fire, guarded the flame, and preserved the lustre of 
American liberty. It will not do in Charleston to 
accuse Harvard University of being deficient in ora- 
tory-r-and that too for the purpose of awarding the 
laurel to Yale College. Every institution should 
rest on its own merits. There is no religion in scan- 
dal — the muses are friendly, and so are those who 
love them. 

The courtesy of letters is a beautiful relief from 
the wretched strife of this world. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that no further occasion for the remon- 
strance of one who loves both institutions, and has 
received the honours of both, will be required in de* 
fence of either* 



THE STARS. 

While we are daily familiarising ourselves with a 
knowledge of this earth on which we tread, but to 
which we do not exclusively belong, it would not be 
amiss, occasionally, to look at the skies, our native 
home; and to justify the purpose which the poet has 
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ascribed to our formation, that God made us to walk 
erect, that we might gaze upon his wonders in the 
heavens. 

There is a marvellous contrast between the celes- 
tial and the terrestrial spheres — and the politician 
and the bigot had better remain where they are. 
They cannot say this is a Protestant star, and that is 
a Catholic — and this is given to idolatry — nor of one, 
that it has been conquered — nor of another that it 
was ceded by treaty — nor of a third that it was sto- 
len from the innocent aborigines. They may look, but 
they cannot discover CretCj where they lied, nor 
Ehodesj where they stole, nor Poland^ plundered of 
sovereignty, nor Ireland^ loyal and oppressed. They 
will not find in the starry firmament, states in insur- 
rection, nor here a principality, nor there a dukedom, 
nor even a republic. There are no Greeks strug- 
gling to regain what has been lost — there are no 
Creeks studious only to retain their own; there are 
no Turks to molest either. 

And why this dissimilarity? but that the heavens 
are the kingdom of the Almighty, and the blessed 
stars live in his light, and exult in his presence, and 
resound with his praises; and they shine as he bids 
them, upon this earth, with sweet and consoling 
splendour, except when its own noxious exhalations 
rise in clouds and intervene between man and his 
Creator. 

Study the Stars! they are the land of promise to 
mortals. They are the rallying points of love, and 
faith, and hope; the shining volume of immortality, 
for ever open in the skies. 
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CREDULITY. 

Credulity is an affliction. It is the sign of igno- 
rance — the source of alarm — ^the prelude of danger. 
Such is the contagion of speech — so easy of coin 
and of utterance are words — that the air is always 
full of counterfeit rumours, poisoning the wholesome 
condition of society. If men would tell only what 
they know — if women would not listen except to the 
truth — if bridles were put on the tongues of triflers, 
and seals on the ears of the easily alarmed, much 
more of happiness and tranquillity would prevail in 
populous cities. 

As it is, however, the tongue, the sign of perspicu- 
ity which elevates man, as he thinks, and will boast- 
ingly tell you, above the brute creation, is as often 
the source of mischief, as it is of good. There is in 
human nature a melancholy, but an unreflecting 
propensity to communicate marvellous stories; to ex- 
cite surprise, and wonder, and alarm; there is also 
in human nature a melancholy, but an unreflecting 
propensity to believe in what is strange, and sorrow- 
ful, and ominous and destructive. So do we play 
upon each other; and so do we make ourselves un- 
happy. Let the rule be to listen to nothing but 
what is true, to mention nothing but what is known, 
and truth and knowledge will circulate instead of 
errour. What a pity that there is not a peculiar rule 
of moral gravitation which would cause a lie to drop 
dead from the speaker, while the fleetness of the 
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Wind should be employed in the dissemination of 
truUi. 



LORD BYRON. 

Don Juan, Cantos 3, 4, 5. 
[Written be^re the Poet's decease.] 

If ever Lord Byron, in a serious, not a misanthro- 
pic moody shall reflect on the high mental gifts and 
graces, with which he was favoured by Heaven, the 
power to discern, feel, and portray in the glowing 
and animated colours of song, the outward mould ^ 
nature, and the more mysterious and hidden shapes 
of thought and passion, imprinted on the innermost 
heart of man — if with the conscious possession of the 
moral influence which great genius exercises over 
mankind, and a sphere of exertion the most allur- 
ing and popular, enhanced by the further auxilia- 
ries of birth, and rank, and fortune — ^if aware of all 
these rare endowments, and high responsibilities — 
aware too of the favour, applause, and admiration 
which followed his efforts, and bore him at once to the 
throne of modern poetry, amid the innocent chorus 
of youths and virgins — if Lord Byron, called now 
to account to his conscience and God for the use of 
these peculiar and honoured privileges, should search 
his life for an answer, what could he reply? How 
^hall genius which is the heaven-sent light of truf;^^ 
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to ^uide and to save, excuse itself for the voluntary 
extiuction of its purity and its fire, in the chilling and 
loathsome damps of errour, which allow it to re-ap- 
pear only for mischief and ruin? How shall Poetry^ 
the refined companion of the Graces and Virtues, with 
Honour on her brow. Inspiration in her bosom, and 
Immortalit}' in her right hand — palliate her abandon^ 
ment of her high destiny, and polluting intercourse 
ivith sin and infamy! That the chaste lyre should 
echo the song of sensuality — ^and the harp that was 
wont to inspire the patriot and the hero, should be- 
come the gratuitous pander of base licentiousness! 
That great ability, should be evinced only in mis- 
chief — great fruitfulness, in the growth of poison-^ 
and the clear and beautiful expanse of intellect, ber 
come a nauseous, slandering pool of corruption and 
pestilence! These are the achievements, and tri- 
umphs, of Lord Byron, patronized by Heaven, only 
that he might abuse its favours— exalted by genius 
only that he might degrade it — admired by the inno- 
cent, only that he might insult them, — and blest with 
reputation, that he might throw it away and trample 
it under foot. 



APOTHEOSIS OF MURDERERS. 

The body of Hutton, a convict, robber, and as- 
sassin, was honoured with public religious ceremo^ 
nies, at its interment in Baltimore. The congregar 
tions of several churches attended hia fuAcral, in pm- 
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suance of resolves to that effect, and the cofiiii of 
the malefactor was strewed with rosemary, by those 
who should have reserved their tributes for the inno- 
cent and the deserving. In what state of society do 
wo exist, when those, whom the eternal God has 
doomed to death, and the justice of this world con- 
signs to ignominy, shall be lifted, festering with their 
sins, and placed among the pure and the spotless? 
Who will value the consolations of piety, if they are 
thus indiscriminately and shamefully profuse? What 
kind of sensibilty is that which feels for the murder- 
er, and forgets his victim? What kind of reUgion is 
that which seeks proselytes among culprits, and in- 
stead of soothing the sorrows of the innocent, trains 
the sinner to die with fortitude, and strives to crown 
his death with glory? What is the tendency of pub- 
lic punishment, if the shame, and the justice, and the 
example, are to be obliterated in public sympathy, 
and eflaced in the tears of religious devotees? 

A public execution in the United States has latter- 
ly become an individual triumph. As soon as a vil- 
lain has been reluctantly pronounced by the laws of 
his country, unfit to live, he is put in training to die. 
Alreadv he has the firmness of health, and the bar- 
diness of sin, and the ministers of religion proffer to 
him the consoling props of faith and penitence. If 
he be not grossly deficient in courage, he must ex- 
hibit such firmness as shall in the opinion of the spec- 
tators, excite sympathy in his behalf. Some will 
call him a martyr; and all will say, how like a hero 
he died! Even at the gallows he shall exalt in the 
anticipatiott of the rewards of innocence; and wlien 
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his life has been yielded for his crimes, his body 
shall receive the same sepulchral rites as the virgin 
in the bloom of her purity, and the hero in the blaze 
of his fame. 

Let us suppose the widow of the unfortunate mail 
carrier, who had been murdered by Hutton, standing 
with her orphan children near this funeral cavalcade, 
and to be asked by one of the little innocents, ^^Mo* 
ther, whose funeral is that — whose body do they 
bear into the church, and over whose grave do those 
clergymen pray?" ^'That, my child, is the body of 
him who fiourdered your father in cold blood, though 
he was invoked to ^pare him in your name!^' ^^And 
are those murderers who follow and mourn him? I 
think none but a murderer would do so!" ^^No, my 
child, those are misled people, who honour the re- 
mains of him whom they would have shunned whea 
living." "And when you die, mother, will so many 
people follow you?" "Not unless I too am a Pirate, 
or a Murderer!" 

Really, this evil example in the city of Baltimore, 
is so dreadfully pernicious, that I cannot discover the 
slightest motive or excuse for it. If any forms ought 
to be sacred, they are those of religion. Her holy 
rites should minister at the tomb of the virtuous and 
the renowned — of the pious and the brave — of the 
sage and the patriot. In the name of Heaven, let 
them not be degraded and polluted by mingling them 
with that act, which hides from the world he has 
outraged, the coward, the thief, and the murderer. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY, 1826. 

In the midst of a festive season, when the heart 
and the house of every Carolinian are open to the 
cheerful rites and duties of hospitality, a melancholy 
and distressing fire has afflicted our city. En- 
veloped in the burning and the blazing air, the weak 
structures of mortals have withered and vanished. In- 
dustry looks in vain for the fruit of her labours; wealth 
sighs for the precariousness of its possessions; and 
poveny wrings her hands in agony over her desolate 
hearth. The hand of the Almighty is in these things. 
These are only stern lessons of pious virtue; to the 
rich, that they bow in humility to the dispensations 
of that blessed Providence which has permitted them 
to appropriate to themselves so much of its own pro- 
perty; to the poor, that they be not disheartened by 
suffering, but remember, that at this same cold and 
inclement season, the Son of the Almighty had no 
habitation but a manger; to the community at large, 
that they prove their common origin and mutual fi- 
delity by rushing eagerly to the assistance of the 
distressed and forlorn. These are the uses of cala- 
mity. And yet what calamity can afflict virtue? Is 
it not the grace of the earth, and has it not the pro- 
mise of the skies? Is it not content with that glo- 
rious terrace, with this magnificent canopy? What 
would a virtuous man take for the consolations of 
his own bosom, in the belief, that he was perform- 
ing on earth the duties enjoined by his father in Hea- 
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ven? Nothing. The splendour of wealth can nei- 
ther dazzle nor betray the purity of virtue. The es- 
sence of virtue is religion, and the rewards of reli- 
gion are content, resignation, tranquillity and hope. 
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LITERARY JlJ^Ti HUMOROUS 



ESSAYS. 



LITERARY SPARRING. 1821. 

The war between the United States and Great 
Britain, attested by the fierce collision of arms and 
copious effusion of blood, has given way to a more 
harmless but equally obstinate warfare, in which ink 
furnishes the ammunition, and the artillery are fea- 
thers. There can be no flag of truce among these gen- 
try, for whenever they fall in with any thing white, 
they proceed straightway to soil it with sable inscrip- 
tions. The victory will belong only to him who shall 
have the largiest paper-mill and the greatest quantity 
of ink powder. 

The subject of dispute is the North American con- 
tinent, large enough, God knows, for a myriad of 
such combatants. The question is, whether so many 
square miles, and such a quantity of atmosphere, on 
this side of the Atlantic, can produce and exhibit the 
same intellectual vigour, as a fiftieth part of the same 
space produces on the other side of the Atlantic! so 
that each side of the question takes one side of the 
ocean; and the contending parties, when nearest each 
other, have only three thousand miles of salt water 
between them. 

European writers began by over-rating and under- 
rating us. They gave the soil too much credit for 
what was below, and too little for what was above it. 
Underneath, it was all gold— and above» it was all 
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barrenness. It was a country of mines and precioos 
stones — but the inhabitants were timid, and the ani- 
mals were dwarfs. 

The progress of time and civilization caused 
America to get more into favour, and when colonies 
from Europe grew and flourished upon it, they of 
course formed exceptions to the general rule of depre- 
ciating the country. Still it was regarded as a fit 
asylum for broken adventurers, and a locus penitentUe 
for the convicts of Britain. Visiters who came uotsua 
sponte of their own accord, were not likely to fall in 
love with the place of their imprisonment: while 
those who remained at home, seeing the ufl^ which 
was made of this country, took it for granted that it 
was no better than it should be. 

The melancholy errand of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
quenched the ardour of the hunters after gold; and 
subsequent adventurers were content to speculate in 
rice and tobacco, at the expense of growing blind by 
eating the one, and being royally cursed for using 
the other. America was known only in the Custom- 
house, and her name found only in a bill of lading. 
Nobody felt any interest in the country but mer- 
chants and manufacturers — as Gray says, ^bending 
o'er the accursed loom.' As to literature, it was out 
of the question; and when as late as 1761, Harvard 
University sent forth in Greek, Latin and English, 
its congratulations on George the Ill.'s accession to 
the throne, it was called in England a curiosity. 

A colony bears the same relation to the mother 
country, that a gentleman's kitchen does to his man- 
sion-house. It is the abode and the resort of ser- 
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▼ants; living under protection, and withont authori'- 
ty. During our colonial state, trade furnished the 
only inducement of intercourse. The Plantations in 
America were superintended by agents, and the 
revenue spent by their owners abroad. It is obvious 
that the narrow views of these, were not required to 
extend, and certainly could not embrace the char- 
acter of this country and its inhabitants. — ^With par- 
tial means of information, the Europeans misunder- 
stood and misrepresented America. 

While Great Britain was thus inattentive to our 
progress, and ignorant of our capacity and resources, 
opulent men among us sent their sons to England for 
education. — These studied the British Government 
in the heart of the British Empire — ^learned the botin^ 
daries of right in her courts of justice— caught the 
spirit of freedom from her parliamentary orators — ' 
the fever of renown from her glorious monuments—^ 
and returned to their native land with the weapons^ 
of truth — with the lights of learning— and the daring 
enterprise of genius to vindicate, to defend and to save 
it — ^guiding and guarding it through the perils of civil 
war — until passhig the Ultima Thule of British liber- 
ty, it took the place of Greece on the map of mo- 
dern times. 

Down to the period of bur Revolution, the people 
of this country excited little interest in England. In 
the wars, it is true, with France and the savages, they 
were of essential service, and their donations to the 
mother country were always welcome. But beyond 
these no question was made; and it is observable! 
that, in the numerous titles of the British tncmarcfa) 
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his dominion in North America was ahogether oil'* 
noticed. 

The Revolurion, however, produced a new slate 
of things; and while it entitled us to the applause of 
Europe for our political wisdom and popular energy, 
left us in every weak, defective, or vulnerable part, 
liable to severe observation and scrutiny. It was, 
indeed, a startling phenomenon in politics, to behold 
the rapid change of a remote and diminutive colony 
into a free and great republic, guarding its liberties 
with wise precaution, and refreshing enslaved na- 
tions with the light and beauty of its example. 

The most that envy could suggest, or patriotism 
fear, was that our institutions would be short-lived, 
and that broken up by dissensions, like the Greciaa 
states, we should be severed into fragments. The 
extent of our territory was alleged to be incompati- 
ble with our republican form of government. And 
yet a compact population affords the strongest temp- 
tation and the easiest scope to mutiny. The num- 
ber of the states, it was said, would endanger the 
union of the whole — and yet it is obvious that every 
new state becomes an additional security to the bond 
of alliance, and that ambitious men will find in state 
honours enough to restrain them from the unhaUowed 
pursuit of the great offices of the nation. 

As perfect at least in our form of government, and 
as pure in its administration, as any of our contem- 
poraries, we listened with perfect composure to the 
invective and the panegyric of foreigners on this 
part of our character. We knew that this, at leasts 
was not the heel of Achillesr We had been told^ 
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too, what some of us appear to have forgotten, that 
the city of London alone contained twelve hundred 
gentlemen, of such prompt resource, and accommo- 
dating talents, that they would write on any given 
side of any subject, and sometimes on both sides, on 
receiving a proper recompense. That we might not 
doubt this, we had ocular demonstration of it in Cob-- 
bett, a fellow who wore his conscience in his pocket, 
and wore them out together. 

This historical fact asserted by Johnson, years ago, 
and never contradicted, should be always kept in 
view by an American, when he may feel inclined to 
notice the calumnies of the British press. 

Passing over our political system, as a fly traverses 
a piece of ice, too pure for him to defile, and not safe 
for him to dwell on, the European traveller lights 
upon the more accommodating topics of our manners, 
our morals, and our literature. 

Now it is but fair, at the outset, to require of these 
self-constituted critics and observers, some credential 
of merit; some evidence of aptitude for the task 
which they voluntarily assume. No man takes a 
cook without a character. Literature is more refined 
in its feasts, and should be as delicate in its selec- 
tions. 

Supposing the traveller to be perfectly competent 
to his office, the next preliminary would be, why do 
you visit America? What is the inducement for 
publishing your travels? What time have you resi- 
ded among us? What have been your opportunities 
of observation? In what society have you mingled? 
To what class of politicians do you belong in your 
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own country? Have you no prejudices, political or 
otherwise? 

Now we venture to say, that these few questions 
being put and answered, would rid us at once of 
every English book of American travels, written 
since our Independence. They would disappear 
like cobwebs; and before this fair and dispassionate 
inquiry, would flee like culprits from the jury-box 
of criticism. 

Satisfied that the English travel-writers in this 
country were almost wholly unqualified for the task^ 
which personal interest, or political prejudice may 
have induced them to assume — ^that not one enlight-* 
ened scholar, nor perhaps one impartial observer, 
was to be found among them — ^that the office of an 
author was with them secondary and subservient to 
some mercenary or political view — ^we should regard 
it as^ misplaced time to notice, and thereby to appear 
to feel, the calumnies of such men. Perhaps in their 
candour, they would themselves allow, that their pro- 
ductions were intended to affect us only where we 
were unknown-^to check the spirit of emigration to 
our country— to reconcile the people of England to 
the loss of our territory, and the comforts of their 
own — to assuage wounded pride, and gratify nation-^ 
al vanity. The books themselves contained internal 
evidence of these i'acts, enough to destroy any claim 
to authority. 

Nor were the topics of their censure such as should 
render us uneasy or provoke our animadversion. 

Without giving us time to learn to dance, they ac- 
cused us of want of grace; ere we had cleared away 
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the forest, they called for our palaces; in our young 
population, struggling with the savages for life, and 
the soil for maintenance, they asked for the courtesy 
and polish of a court. In our appetites vulgar! in 
our manners licentious! in our language barbarous! 
md in our literature beneath contempt! Such were 
the anathemas against our new-born nation. Such 
were the weeds that strove to check arid destroy our 
infant growth. It was required of our whole coun- 
try to be in bloom in half the time that is allowed to 
an aloe! 

lu the spirit of Herod, they made war upon our 
childhood. We suffered with mild and unresisting 
benevolence, nor imagined that the enlightened men 
of Great Britain either believed or connived at the 
scandals on our name. So far as the conduct of our 
government to disprove the truth and prevent the 
circulation of these calumnies, could avail any thing, 
it was illustrated by the talents, dignity, and faur 
fame of those who represented us abroad, and might 
be regarded as pledges for their countrymen at home. 

Even this would not do; and at length, in an evil 
hour, the great literary journals of Scotland and of 
England, to bring us in contempt with the learned 
and powerful, adopted, recognized, and sanctioned 
the hireling abuse of the travellers in America; while 
the first scholars in the British house of peers sub- 
scribed to the caricature of the American people. 

Errour is a misfortune. Ignorance is pitiable. 
And when we saw the literary and political guides 
of Great Britain yielding with the credulity of girls, 
to the deceitful stories of our calumniators, we felt 
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compassion for that weakness from which the wise 
are not exempt. 

If, indeed, we had anticipated the hostilities which 
were to ensue, and had discovered in these literary 
anathemas the signals and provocatives of ^purple 
war,' however reluctant the contest might be on our 
part, it would not have been painful to discover how 
much the enemy misunderstood us, his errours being 
inevitably destined to recoil upon himself. If either 
the Edinburgh or the Quarterly Review, by their 
publications on America, fanned, excited, or for a 
moment kept alive the fires of contention between 
this country and Great Britain, the Muses will offer 
them neither sympathy nor consolation. 

Now it so happens that the British Reviews enjoy 
great favour among us. We still repair to the fount, 
although it conveys wormwood to our lips. It is said 
of those who live near Mount Etna, that, subject as 
they are to occasional deluges of fire, 

^^Though floods of lava desolate the plain, 
They turn, enchanted, to the spot again." 

So with us easy Americans. We covet and cling to 
the society of scholars — all whose jests are at our 
expense, and whose very compliments are sarcastic. 
It was at this time, when great names and autho- 
rity were identified with the vulgar abuse of name- 
less scribblers, that Mr. Walsh, with the zeal of a 
patriot, the research of a scholar, and the grace of a 
rhetorician, published our vindication — wherein, hav- 
ing defended us from attack on all sides, he advan- 
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ced, by the right of war, into the enemy's territory, 
dismounted his weapons, and made them recoil upon 
himself. — Here the affair ought to have rested. 

That it is profitable and praise-worthy in Great 
Britain to deride and ridicule us, can admit no longer 
of a doubt. Whether it be worth our while to reply 
and retaliate, is quite another question. The sever- 
est rebuke is silence. The most painful commentary, 
neglect. "Speak," said a termagant, to one on whom 
she had discharged a whole vocabulary of oaths, 
"speak, you devil, or I shall burst!" The wiser op- 
ponent maintained her composure, and carried off the 
victory. 

The etiquette of society requires something like 
equality in the combatants, and something like the 
same stake in the issue. But what responsibility 
can attach to an individual who writes of a country 
which he has never seen, from a distance of three 
thousand miles? None in the world, and, therefore, 
is he entitled to no respect. It is sheer impudence 
to lampoon a whole continent, and but too successful 
when noticed at all. 

It was, therefore, with regret, after the masterly 
coup-de-main of Mr. Walsh, that we have seen in the 
."North-American Review," and in the "Western 
Review," in Kentucky, defences of this country 
from European calumnies. They grow professedly 
out of Campbell's Magazine; and the strictures in 
the latter arose (as he says) out of American stric- 
tures — so that the contest which we thought had 
been buried in the tomb of the Capulets, is likely to 
be continued ad injinit^m. The misfortune is, wd 
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we are sorry for it, they do not like us in England. 
The guilt of the Revolution is upon our heads; and 
we imagine very often, that we hear the reproof of 
the Queen, in Shakspeare, ^^ Hamlet, thou bast thy 
father much offended." The nation has not the 
magnanimity of the late King, so visible in his re* 
ception of Mr. Adams, our earliest ambassador at the 
court of St. James. Another reason of their dislike 
exists, we think, in their not knowing us; and when 
can they expect to know us, if they look only to the 
venal and prejudiced travellers, whom chance brings 
to our shores, for the lineaments of our character and 
country? Certainly they ought not to depreciate us, 
who are destined to survive them to carry their lan- 
guage and their literature through the undefinable 
brilliancy of a new career, into the forests and re^ 
cesses of a new world— extending their empire, not 
by the bloody weapons of war and carnage, but by 
the peaceful and laudable influence of mind. 

Reviews are the paper-money of literature — ^with 
this abatement in value, that they issue on the capi- 
tal of others, and never their own — with this com- 
mon attribute, that they have no intrinsic value at 
all. Convenience brought them into existence—* 
speculation keeps them alive; but multiplied abuses 
must lead to their suppression. Like paper- mo- 
ney, they never give you the exact value of the 
article they represent; for reviewers are brokers in 
literature, and their trade is artifice. Like paper-* 
money, they may cease to exist without the slightest 
diminution of specie capital. Where they abound, 
they indicate the scarcity of the precious inetals-~ 
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bein^ artificial means of credit borrowed of a friendi 
or bought of an usurer. 

This little episode, into which we wandered with- 
out thinking of it, will apprise our readers, perhaps, 
that we hold Reviews in no high estimation. We 
prefer beauty itself to the most beautiful picture, and 
deformity gains nothing with us from being carica- 
tured. It would be a puzzling question, and there- 
fore we will not ask it, what good these Reviews have 
done? as to invention, they do not pretend to it, being 
embroiderers on other men's labours — guagers of 
genius — and measurers of learning. They will give 
you the heighth of a pyramid by the shade which it 
throws on them — and judge of gold by its malleabil- 
ity, proceeding to hammer it out, until it bears no 
marks of its original owner, and may safely be claim- 
ed by the Reviewer as his own. 

On the other hand, we had rather read a sprightly 
review than a dull poem — have no objection to see a 
good essay (as it very often does) grow out of a bad 
one — and consult the British Reviewers, if not for 
authority, certainly for interest and intelligence. 

But it is a very different thing to tolerate, much 
less to admire, and acquiesce in, the very comprehen- 
sive literary coup iPceil with which these arrogant 
authors on the other side of the Atlantic embrace our 
whole nation. What impudent boldness of outline, 
to sketch in a paragraph, twenty-four sovereign 
states, and the appurtenant territories! What a migh- 
ty rhetorical grasp, to hold up a whole continent 
with the watch-string of a Reviewer, aud dangle our 
Republics about like a parcel of copper trinkets. The 
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object is ludicrous enough, indeed, and among welt^ 
disposed minds can produce only laughter. 

It is really amusing, in the tranquil march of this 
great and growing country, up the verdant steeps of 
Fame, to find the little European wasps buzzing dis- 
cordantly in her ear, and striving to implant their mi'- 
serable stings in the muscles of her strength, and to 
deface the mantle of her beauty. For a foreign des- 
cription of our country, we select with pleasure the 
following extract from a French poem, written in 
1 783, entitled DAmerique Delivree. 

^Tour un people aussi grand, la naissance n'est rieii; 

La riehesse encore muins: son plus precieux bien 

C'est un merite, rare, un courage invincible, 

Le respect pour le Dieu, un cceur juste et sensible, 

Le plus tendre retour aux soins des paren^ 

L'amour de son pays, la haine des Tvrans, 

L'obeissance aux loix, le mepris de la vie, 

XJn ame inaccessible k I'orgueil, k Penvie, 

Un esprit tolerant, et de I'humanite, 

Respectant les devoirs avec sincerity: 

Ce tableau si frappant, n'est point un chimere, 

Je pretendrais en vain tromper toute la terre." 



OUR LITERATURE. 

It is amusing to seethe English prints endeavour- 
ing to separate us in this country from any share in 
the literary reputation of England— -in the fame of 
her bards, heroes, and scholars. 
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With what justice this is done, let us examine. At 
the cooiinencement of the revolution, these colonies 
formed an integral part of the English empire. We 
were English subjects: English history was our his- 
tory — English arts and letters were our letters and 
arts — English arms, fonune, and fame, all were ours. 

Whatever was once ours must remain so, unless 
we voluntarily surrender it, or it has been taken 
away. 

How did the revolution affect our relative situa- 
tion with the other side of the Atlantic? Our con- 
nexion was social, civil, literary, scientific, and poli- 
tical. One of these, and only one of these ties ever 
was, ever has been, ever can be dissolved. Our po- 
litical connexion with England ceased. We pro- 
tested against it, and it was severed. But did we 
ever protest against the muses? Did we ever com- 
plain of the yoke of Letters? Did we ever abjure al- 
legiance to Genius? Did we ever declare our inde- 
pendence of Intellect? — We protested against the 
Monarch, not against the Sage; against the Palace 
and the Tower, not against Oxford and Westminster- 
Abbey; against Standing Armies, not against Flour- 
ishing Arts. 

Milton is ours. Shakspeare is ours. Every thing 
English is and shall be ours^-except their political 
government and their agricultural distresses. 

The English language is ours, and all that is in it, 
and we are not to be cozened out of it. We will 
not talk American, nor Scotch, nor Welch, but we 
will talk in our own English language; and, enjoy- 
ing the whole of the language, is it not absurd to de- 
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ny us a part? Which of our letters is not English— 
which of our authors is not an English author? 
Then which English letter and which English author 
is not ours? 

One peculiarity, indeed, we acknowledge, but it 
is not our fault. We cannot leave out the h in the 
word horse — nor can we perceive it in the word off. 
Yet politeness may bring us to that, rather than bo 
barred of our inheritance. We certainly might learn 
it of a beautiful lady — and such, by the way, are the 
best instructers. 

Our rights in the English literature and English 
arts cannot be taken from us, unless you cut out our 
tongues. It is not a voyage across the Atlantic that 
is to disinherit us. 

Coelum non animura mutant qui trans inare cumint. 

It is unfair and cruel to shut us out from all the glo- 
ries of antiquity, and give us only forty years out of 
oblivion — and it shall not be done. 

We will cling to the ancient fame of England as 
Achilles did to the dead bodv of Patroclus. We will . 
not cavil, it is true, for Byron, who stains his soul 
with sin, and mingles blasphemy with genius — nor 
for Campbell, lowly in his loftiest flights — nor for 
Bloomfield, whose muse was as humble as his occu- 
pation — nor Phillips, the rhetorical milliner of artifi- 
cial flowers — nor Southey, who makes verses to all 
measures and to none — nor Wordsworth, the poet of 
the nursery — nor Crabbe, of the kitchen — nor Lady 
Morgan— H3or Sir John Carr; nor will it kill us in 
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this countipy, to be denied the Waverley novels, which 
are kept alive by continual multiplication, and no 
doubt will last as long as they are multiplied. These 
we care not for; and, although we have a right, yet 
will we not complain of the licentiousness of Byron — 
the bombast of Phillips — the milk and water of 
Wordsworth — ^the interstices of Italian in Lady Mor- 
gan's English, or the interstices of Scotch in the 
Waverley Novels, which, by the way, is very much 
as if a gentleman should cut ditches in his garden 
walk to try the agility of his company. 

But in all the literary productions, in all the tri- 
umphs and trophies of art — in all the scientific dis- 
coveries — in all the glorioiis institutions of England, 
anteriour to the American Revolution, the people of 
this country have a right, so far as any or all of them 
confer national praise and honoiir, in common and in 
equality with the natives of London, who never 
walked out of its smoke. 



THE LATE MR. OGILVIE, THE ORATOR. 

When a man's life comes to be cancelled-— and his 
breath passes into the undistinguished air, we can 
conceive of him, only, as of a line drawn on the sur- 
face of Time, always short — ^sometimes indistinct and 
obscure — ^sometimes luminous and beautiful— straight 
and elevated, where it denotes integrity and honour; 
and downward and oblique when it designates sin* 
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The majority of mankind, when they die, leave 
scarcely a pencil-line on the memory of their survivors, 
and these, perhaps, are the happiest. Since life is a 
connexion which must be dissolved, the fewer its li- 
gaments, the less painful their separation. Every 
ability which we exercise, becomes a source of pain 
when we are removed — and every interest which we 
excite, is but the remote harbinger of sorrow. 

And yet there is an ardour for distinction growing 
at some time or other, in every bosom — now faint 
and unfrequent, like a spark — then steady and con- 
suming, like a blaze. 

Much of this warmth, (and in a manner novel and 
peculiar,) was exhibited by the late Mr. Oqilvie; 
redeeming his life from the cold shade of indifference 
and obscurity. We do not purpose to give an anal- 
ysis of his character and acquirements, such as shall 
be recognised by his bosom friends, or frequent com- 
panions — ^but merely such a sketch as shall bring him 
in rude and imperfect outline, back again into this 
world. 

Mr. Ogilvie was a native of Scotland, an enthusi- 
ast in literature and rhetoric. Enthusiasm, if it do 
not attain, is the only means of approaching suc- 
cess; and dreams, though unreal themselves, tend to 
bring reality within our reach. We know not what 
model of excellence he proposed to himself, or what 
high aspirations after fame he indulged. But what- 
ever they were, he sought them in no common chan- 
nel, but struck out into a rare and novel path, such 
as we can assimilate only to the wanderings of the 
ancient Bards in their generous distribution of Song 
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and Prophecy. Enjojaged for awhile in the instruc* 
tion of youth, he abandoned that pursuit for the pur- 
pose of becoming a popular declaimer — uninspired 
by the ambition of the Senate — unaided by the au- 
thority of the Pulpit, unexcited by the litigation of 
the Bar. If he succeeded, he had no competitor 
over whom he could boast; if he failed, he had no so- 
ciety to console him, for his profession was unique, 
and his efforts were solitary. 

He composed and delivered set harangues on mo- 
ral, philosophical, and literary topics, trusting as well 
to their intrinsic interest, as to his own elocution and 
manner, and in some degree, perhaps, to a rhetorical 
6Xteriour, which induced him to appear in the classic 
costume of the Roman forum. It cannot be denied 
that his performances, accompanied with recitations 
from the best poets, obtained for him much praise 
^nd encouragement in the chief cities of the Union. 

His tall, slender figure— his diffidence, which was 
awkward, because it was embarrassed — ^his sepul- 
chral voice, with its unusual cadences, bring him for- 
cibly to the imagination of all who have seen him. 
Exhausted by the preparation and delivery of long 
memorized discourses, he sought a temporary refuge 
in the use of opium, which, from an auxiliary, be- 
came a master, and rendered him at intervals either 
wretched or lethargic. 

His compositions being original and not very nu- 
merous, were soon exhausted in delivery; and he re- 
tired for some months to the Western States, to fiU 
his mind with new topics and images, and his leisure 
with fresh productions. During this period, his ma- 
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terials for conversation were improved by observatidi 
and study; and his literary remarks on his return 
were listened to with eagerness, by those who relish 
such intercourse at all. We give him credit for an 
ardent and contagious enthusiasm, if we may so call 
it, which lighted with its own fire the bosoms of the 
young within his reach, warming them into the love 
of virtue, and literature, and fame. He was a zea- 
lous advocate for female instruction. Knowledge 
is beautiful, when combined with innocence. He 
deserves our thanks for his exertions in promoting 
the culture of Oratory in the South-Carolina Col- 
lege; while his charitable appropriation of his earn- 
ings ought to commend him to the liberal every 
where. 

He was regardful chiefly of praise. ■ This he re- 
ceived so habitually, that it became necessary to his 
existence: and as he derived it in smaller quantities 
from others, he looked for the sources of life, like the 
pelican, to his own bosom. He has been justlj 
charged with egotism. But when a man has no 
means afforded him of forming a just estimate of his 
powers, he can only be blamed, for placing him- 
self in a situation, whereby this errour is produced. 
Alone in his occupation, he had no chance for com- 
parison or contrast with others. He was at li- 
berty, therefore, to graduate his own merits by a 
scale of his own; and whether the thermometer was 
high or low, the result would be the same. When 
successful, self would be the topic of praise, when 
mortified, self would be the theme of despair. Now 
the fault was, that he did not su£Sciently anticipate 
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feilure from the nature of his vocation. Powers and 
accomplishments which the world in its necessity re- 
quires — the world in its liberality will support. 

Mr. Ogilvie did not bring his talents to bear on 
any of these obviously useful and familiar depart- 
ments. Essays on. general subjects with difficulty 
command individual interest, nor could he hope to 
impart to them by his own power such a relish, as 
should render them every where and universally at- 
tractive. Whatever is universally true, every man 
believes that he knows already, and derives no plea- 
sure in hearing; but whatever is true only of indi- 
viduals, earries with it the stamp of novelty, and 
passes current among mankind. A picture of a man 
for instance, would not detain us a second, while a 
portrait of Washington would cause us to linger for 
hours. 

Mr. Ogilvie's declamations came, therefore, in 
competition with the usual impulse of thought, and 
feeling, and these he could not counteract. Seeing 
that his scheme was novel, and claimed interest with 
no particular class of society, it should have occurred 
to him that mankind^ prone as they are to praise 
and promote the luxuries of the senses^ look with self- 
consoUng indifference on the luxuries of the mind. 



p^ FINE ARTS. 

"• • • < • 

Painting is the most^ii^teresting of the beautiful 
arts. It is not fleeting like Music-— nor cold like 
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Stataary-^nor pfefishable and evanescent l?k^ lllo- 
quence. A solitary effort ' may prore the ^ntftnetit 
of an age-^and Oenias may cho<Me his hmnonttMty 
of his most favourite cciloun. 

Painting is an affectionate art. It minfiiters toihe 
sympathies of friendship and of love, presenres the 
bloom of life on the cheek of the dead, atad "Strives 
to continue the union of those whom death has ser- 
ered. 

Painting is a moral art. Tts charming 'delinea- 
tions afford the most striking and the most ^rcible 
lessons 6f the great virtues whicih man 'should etam- 
late, and the sufferings which become'gfaetefel'ite^llie 
cause of virtue. 

Painting is a national att. 'It is 'Histbi^'p^noiii- 
■fied. For the cold narrative bf Ihe* historioo, it ogives 
you the warm, living, palpable presence of the^scenle; 
'and to refer to Horace, is only to tef(?r^to ifAture, 
which has ordained the eye to be the nNMit^faiilhfttl, 
and the most retentive of the organs dfMMe. 

Thus pernranent in its nature, kind in its dSxubSy 
'beneficial in its effects, and beautiful in its efforts, na- 
tions, as they become civilized, cultivate 'the eft^df 
Painting — ^which approximates the disiatilt, restores 
the past, refreshes the heart with virtuous ^lessons, 
and the imagination with pictures of beauty. 

Barbarous countries exhibit rude efforts at imita- 
tion, and the savage is content with painting himself. 

Society, indeed, in its early se^lement, has pre- 
scribed an order of pursuits and events, by which ne- 
cessary arts have the advantage of the oraameiitad — 
comfort is preferred to luxury, «ad4eii8ep 
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ttoaeiMw Nor would the Fine A^rte Uiemaelves desire 
to live, before their time, among; rustics, who roam 
regardless: tjbj^wgb thi^ b^uti^ of nature. Wealth 
must^ produce l^isune — andi l^i^une studji, and refine- 
ment, and taste^ befone- men will look abovie, and be- 
yond the common, sordid objects of life; but when 
the time arrives to lift the curtain, and show the 
world of imagination fragrant with flowers, and full 
of beauty, how does, the heart expand, and the dis- 
position soften, as drinking from new sources of de- 
lighl, we feel tj^ the pf rfit^ctioA of ^ffi i9i oqjy the 
pure a^d virginal, iatercoj^ijse o( natmi^e. 

Alxhough^he n^pid gi;owth and encpq^geqient of; 
the Fiqe Arts n^ay q9pre> fairly be expected in.opuleqt 
nipuMcbies, wbi^r^ tbe i^oopoly of wealth by pri- 
vileged orders, creates great f^cilitips, of taste audi 
luxury,, yet in tjl^ere nothing in. a republipan formiof 
goiiec9.ment, bpsule t,o these ^Ifg^t Qcx>upatioiis. 
They m»fsti ad,i$ance g|i;a4jually^ it i^ true, but th^jfi 
sl^Qvldi Biiyi^ce s|#adily; aflfl a^ ryepH))lia sbpujd ajr 
ways(]| m least, ha^e artist^' sufigpient to, iJbi^trate iti»( 
Dsi|ur4fibcenery,.ifsi pbysi<?al. ^pp^^r^pc^ its. political 
hi^ory^ a4|id it9 W^^il^^^^ ^cbiev/QEpeats. Tb^^ sbpulfi 
he^ thj^ eaf^lm^ik eipT^ifts, of M^ af ti^ts ip a^ ypMog qoua* 
try^ ^ec^U^ they ^re, ipipsF UMj ^ b^ $ui:;cessfu|» 
Ppjtdoitisiu wa,rm^ many a l^spm whipfi is im- 
pervious to taste — and the mind expands inseq^bly, 
at ij^^^ifim^m of one'^ counitry. 

An^^ificaiis fruitlgJi io the mateiiais of Painting, in 
her a^ouma^9) ll^es^ "Kalteys, torrents, and, all the 
magnificent exteripiir pf natjure; and although young, 
hes liMS^W3l ^^ i^n)isb oip^l^ wd: p»lriptiq scenes, 
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which would grace the gallery of honour and of 
virtue. 

The nation appears sensible of its advantages, and 
of its duties, and in all parts of the Union we find a 
modest, and a grateful altar to the Arts. 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

There is, as Cicero observes, a common bond of 
union between the Arts and Sciences; and among 
those Arts, particularly, which designate advanced 
civilization, there is a close and intimate analogy. 

What is poetry but articulate music? What is 
music but inarticulate poetry? Painting is mute 
eloquence, and eloquence is painting that speaks. 

They grow and flourish together; born of sensi- 
bility, nursed by taste, impelled by enthusiasm, 
and gazing on immortal heights, they brighten the 
path of nations up the ascents of Fame. In mere 
physical strength, man is surpassed by the brute. la 
physical duration, a grain of dust survives him. In 
material beauty, he cannot vie with the lowliest flow- 
er. In happiness even, unelevated by sympathy, 
and unrefined by intelligence, he does not surpass an 

oyster. 

It is mind that achieves for him all that he can ra- 
tionally desire, and innocently enjoy. Literature and 
the Arts, worship and minister on the altar of Truth, 
where Genius lights his everlasting flame. The 
growing progress of the Arts in this country, indi- 
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cates an increased sense of the proper objects of na- 
tional pursuit. What is wealth, if the rays of intel- 
lect beam not upon it, and melt it into generosity? 
What is beauty, if mind light it not with expression, 
and elevate it with dignity? What is life, if unillu- 
mined by imagination and unadorned by taste, but a 
tiresome, monotonous repetition of blank and profit- 
less occurrences? 

The elegant employment of leisure, is the best se- 
curity of virtue. When the mind is full of beautiful 
forms, the heart will teem with honourable emotions. 
Pictures are moral lessons — they reprove in silencCi 
and therefore we attend to them — their instruction is 
sweet, and therefore we receive it cheerfully. 

The paintings of Mr. Trumbull, authorized by 
Congress, embracing the grandest events in modern 
history, prove the just sensibility of the nation on 
this subject. The Court of Deaths is another suc- 
cessful appeal by an American artist, to the good 
taste and feelings of his countrymen. And to these 
there will soon be added from the pencil of Mr. 
Morse, a view by candle-light of the interiour of the 
American Representative Hall^ including resemblan- 
ces of one or more of the Members from each of the 
States. The paintings of AUston, Vanderlyn, and 
Sully, grace already the galleries of the rich and 
tasteful, and it is hoped that talents of every kind 
may be welcomed and rewarded in the country 
which produced them. 
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CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

^Cosie like shadows, so depart." 

A HALL recently filled with pleasing picturesii 
tastefully arranged*-after the removal of the pictures, 
and the walls have become bare, resembles a hail-p 
roooii when the music has ceasiedi the lights are ex-' 
tinguished, and the belles have retired. Yet ycMt. 
leave the one with cheerfulness, for there pleasure 
suffers at once exhaustion and satiety; the moi^t 
sparkling eye becomes heavy — ^the lightest foot is 
weary**«-aiid m enervating languor,, while it steakr 
tbiQ rose from the ob^k^ insinuates itsi^Jf in^ t^ 
soul of Beauty* 

And so it must be in all the grosser occupi^oi^ 
2||ic| iUusipiis of sense. Whatever is wk piw^ ior 
tfedlectpal, is necessarily short-lived; for the hp^y 
oimnot stapd any comparisoa with the inteU^t, 
which moqrns, but can wyex relieve the deg^qeriicj 
of its aflSQciatei Stjll, however they are linked t»?-. 
g^ber fpr the wisest pwrposos, t;hp«gh peihaps ^fa^ 
tMr* if ffpnsiilteid, wovld change pVu^e wit^ t^ pU)^^ 

wr w wW thpy always r^mm in copipa^^y, lo^ t^ 

voq^^liiry pf (Sjeiftiwent, and of i^tdMi therfj is iif/^ 
such word as satiety. Fatigue paapot be iv^edicmf4 
of the soul, which is elastic and universal— rit is only 
the miserable and sluggish body which annoys and 
embarasses it, and like the prison of Napoleon, de* 
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tains hi TiHaiiious custody the immortal spirit, which 
•despises k first, deserts it afterwards, and leaves it 
Ho tiie food of worms tike itself. 

In the coatempiation of the beauties of srt and na- 
ture, the mind may revel without exhaustion or ba- 
guojr. There is scnnetfaing tvaBquilluaog in tbe scene 
which soothes, and dieers the affections, withdrawing 
them from the miserable bustle of life, where they 
are so sirre to be entangled, and torn, and lacerated, 
uid assimilating l^m to the lepose wd simplicity of 
nature. 

^^Bftppyihemaa^ho bfeatbes bistiiMefiili^jre 
Where nroods^-fiiidibrooks, aiid4>reRlhisg fields liospire." 

>Next to the inimitable beauties ef natmne, 4»¥eal- 
iagfrom the majestic <orb, to the slightest ttamd of the 
smallest plant, the ibenevoleDce and w^sdoiQ of the 
•great (Cfeator, is the representatien at a .distance, 
liowever bumble and remote, of ihe >tair ^m^ocks of 
creation. Thus the religion of Nature gives. irise io 
the religion of Art. 

Nations that would have honour and immortality, 
must cherish the Arts, and the talents that give them. 
Mere wealth of itself achieves nothing; for let it be 
remembered that poverty is illustrious. Socrates^ 
was mamtaiaed by contributions ieceiv>ed in a box, 
9nd Plato died possessed of las much gold 9» 4voiild 
purchase toys ffor a child. The Apostles, ^ He- 
roes, the Sages, theiLegi8kitors,'the Bards, the Sobo- 
iars t)f antiquity, all w^repoor! Wealth then can- 
(Mt purohase immonality. ¥«timay it be, andit of- 
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ten is, wisely and beneficially employed, in the pa-* 
tronage of the civilizing arts, which elevate and adorn, 
and keep alive for ages, the character of individuals 
and of nations. And whenever, in how slight a de- 
gree soever, such a disposition to employ the gifts of 
Providence appears and becomes popular, so far does 
it exhibit the ground-work, and the prospect of praise, 
and of renown. 

Let then Academies of the Arts spread themselves 
over our Republic. There is a contention in which 
these States may laudably indulge. There is a ri- 
yalship in which they may honourably contend. Let 
it be to struggle which of these associated Republics 
shall, by the purity of its institutions — by the disinter- 
estedness of its sacrifices — by the liberality of its 
views — by its susceptibility of chaste, and beautiful 
impressions — by its acquisition of useful knowledge 
— by its respect for genius — by its culture of science 
and of the arts — do most to build up, and to perfect 
the growing celebrity and happiness of this beloved 
Union. 



LEARNING AND MANNERS. 

Horace, who was not less a scholar, because he 
was a gentleman, observed in his day, that the study 
of literature, and the liberal arts, tended to soften the 
manners, and disarm their ferocity. 

Pythagoras had previously enjoined music as es- 
sential to the discipline and government of a state, 
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because of its harmonious combinations and results. 
Shakspeare, who knew as much of human nature 
as either Horace or Pythagoras, and who moulded 
into fascinating forms, and adorned with new life, the 
antique casts of genius, taste, and virtue — Shaks- 
peare identifies harmony with patriotism. 

One would imagine, therefore, that the scholar, 
at least, would appreciate the advantages of concord, 
— peace and tranquillity being essential to the Muses. 
The beauty of life is its harmony — the bane of life 
is discord — ^letters, which improve the fine sensibil- 
ities, and exalt the noble passions of our nature — let- 
ters, which free us from the grossness of matter, 
should free us also from its collisions. How many 
souls could abide harmoniously, where very few bo- 
dies indeed would be elbowing each other? Now 
the uneducated, whose mind has not been opened, 
and whose heart, glowing with the ardour of nature, 
has never yielded to the restraints of intellect, will, 
and perhaps with some excuse, violate the courtesy 
of life, and be guilty of occasional rudeness — unless, 
indeed, he has imbibed from the living fount of inspi* 
ration, the most beautiful lessons of politeness. For, 
if the Holy Scriptures were valuable for no other rea- 
son, they would be inestimable as a code of christian 
manners, which no mortal ever previously conceived 
and which none can copy, except at a very remote 
interval. The humility — the self-distrust, the mu- 
tual good-will, forgiveness, and respect — the patience 
under the sense of wrong, when unintentional, the 
self-regard which forbears to retaliate, and the chris^ 
tian spirit, which abhors and disdains revenge — what 

37 
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a beautiful epitome of a good man! We are borii 
for each other's happiness — we are born for our own. 
Selfishness, as it is at war with courtesy, is in the 
degree in which it prevails, odious — the selfishness 
(that is) which prompts you to disregard the feelings, 
the wants, and the comforts of others, and to aim at 
a monopoly of perishable things, riches, &c. But 
there is a beautiful selfishness which strives, if pos- 
sible, to be better, and wiser, and happier, and more 
useful, than your neighbour, and if all mankind 
would join in this honourable strife, how happy should 
we be in this world. 

As no man can often be rude, and long be happy, 
and as learning can plead no excuse for mistaking 
the road to happiness, it would seem to follow, that 
no learned man could be rude; and thus thought Ho- 
race, the Chesterfield of the Augustan age; a wit 
among gentlemen, and a gentleman among wits. 
The letters of Cicero the immortal, in point of refine- 
ment and decorum, and the proprieties of life, are in 
delightful accordance with the high destiny of ge- 
nius, which aims at universal conquest and celebrity. 
There is not a human being so humble, that he de- 
serves not your service, and the feeblest voice, serves 
to swell the chorus of praise. 

In modern times, unfortunately, you cannot predi- 
cate politeness of literature. The profession most 
remarkable for courtesy, is that which in Greece 
was deemed irreclaimable. 

Menander, the comic poet, doubted whether the 
Deity himself, could make a polite soldier. We 
would not have alluded to this ancient scandal^ if we 
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thought that any man of the present day could ever 
have imagined it. 



REVIEWS. 

What would be thought of a man, who, walking 
into a court of justice, should, without authority, seat 
himself upon the bench, and proceed to adjudj^e and 
award decrees? His proceedings would inevitably 
produce a revolt in the court, nor would his author- 
ity be recognized, except he should succeed in con- 
ciliating the majority, and brow-beating the minority 
of those, who might be concerned in his decisions. 
Now, wherein does such a self-constituted judge 
differ from a voluntary, self-prompted and appointed 
Reviewer, except that the former decides on lands 
and property in prtBsenti — and the latter on reputa- 
tion and fame infuturof The same means of main- 
taining their authority must be resorted to by both — 
the same arts of conciliation, and of terror — of cour- 
tesy on the one hand, and of opprobrium on the other. 
For Reviewers themselves live upon that public opin^ 
ion which they pretend to dictate— 6ti^ which they in 
reality follow. So that if you ascertain the prevail- 
ing popular sentiment of a community, you will find 
the opinion of the Reviewers, chiming in with it in 
harmonious accordance, and ready to change its note, 
as that sentiment shall alter either for the better or 
the worse. Reviewers are consequently partizans. 
Now the most innocent of these, and the most pure, 
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are those whose affections are chiefly tenacious of the 
character of the country, which gave them birth, and 
the nation to which they belong. But, when you 
become a partizan of any party or sect, politi- 
cal or religious, in that country, you unfit yourself, 
in such degree, either for this world or the next. For 
truth has but one side, and cannot change. But Re- 
viewers, although they profess to be the heralds of 
truth, abuse their errand, by lending their voice to 
party purposes. And this they do for a while with 
impunity, until the reaction of the public mind, when 
it is enlightened, brings these consistent gentlemen 
into a sense of their errours; and then, why then they 
retract them with as good a grace as they can; as if 
truth was not the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 

It would seem that criticism, without sufficient 
learning and talent to understand that which it en- 
deavours to characterize-^criticism that has a hcus 
penitentue for its errours, voluntary and involuntary, 
is, to say the least of it, of little value, and ought to 
obtain no authority. 

And yet, how common among the literary censors 
of our day, are the retractions by the same individ- 
ual, of all which on a previous occasion he had utter- 
ed with scholastic and judicial solemnity. Is it any 
atonement for the dissemination of errours, when those 
errours may involve national prejudices, and revenge, 
and hostility — is it any excuse for the wanton pro- 
fanation of truth, that a year or two after the poison 
has been uttered, the Reviewer shall come forward 
and say that he is sorry; that he doubted whether 
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it was true when he published it, that it was piquant, 
and therefore interestinp;, and he could not resist, 
and although he did publish it, and it is not true, yet 
America is a great country — and she has had one 
orator, and three generals — and she has one essayist, 
and one painter — and therefore this impartial Re- 
viewer hopes that America may not suffer by his 
Review, and that the Americans will purchase his 
book? 



MASTER SMITH. 

"There is a tide in the affairs of Boy«, which taken at the flood 
leads on to greatness." 

We do think, that if ever little people are to aim 
at accomplishing wonders, now is their time. The 
sun shines on the diminutive, and they start into ear- 
ly and beautiful ripeness. It is certainly worthy of 
record, that on the same evening in this city the Lilli- 
putian Songsters, Master and Miss Clark — the 
children of Mr. Lewis, the infant performers on the 
piano, the harp, and the violin — and Master Smith, 
who has mastered in childhood the rarest of arts, and 
wrapt the. wise in pleasing wonder — that on one and 
the same evening, the exhibitions of these gentlemen 
and ladies in miniature, took place, to the scandal and 
rebuke of overgrown people, and in spite of that bar- 
barous maxim of the lawyers, ^^De minimis nan cu- 
rat kx.^^ They all deserve our thanks for the sweet 
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surprise they produced — but of Master Smith in par** 
ticular, it would be unjust not to say more. The 
aloe that should bloom the year after it was planted, 
would not be a source of more rational wonder, than 
the early memory, grace, self-possession, dignity, ^ 
understanding, and elocution of this marvellous child. 
God has showered blessings on his little head; may 
his infant heart appreciate them, and the fruit be as 
fair, as the blossom is beautiful. 

"That which is little,'* said Johnson, in a' dog- 
matical humour, "can at most be pretty, and by 
claiming dignity, becomes ridiculous." A conveni- 
ent satire for an unwieldy man, to level at diminu- 
tive beings and things. A proposition, however, 
true in so limited a sense, as to leave him who should 
succeed in establishing it, little to boast of. For if 
we except the degree of importance which belongs 
to physical size, and which exists chiefly among the 
uncivilized, we shall perceive that dignity is not di- 
visible into parts, nor can it have any concern with 
measurement. Even the use of the term ^^elevated,'' 
in the definition of dignity, is figurative, and does 
ijiot mean physical height A tall man for in- 
stance, is generally undignified — quoad hoc. We 
give up, therefore, to Johnson* the dignity of bulk, if 
any there be, and shall put in our claim, without re- 
gard to size, to the remaining more commendable 
and rational species. 

We fi0d the dignity of wisdom in the youthful 
EUbu-^tbe dignity of valour in the diminutive Da^ 
yid-"^nd when Milton would strike even the lions 
with awe* be shows them a pure maid in the dignity 
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of innocence. It is not the outward definition of 
the form or the features — ^it is not the gross weight 
of the animal-^but the inward configuration of the 
soul, the expansion of the heart, and the adornment 
of the mind, that confer real dignity. "Great men 
are not always wise, neither do the aged understand 
judgment." 

There are other dignities, indeed, entirely artifi- 
cial — such as the dignities of office. These prove 
nothing, and effect nothing, but to give one man a 
gown, and another a sword-^^-^nd there are mock 
dignities of daily use and occurrence, such as the 
dignity of reserve, that one may appear to be wise; 
and the dignity of silence, that you may get credit 
for reflection. But we wander. As to Johnson's 
remark just quoted, we are aware that he did not 
like children; he saw in them, perhaps, too much of 
his own peevishness; he never gave a child credit, 
except for the ability to write the "Poems of Ossian;" 
and when the fondness of a mother would have her 
children read before him, that he might compare 
their acquirements, with a rudeness which literature 
disdains to excuse, he proposed that all the children 
i^hould read together, and at once! And yet, per- 
haps, even Johnson would not have beheld, without 
glad emotions, the early development of mind, feel- 
ing, and character, which exists so remarkably in 
the child to whom we allude. His unwillingness to 
be surprised, might yield to his relish for beautiful 
novelties. A nectarine is not unwelcome in June, 
though it belong fairly to August; and green pease 
are as dear at Christmas, as if produced secundem 
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artem^ in May. The common course of events teach- 
es us to expect that ^^days should speak, and multi- 
tude of years should teach wisdom;" and we forget 
that ^Hhere is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth him understanding." And shall 
we prejudge the period, the manner, and the shape 
in which the gifts of Heaven shall be dispensed, so 
as to accommodate them to our own hopes and pro- 
gress? 

Let us acknowledge, wherever they appear, th^ 
power and the goodness of Providence. Our own 
experience affords a miserable clue to the mysteries 
of nature. 

If, at the early period of nine years of age, to have 
so improved the memory, the chief and almost the 
only faculty of childhood, as to retain, with great pre- 
cision and accuracy, very long and difficult passages 
— ^if, at a time scarcely beyond the season for spelling, 
to be able to enunciate clearly, with appropriate tone, 
emphasis, and gesture, the noblest composition m the 
English language — if, when the passions have scarce- 
ly ruffled a wave upon his own bosom, to be able to 
exhibit them in the fierceness of their commotion, 
and the agony of their conflicts — if, in the unfinished 
form, to display a graceful symmetry and ease — and 
in the trembling hour of childhood, a manly but a 
modest confidence — if, in the morning twilight of the 
mind, to see and to understand clearly subjects not 
always revealed at its meridian — if, without converse 
with the world, to have acquired such an ability to 
express feelings and to portray characters as would 
indicate long experience and frequent opportunities — 
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if, at a period which the world, in its wisdom, has 
designated as imbecile and helpless, to excel in the 
noble art of elocution, so rare among the wise — and 
honourably to earn a handsome competence, so diffi- 
cult among the full grown — if any and all of these 
qualities be subjects of interest, curiosity and won- 
der, we say certainly without partiality, and we 
believe without exaggeration, that they are possessed 
by Master Smith. We consider him as a delightful 
specimen of the triumph of intellect over matter, and 
over time. We would call him a phenomenon, if 
any thing upon this glorious earth can be considered 
otherwise. From the noiseless flutter of the hum- 
ming bird, to the loud peals of the thunder, what is* 
there given to man to understand? 



SULLIVAN'S ISLAND. 

The little city of Moultrieville, the Sybaris of the 
South, rapidly renews its luxurious population, and 
IS the general resort of the indolent, and refuge of the 
invalid. 

As a body politic, it enjoys the most perfect leisure 
for experiments in government. 

It is a state subsisting without a revenue — ^because 
taxes are unnecessary; without labour, for the soil 
can produce, and the inhabitants will do nothing. It 
is a city asleep for all the uses and purposes of life, ex- 
cept ease. It has no shops — ^uo public library — no 
museum-— no courthouse — no jail— and only recent* 

38 
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ly a church. You can neither buy nor sell there— so 
there is no Bank. There is no traffic except of 
cake, which gets hard, and ice, which melts in its 
Toyage from Charleston. There are no town meet- 
ings there, except a medley of carriages, chairs, ca- 
Talry, and pedestrians, collected in the evening at the 
cove, to witness the departure of the sun, and of the 
steam boat. There is no Custom House — ^there be- 
ing nothing to collect but sand, which the wind 
gathers and disperses. They have no press, where- 
in they do suffer much imposition, being compelled 
to swallow the absurd crudities of the CharlestoQ 
prints. They have a fort where they all resort, on 
the approach of a storm. Quere; would they do so 
on the approach of a battle? They have no fee- 
simple of the soil, their tenure being at the will of 
the State, and by courtesy of the air and the water. 
It is famous for crabs that are not aquatic, and fid- 
dlers^ that make no music. They have no bell to 
"fright the Isle from its propriety," no watchman to 
disturb their slumbers, and no militia duty to annoy 
their leisure. There is a great scarcity of trees, so 
they enjoy the full benefit of the sun, and they can 
at any moment be flooded, if they wish to make salt. 
It is a bad place for horses who cannot digest its 
sand— -equally so for cows, salt marsh having a ten- 
dency to produce salt milk. Pigs used to thrive 
there, it is said, until they were deprived of the free- 
dom of the city. 

An hour's idleness may obtain you a curlew, and 
having blistered your fingers, you may catch a sheep- 

* A small animal of the Crab kind. 
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head. The Island air rusts metals, destroys shoe- 
leather, aud inspires verse-making. It is not the 
ocean air, nor the land air, but a mixture of both^ 
and not so good as either. It is of doubtful benefit 
to the lungs, but has a good effect upon the appetitjs^ 
and is an excellent specific against the yellow fever. 
The Island itself is known in History, and will long 
remain so. Moultrie ville can give a reason for its 
name, which is generally not an easy matter. It 
was derived from the intrepid valour of Moultrie and 
his associates, who, in the morning of the revolution 
on that spot, defeated the British invading squadron, 
thinking that barren as it was, it was too good for 
the enemy. 



THE PROFESSIONS. 

Care is very unequally distributed in this world. 
Some people skate over life with beautiful rapidity, 
and find no pause in pleasure. The path of otheiB 
18 irksome, rough, rugged, and precipitous. Now, 
although it is a part of our creed, that every man may 
be happy who chooses to be so, yet are there certain-* 
ly greater facilities of happiness in some tracks, than 
in others— something more genial in the moral cli- 
mate, Co the growth of joy. 

It is well, however, that this is not generally un- 
derstood; otherwise we would behold a monopoly of 
pursuit, and all mankind, instead oi being physicianSf 
lawyers, &c. would inevitably h^^-^lergyw^en. 
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The clergy have the easiest time of any people. on 
this earth — perhaps it is because they deserve it. A 
clergyman enjoys a prescriptive respect and esteem^ 
being ranked by common consent, as high as a lady, 
and above a man. He has the charge of souls, 
which are not tangible, and have no rough exlges, 
nor corners, nor acute angles, to annoy and afflict 
sensibility. The comforts of this world are accord- 
ed to him with cheerfulness. The merchant presents 
him a quarter-cask of Madeira — the planter a barrel 
of rice — the ladies send him sweetmeats, and all the 
baby clothes of his children are made in advance, by 
the courteous labour of his youthful parishioners. A 
few hours' toil produces his weekly discourse, which 
be delivers to hearers who believe all that he says, 
and never think of denying it if they do not. He is 
associated with happiness by those whom he marries, 
with wisdom by those whom he instructs, with hope, 
by those whom he consoles, and with blessings by 
them all. Now can there be a more envied situa- 
tion, a mqre smooth and unembarrassed journey than 
this? Compared with the poor unfortunate lawyer, 
the clergyman travels on a railway, and the lawyer 
in a crazy waggon, struggling through mud and wa- 
ter, over a road abounding with ditches. 

The Lawyer incurs a prescriptive distrust. His 
gown is associated in the mind, not with the idea of 
purity and innocence, but of cunning and conceal- 
ment: His client regrets that he has occasion to emr 
ploy him, and struggles to get rid of him as early as 
possible. He is not like a clergyman, who, acting 
by hin^elf, cannot well differ from himself— nor like 
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physicians who meet only to consult and to agree — 
but like a gladiator, or rather like a gamecock, train- 
ed for perpetual war, and brought out of obscurity, 
only for a public contest. Much as he may love mu- 
sic, he must be always in discord — much as he may 
covet peace, he must never cease disputing. If there 
be onlv one side, he must make two out of it: and 
whether it be the right or the wrong, he must con- 
tend it is the right. He may be perfectly conscious 
of the superiority of another, but that won't do. — He 
must oppose him in open court, and if he lose the vic- 
tory -stands an excellent chance of losing his liveli- 
hood. People will take a clergyman or a physician, 
on trust; but with regard to a lawyer, they are as fas- 
tidious as Othello, in requiring evidence. 

So much for the general and pervading embarrass- 
ments of a lawyer's professional life. But if, unfor- 
tunately, he has a great deal of business — and Courts 
will sit at the same time, requiring him in all, then 
is there an additional distress, arising from the im- 
possibility of being in more than one place at any 
one time. Then it is harassing, indeed, to hear him 
called in the City Court, and in the Admiralty, and 
in the Equity, and in the Common Law, and per- 
adventure at Chambers. ^^Mungo herej Mungo 
there^ and Mungo everywhere^ 

There is another additional misery, which is too 
true to make a joke of. If, by any misfortune, peo- 
ple think that you are disinterested and humane, 
they imagine themselves entitled on all occasions to 
your gratuitous labour, and to the wear and tear of 
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your mind and affections. Thus comfortable is the 
Profession of the Law. 



BOOKS. 

The twin arts of Printing and Book Binding ap- 
pear to have passed the chrysalis state, and glitter, 
and are as gay as butterflies. There is upon the 
back of many a volume more gold, than its author 
ever had in his pocket; and many works exhibit 
magnificent covers, the writers of which were invest^ 
ed with a paraphernalia of rags. Next to pretty 
women and pretty flowers, there is something plea- 
sant and refreshing in pretty books— especially when 
the milky purity of the exteriour images forth the in- 
nocence of the thoughts within, and the gay deco- 
rations of the artist reflect the beautiful fancy of the 
author. 

In the growing taste for ornamental books, we 
perceive the propriety of Learning, which adapts it- 
self to the society in which it lives, and arrays its 
person in fashionable robes. When, as unfortunate- 
ly too long, Learning was compelled to associate 
with monks and lawyers, who kidnapped her on 
earth, and thought they could conceal her from hea- 
ven, she was dull, gloomy, and morose — she wore 
black, spoke mysteriously, and looked like the devil 
— she was often chained, lest she should make her 
escape— «and locked up, that she might not be disco- 
vered. At last she set fire to the cloisters, and aban- 
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doned them like light. For light is the beautiful 
personification of Learning, being the intelligence of 
the Almighty revealing his works. In her wander- 
ings over the world she was maltreated and abused. 
Priests involved her in polemi(*s — Lawyers embar- 
rassed and confused her — Physicians clipped her 
wings, that they might astonish the ignorant — and 
Critics, miserable caitiffs, pared her nails and cut 
her hair. She saw through, and held in contempt, 
her would-be masters, while she reluctantly submit- 
ted to their pedantic forms, their morose zeal, and 
mock solemnity; for Learning is cheerful, being the 
intercourse of the soul. And those are pretenders 
only, who think that to look demure is to be thought 
wise, and to be grave and taciturn, is to be account- 
ed deep. Of all tricks that were ever devised, the 
tricks of gravity are most abortive and ludicrous. 

Learning being innocent and cheerful, for she is 
the lovely messenger of Truth, sought repose and 
society among the young and the fair. She left the 
professions to their jargon, and their ceremonies, 
who began to deprecate her influence, it being deem- 
ed derogatory in a professional man to be a man of 
letters, and customary to rebuke Genius for its gra- 
tuitous splendour. The graces of Literature soon 
won the esteem of Beauty, and they strove mutually 
to adorn each other. Poetry proclaimed the praise, 
ere it asked the applause of Innocence, and hallowed 
and purified the thoughts, which were to repose on 
the pillow of virgins. The innocent maid, drawn 
into contemplation, like Narcissus, by her own pic- 
ture, fell in love with Literature for the sake of Inno- 
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cence. She rejected the gaudy decorations of the 
body for the glorious furniture of the mind, and be- 
came the purest worshipper at the altar of Truth* 
The arts, the channels of beauty, mingled their 
streams to replenish the fount, and cups white as 
marble, and glittering with gold, conveyed the wa- 
ters of Literature to the lips of Loveliness. 

Letters are in favour with the gay, and the polite, 
and dress accordingly in holiday garments. May 
their society last and improve, till every good book 
be beautiful, and every beautiful girl be learned. 

The above remarks grew insensibly out of a short 
visit to the elegant miniature editions in Mr. Mill's 
bookstore. 



THE FLYING MAN. 

Although few would acquiesce in the proposition 
of Lord Bolingbroke, that it would be better to be a 
brute, having four legs, and a long tail, and to be 
guided and governed by unerring instinct, than to 
have two legs, and no tail, and to be called a man, 
and liable to errour, yet there are none, perhaps, who 
have not at some time or other, coveted the wings of 
a bird; of such a bird, that is, as no militia man 
should dare to shoot on a holiday, nor fat scullion 
decapitate on the eve of a festival. 

To fly from the crimes, the follies, the cares, the 
grossness, and the frivolities of this world; to escape 
from its humid and noxious vapours; to fly to the 
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objects of our love; to ascend into the atmosphere of 
Heaven; to mingle with the stars in the Zodiac, and 
track immortal spirits to their homes! What beauti- 
ful facilities of happiness might we thus enjoy. But 
men do not deserve wings. Boor, sordid, grovelling 
creatures, they come out of the earth, and their af- 
fections are bent on the earth — and they sink into 
the earth — and one half of them dream not of the 
beautiful canopy which is over their heads, and the 
unseen spirits which observe them from above. It is 
related of a miser that he made an essay to fly, but 
as his gold was happiness with him, and he was no- 
thing without his gold, his pockets were too ponder- 
ous for his flight, and he fell amid the shouts of con-^ 
tempt into the mire, to which he belonged. So fare 
it always with avarice, whose machinations are odi- 
ous — whose acquisitions base — and whose triumphs 
ccMlteniptible. 

Intellect and Innocence are the wings of life; Love 
is the breeze which impels them; Joy is the atmos- 
phere through which they pass, and Happiness b 
the haven to which they fly. The quenchless hap- 
piness of the soul, is the sweet society of perfect and 
beautiful forms^ in the radiant realms of light, on the 
chry stal floors of Heaven. 

Birds are the choristers of the skies, and are allow- 
ed to approach them to make music for the angels; 
for birds are innocent. But man, whose privilege it 
is to look above, must remain below, and aspires not 
above it. You mdy attribute to physical causes, if 
you please, the inability of men to fly; but much of 
it may be inferred from debasement, and servility of 

39 
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soul and of spirit. They would not fly if they could!^ 
To stand on the invisible air, is to have a light 
heart, and a buoyant spirit, and elastic feet. The 
experiment to fly, could not perhaps be made with 
fairer chances of suQcess, than by a young, pure 
maid, with the plumes of innocence on the unrufiQed 
pinions of hope — and of joy in the balmy morning of 
life — the zephyrs flowing through her ringlets, and 
sweetly kissing her cheeks; her glowing heart exult- 
ing in the sunbeams, and her sorrowless eye fixed 
on Heaven. Warbling the notes of gladness, angels 
would gather her to the society of the blessed, but 
she would not return any more upon the earth. 



DECAY OF ELOQUENCE. 

We are fallen upon puerile times. Condensation 
of thought, manly sentiment, vigorous and impas- 
sioned debate, and above all the godlike soul of ora- 
tory, have departed from among us. Instead of elo- 
quence poured from the fountains of light, through 
the channels of beauty, we have vapid, frothy, shal- 
low declamation. Instead of reason flashing instant 
conviction around it, we have the twilight of weak 
minds, vainly groping after truth, and boasting, in 
advance, of their discoveries. Instead of the prompt- 
ness of decision which characterizes the enlightened, 
ftnd the relation which men in earnest always keep 
in view between a debate and its result, we have in 
one of our great Dational councils, a siothlike pro- 
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cess of discussion, which begins at the top of the 
tree, and does not reach the root until it has stripped 
of their leaves all the collateral branches. They 
keep the object to which they must eventually arrive, 
as studiously out of view, as if it grew more obscure 
as they approach it. And so in truth it does. The 
days of masculine intellect are gone — the poplars 
have supplanted the oaks. All how is timid, and 
showy, and conceited, and frivolous. Our states- 
men are punsters, and our punsters are statesmen. 
Where has the mantle of Ames fallen? Where does 
the spirit of Henry slumber? We have, it is true, if 
you take their word for it, Orators in abundance, 
and like other articles which abound, of indifferent 
quality, and little value. 

Oh! godlike and glorious power of eloquence, 
which the Almighty praised and blessed in his ser- 
vant Aaron. Soul of Cicero! the saviour of Let- 
ters, how is thy name taken in vain, and thy beau- 
tiful iinage profaned on this earth. Eloquence in- 
deed, the rapid, and beautiful, and . immortal conta- 
gion of truth! Eloquence, tl.e chief inspiration of 
the inspired, the credential of everkistiug Lonour, to 
be spoken of in degradkig combination with the 
nameless wasters of time, in the America;: Hciise of 
Representatives. ^^Fargive them. Father j for they 
know not what they do.^^ 

But they arie known; the mode of discu2rsU)n pur- 
sued at Washington in the House of Representatives, 
is properly appreciated. It is an insult to the under- 
standing: of the American people. To meet to talk, 
mid to adjbur]^ to meet to talk, and to adjourn; and 
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to meet to talk and adjourn — savours more of a par- 
cel of children playing hide and seek, than the grave 
and serious legislation of the statesmen of a great 
empire. Truths which, after the close attention of 
one day at most, would present themselves to the 
grasp of ordinary minds, are kept dangling in the air, 
as if they were balls kept above the earth to which 
they are destined, by the successive ingenuity of 
boys. 

The debates of Congress become thus tiresome 
and insipid, seeming to have in view any thing but 
the real design of debate. 



CHARLESTON. 

We in Charleston are subject to many privations 
and inconveniences from our unfortunate position in 
the southern quarter of the Union. All foreign in- 
telligence comes to us, like a squeezed lemon, 
through the hands of our northern brethren, who re- 
ceive it fresh from the other side of the water. All 
the domestic events of great interest occur at the 
north — nothing marvellous happens in Charleston, 
and nobody of any consequence comes to see us. We 
cannot see the Steam-Frigate — nor the Sea-Serpent 
— nor the West-Point Cadets^ — nor be invited to a 
dance on board of a 74. We never saw Cooke, nor 
Kean, nor Joseph Bonaparte, nor Jerome, nor the 
Albiness, nor Miss Caraboo — -nor Doctor Mitchell, 
nor Professor Everett — ^nor any of the poilen- 
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tous prodigies of the age. We have no white 
mountains, nor green, nor blue. We have no falls 
of Niagara, nor of Passaic, nor Cahoes — no Springs 
of Ballstown, or Saratoga, of suFphur or of iron — 
no bridges natural or artificial — no rural villas of re- 
pose — no elegant rendezvous of the fashionable, the 
learned, or the fair. We have no lobsters, nor sal- 
mon, nor currants, nor gooseberries, nor wallfruit, so 
tempting to the eye of the fortunate Bostonians. If 
there is a procession, whether for the bones of Mont- 
gomery, or of Paine, or of Andre, we see nothing at 
all of it. In short, we are kept in the dark complete- 
ly — as if we were nobody. Even the eclipse comes 
to us after it has been gazed upon by all, at the north, 
who choose to look at it. And yet, in spite of our 
deficiencies, we have to pay taxes, and support the 
public burdens as much as if we were more fortunate. 
What a pity the nation moves not on a pivot, so that 
the South might occasionally take the place of the 
North, and we come in for our share of the West- 
Point Cadets, the Sea-Serpents, and the other rega- 
lia of the Republic! 

During the summer months, Charlestoff^esembles 
a ship laid up in ordinary, noiseless and deserted— 
her masts struck — with no canvass but the awning to 
keep off the weather— dull, and lifeless, and inactive. 
But the autumnal breeze, like the boatswain's whis- 
tle, reclaims and rallies the wanderers; the crew, as 
by a common impulse, return to their quarters, and 
commerce and enterprise are once more in motion. 

The Steam Ship may be expected to bring the first 
return cargo of itinerants home. From the cool 
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climate, and romantic scenery, and beautiful won*- 
ders'of the North, they come to revive our desolate 
city. 

Now as the object of travelling is improvement, 
and as the character and the eulogy of Ulysses were 
alike contained in the statement that he had travel- 
led and seen a great deal, it is proposed that, on the 
arrival of the Steam Ship, and every succeeding 
packet, the passengers be summoned before the In- 
tendant and Wardens, in Coundl assenibled — and 
that the following or some similar proceeding be had 
on the occasion. 

"Mr.^ Mrs. or Miss," as the case may be, "you have 
absented yourself from Charleston for so many 
months. You have escaped the heat of our summer, 
and the miasmata of our drains. You have got 
rid of patrol duty, and the fire guard, and the other 
imperative obligations of our city. You have doubt- 
less enjoyed yourself, without molestation from 
mosquetbes, sand flies, and the other fretful stimu- 
lants of the south. 

"It is expected that in consideration of these bene- 
fits, you exhibit some proof of the proper use of your 
time and opportunities. Have you acquired aiiy in- 
formation since you departed? Have you brought 
any books for the Library, or any curiosities for the 
Museum? Can you impart any useful hint for the 
improvement of agriculture, or commerce, or literary 
taste? Have you seen any thing at the North which 
may beneficially be engrafted in our own system, ei- 
ther of City or State government? Can you advise 
us particuiarlj" on the subject of the City Square? 
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Can you furnish any additional evidence of the ex- 
istence of the Sea. Serpent? Have you seen Dr. 
Mitchell, and Juno's head?" &c. and many more 
questions, which an ingenious mind would easily 
prepare. 

It would not do to be too strict with the Ladies, 
especially the young and beautiful. Of these it 
might be enough to require a description uH a Wea- 
thersfield bonnet, the relative merit of the fashions in 
Cornhill, Broadway, Chesnut-street, and King-street, 
and wherein a gown covered with tucks, differs from 
a clinker built house. 

With the Gentlemen more severity might be used, 
nor should any escape without describing the best 
place for good eating and drinking, which he has 
seen in his travels, for the benefit of his successors. 

In the event of any passenger being unable satis- 
factorilv to account for the use of his time in some 
at least of these particulars, it is proposed to apply 
to the Master in Equity for a writ of ne exeaty to 
keep him at home for the future. 



FUGITIVES FROM CHARLESTON. 

The periodical emigration to the North makes ra- 
pid progress; and the idle, the gay, and the luxuri- 
ous fly before our scorching sun-beams, in quest of 
cool and fashionable leisure. Those who are com- 
pelled to remain through the melting process of our 
summer, look with something of envy on the others 
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who obtain such early reprieves from its oppressive 
heat. Not having access to the pure air and fresh 
breezes of the north, we must study to keep cool. 
Let fancy cover our fields with snow — let imagi- 
nation impart to every substance an icy coolness- 
let ^he passions get rid of their heat, and the tem- 
per of its irritability — let the mind rise above misfor- 
tune, and a man may be as cool in a furnace, as he 
would be on the frosty Caucasus, Shakspeare to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Taking this view of the 
subject, it would be well, perhaps, if we could part 
only with the fretful, and the bad-tempered, each. of 
whom should have a license to travel until he was 
cool. As it is, however, much of our Taste, Intelli- 
gence, Beauty, and Fashion, is lost to us from June 
to November. 

We would recommend to the Wanderers, who 
have already left, and those, who are about to leave 
the shores of Carolina for a northern clime, the ex- 
ample of the Roman poet Horace, who when he 
journeyed to Brundusium under the wing of Maece- 
nas, penned the faithful and amusing narrative of his 
travels, which is contained in the fifth satire of his 
first book. He thus preserved for posterify the tran- 
sitory incidents of a few days,- and makes' us as fami- 
liar with what he saw as if we had seen it ourselves.^ 
We sympathize with the poet, when he complains of 
water that was bad in this place, and water that was 
sold in that — and of the sharp winds of Apulia and 
the smothering flames of a village in its neighbour- 
hood — and we rejcMce as if we were present at his in^ 
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terview with Virgil, and the sweet communion of 
their kindred souls. 

Horace feft his obligations to society, and thought 
* that he should account for his absence from Rome, 
which he has done with a freshness and spirit that 
have survived two thousand years. 

Still the poet's journey was only three hundred 
and sixty miles, and consumed but fifteen days. 

What facilities then are not enjoyed by our travellers 
in these days of migration (if not of chivalry,) who 
compass the seas and the mountains, the lakes and 
the valleys, the rocks and the springs, the salts and 
the freshes, which occur in a tour of thousands of 
miles, and more than a hundred of days. What 
would not Horace have made out of such golden op- 
portunities? How many pleasant satires, how much 
delightful narrative would have grown out of his pro- 
gress, making the thread of his journey become the 
thread of his discourse. 

But the example of the poet is out of fashion. We 
send annually from Charleston a floating colony of 
wealth, wit, learning, and beauty; but they neither 
send nor bring us any golden fleece. We know that 
they are absent, and that is all that we know until they 
return. There are expectations, it is true. Sometimes 
genius condescends to portray one of the numerous in- 
cidents which have crowded upon its observation, and 
in one instance an ingenious and industrious travel- 
ler, taking the hint which we here repeat, presented 
the public with a minute journal of his tour. Butt 
generally speaking, we are kept in the dark as to the 
beauties and wonders, physical and moral, whicb 
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gladden the contemplation of the traveller while at a 
distance from his home. He thinks of it onl j to re- 
ioice that he is clear of the mosquetoes and out of 
me reach of the fever. Curiosity is contagious, and 
must not be content with self-gratification. He who 
has seen much, must be made to impart something, 
or submit in silence to the question, 

"£t quae tibi tanta Romam viBendi Cupido?'' 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

The annual migration of our citizens to the North, 
has at this time attained its height; the great body 
t>f traveUere are now winging their way bVer thie 
piirple waters, but numerous reinforceitients remaita 
to follow at intervals, more or less remote, tbeit 
now eager predecessors. In the rhean while, a spe- 
cies of desolation afflicts our city. Sieek a belle in 
her drawing-room, and you will be told that she is 
adjusting her hair off Cape Hatteras; look for the 
beaux who adorned the vestibule of St. MichaePs 
Churchy and if one of them remain^ he will tell you 
that his more fortunate associates are dissipating 
their ennui in the Gulf Stream, and indulging their 
^zing propensities off Cape Look Out. Go to a 
man who owes you money^ and his clerk shall greet 
^ou from behind his counter with an arch smiley aikd 
inform you that his employer sailed yesterday (Sm- 
4ay) for New-York, and has ere this got to the vmd- 
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warcj of Cape Fear, and at any rate beyond the Fry- 
ing Pan Shoals. c ;^ 

What a fortunate day this Sunday is! The She- 
riff, who does on every other day of the week what- 
ever he pleases, becomes on every seventh day per- 
fectly harmless. Not that we would have him ar- 
rest the invalid ^n guest of l^ealth— rnor the loungei^ 
io Broad-street, who wishes to lounge in Broadway 
—nor the student of nature, who should go to leas( 
his senses at the scenes of Niagara — nc^ the, patriot 
whO; repairs with honest enthusiasm to assist in the 
solemn ceremonies of the Bunker Hill Monument* 
To tl^ese we would cheerfiiUy giv^ a carte blanche Iq 
go whither they will; confident that the invalid will 
imprpve in bealth^-^-that the Broad-street lounger wiU 
bring home at least the new fashions— rthat the man 
of genius and taste will have had his spirit kindled^ 
and his mind dilated by contemplating the magnifi^ 
pent scenes of nature---and that the patriot who shall 
have yvitnjBSsed Lafayette laying the corner stpne of 
a.ippnu)[iiept on tti^^cprn^r stone of our nation, will 
have gathered a ({elightful lesion for his children, and 
carry proud recollections to ]iis grave. 

Such as these leave us in the day-tiiqe, and take 
respectful adieus of those they leave, saying as much 
as that they feel for us in this season of oppressive 
annoyances, and would be glad of our company on 
their journey. Not so some few of the travelling 
gentry, who, having incurred debts which they deem 
it not convenient to pay, ^neak on board of a packet 
pn StttunUy jfight^ and.i?w,.^^^ loc^ up- 

on the Sheriff with contemptupus scorn, with the 
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proud consciousness that dictated the ancient motto 
"iVb/e me tangere;^^ or with the pert flippancy, of a 
more modern version, 

"Let him touch rae if he dare.^ 

And he dares not touch them, but makes his return, 
thnt a man whom he sees is not to be found; and 
those sagacious people, the lawyers, are satisfied, 
forsooth, because he only saw him on Sunday, which, 
although preferred by heaven over all other days, 
the law, in compliance with a monkish Latin coup- 
let, pronounces to be no day at all. But as law as- 
sumes to itself all perfection, and has need of all the 
assumptions which its vanity may claim, we impeach 
not its- decisions. We would suggest, however, that, 
(as in some of the 'West India Islands,) persons in 
debt should give a certain notice of their intention 
to depart, and the name of the vessel which is to 
take them — that their friends may have an opportu- 
nity of bidding them farewell, and they themselves 
be relieved from the ^^ceaseless pain^^^ which Gold- 
smith expressed to his brother of dragging ^'at each 
remove a lengthening chain.^^ 



GOOD HUMOUR. 



In a warm season, it cannot be inappropriate to 
recommend coolness of temper, and calmness of de- 
portment. It is not the easterly breeze, fresh from 
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the pure surface of the Atlantic — it is not the sweet 
luxury of the ice-house — nor any nor all the safe- 
guards against external heat, that can arrest the fever 
of passion, and suppress the blustering effervescence 
of anger. 

Anger is weakness, and injures the strong. It is 
folly, and disgraces the wise. It is rashness, and de- 
feats the skilful. It is deformity, and mars the love- 
ly. It is excusable in children — but a man in a pas- 
sion is still a child. If you must be angry, if the 
heat of your bosom must evaporate in exclamations 
and curses, and the harmony of your features be dis- 
turbed by frowns and distortions, shut yourself up 
in your chamber until the process is over. If you 
would go through this world with any thing of com- 
posure, take things as you find them. Yield your 
sympathies to the deserving, your compassion to the 
unfortunate, but your temper to no one. Conceal 
your mortification, the display of which serves only 
to gladden your enemy. The servant who excites 
your anger, is so far your master. The adversary 
who draws down your imprecations, has conquered 
you. You yield to him the control which God ori- 
ginally gave to yourself. 

If you are an Author, above all things, keep cool 
and good natured. If you write in a passion, you 
cannot expect your readers to be also in a passion, 
and an angry writer is of all things the most ridicu- 
lous; for while words soon lose their heat, and die 
away of their own exhaustion, writings strive to con- 
tinue their asperity iu spite ot time and better feel- 
ings. 
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If you are a Lawyer, and lose a cause, never be 
angry. The defeat of your client becomes your 
own, when your temper is thereby ruffled. 

If you are young, be not angry — for you live in 
the benevolent bloom of the universe. If you are 
old, be not angry— cheerfulness is the charm of the 
desert 

- If you look properly on this world, its misfortune* 
will become sources of pleasure. The greatest tii-t 
amph is that of endurance. Study to be happy and 
jrou must be so. 



EXTRAVAGANCE IN SPEECH. 



'y,i 



. . How annoying it is to encounter one of that fjasa 
jof persons, who, having no measure in their minda^ 
use none in their discourse — ^with wbom nothing t9 
indifl^reiit, nor simply bad, nor purely good, bot evet 
ly thing is in t the superlative degree, speaking after this 
fiishion;-^— ^He is the best preacher I ever .heard io 
the whole course of my life!'— ^This is :xhe finesi 
piece of mutton I ever sat down to!' — ^Well, sqch a 
bot day as this, J never saw since 1: was bom!' — 
^iFhat is the prettiest girl 1 ever set my eyes on!'-^ 
^Of all the speakers^ I ever,heardv he is the ipoorest^ 
&c; It is in vain (to suggest any exception: or modir 
fication of :these absolute propositions, .t>r. for a .mm 
meat to question; their entire truth./ And yet.tbaj 
cannot possibly be true, unless the speaker can mV^ 
in his mind's eye all the preachers^ legs of muttofb 
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warm days, pretty girls, and poor speakers, which he 
ii)Bi8 met with in the course of his life, compare them 
all at one glance, decide their merit, and declare the 
result. Now these people pretend to nothing like this. 
Instead of their memory embracing all the past, their 
tnind is competent only to the present, and one ob* 
ject at a time fills it ^chock full.' Hence the dispro«> 
portionate siste which it assumes in their sight, and 
obtains in their descriptions. Associate with theita 
only a day or two, and you will find they attach no 
importance whatever to their own gratuitous decrees; 
having for every preacher, every leg of mutton, and 
every pretty girl, the same commendation which you 
Would suppose was confined to one of each. 
- The correct rule is to pay no attention to these 
cmnprekenswe speakers, except, perhaps, when there 
is something of selfishness in their remarks. • As 
when you hear one of them say, I have the best poiti«- 
ter in the state-^my horse is the best horse,. &C'. and 
then you may venture to put him down, having on 
your side every other man in the state^ who owns n 
borte or a pointer. . 



I.' 



CATTLE SHOW. 

f 

Wren iBneas visited the Elysian fields, and pluck- 
ed >a branch from the Gold Tree, which gfewtkecB, 
Its place: was immediately supplied by another; as^iin 
ihelanguage of ilTirgilv ^^Una amdso nan JtefickiA' 
•titJh So: it is 1^'the ttausetants of CharlettaPf in 
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this carnival season of the South. The Cattle 'Show 
comes on the heels of the Races, and the animals 
without horns give way to the animals with them. 
We are glad that an effort is to be made to improve 
the growth of useful animals among us, and hope 
that a portion of the agriculture of our low country 
may be diverted from the monopoly of pursuit, which 
at present characterizes it. We have been all along 
devoting our whole resources to feed and pamper one 
huge, over-grown, enormous animal, named. John 
BuU. If South-Carolina be called on for a competi- 
tor, of her own feeding, to the oxen of the North, let 
her point to the British animal, from the tip of whose 
tail in the East, to the tip of whose horn in the West, 
is a journey for the Sun. He it is who devours in- 
discriminately our Rice and our Cotton, while our 
own native cattle shrug up their shoulders, and de- 
cline and starve. We raise no corn because we raise 
no stock, and we raise no stoc*k because we raise no 
corn. Thus the corn and the stock become alike 
scarce; and if you purchase a hog in Charleston, 
you must pay in addition to his value, his travelling 
expenses from Kentucky; or if you buy a pullet in 
the market, you must pay the freight from Balti- 
more, for the grain to feed it. The days are gone 
when you could buy a hen for seven pence, and 
when the Edisto boats teemed with life, and abound- 
ed with eggs. Our propensity is to turn every thing 
into Cotton: and when our objects shall have been 
attained, we shall find it as unpalatable as Midas 
did gold. There is something''original, it is true, ia 
theisnowy garniture of our field»-^but there is nothi- 
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log cheerful, where there is no grain for the birds, 
and no sheaves for the poor. We h^ve heard, in ro* 
mance, of the innocence of the shepherd's life, but not 
one of these is to be found among us. We get rid 
of crows, it is true, when we get rid of 6orn; but 
the sacrifice is too great for the object. It is to be 
hoped that our agricultural pursuits may tend more 
to the immediate and nniversat comforts and neces- 
saries of life, and less to pecuniary aggrandizement 
We are literally dependent, for nearly' ill that y/ire 
eat and drink, on the fields and pastures, the skill 
and industry, of the North and of the West. 

Now, although a field of Cotton be more valuable 
than a field of Grain, yet should we remember, that 
whatever is scarce necessarily rises in value, and 
that whatever too much abounds must of course de- 
preciate. Nor i^ it any consolation when you give a 
dollar for a pair of fowls, to be told that a gentleman 
of the fortunate island got forty cents for his Cotton. 

The Cattle Show takes place on Monday, ne»r 
the Race Course. The ejcperiment augurs well, and 
we hope the design may prosper. 



THE THEATRE. 

» 

^'The Stage is the echo of the public voice.'' 1 Brev. Dig. 
MR. £DITORt 

A WRITER in your paper of Saturday, has no ob** 
jection to starve the players, and the numerous indi* 

41 
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viduals whose support is connected with them, io 
order to raise charitable, literary, and religious funds 
for the benefit of others. He appears to be in the 
habit of loaning money at interest, and doubtless is 
not well pleased at the representation of Shylock. 
As I take a different view of the subject, and cannot 
consent that so many facetious and pleasant gentle- 
men as the comedians, should be deprived of their ra*- 
tions so uncourteously, I will endeavour to kt^p 
them at table in spite of Banquo's ghost, that would 
drive them from their seats. 

Now, although with every friend of tlfe exhibi- 
tions of passion and rhetoric, I should mourn even 
the temporary loss of Mr. Cooper's performance; al- 
though I could never consent to laugh again, if the 
humour of Hilson should be silenced, and cannoc 
forego many a beautiful picture, which the Theatre 
discloses — ^yetit is not on these accounts, but for more 
weighty reasons, that I oppose the writer in your 
columns. In the first place the Theatre is the 
source of public revenue; the Manager pays annually 
to the city, a tax equal to that of the owner of 600 ne* 
groes, or of one hundred thousand dollars in real es- 
tate. Now let your calculator of interest ascertain 
the accumulative value of this sum, in the progress 
of time, and reflect how much the city would lose 
by surrendering this amount to charitable and litera- 
ry funds, which yield no tax whatever. So that 
here is a deliberate design on the part of some ene- 
my of our city, to close one of the sources of our re- 
venue* 
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The Theatre supports a numerous corps of various 
classes of mankind, and the families dependent on 
them. 

ft produces, encourages, exhibits, and rewards the 
efforts of men of genius. It produced Shakspeare; 
upon whose relics myriads of authors, poets, moral- 
ists, paper-makers, printers, booksellers, and critics 
have been feeding, now subsist, and will feast to the 
end of time. Not to speak of the numerous tribe 
of imitators, who cling like forsaken birds to the 
shrouds of his mighty vessel, hoping to pass with 
him over the waters of oblivion. 

It produced Aristophanes, who tailght us how to 
laugh — enabled Otway to excite for ideal beings the 
compassion which was denied to himself, and illus* 
trated, for the divine and the artist, images of unat- 
tainable virtue and beauty. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aured 

Quam quae oculis subjecta fidelibus. , 

It maintains a host of authors, the worst of whom 
at least deserves to be fed — of whom none are use- 
less, many are beneficial, and some are ornaments 
and blessings of mankind. It called forth some of 
the sweetest strains of Milton's celestial harp; threw 
the warmth ofspring over Thompson's winter; chas- 
ed the hypochondria of Johnson; and charmed the 
innocent vanity of Goldsmith. Addison thought it 
an appropriate place for the lessons of patriotism; 
Young for tuose of virtue; Shakspeare made it the 
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flchool of history; and Sheridan lent it his genius 
and his wit 

It frowns dullness into humility; vice into shade; 
and paints in hi^h and bold relief the pictures of en- 
during innocence, of achieving valour, of unbending 
inte^hy, and daring heroism. Such are some of 
its moral tendencies. It has others which are intelr 
lectual. It imparts information — it quickens thought 
— it corrects taste — tends to introduce a proper pro- 
nunciation — a distinct, forcible, and eloquent delivery 
-—which are all-important at the forum, and in the 
Senate house — and while they illustrate the oratory, 
contribute to the literary character of nations. 

It has physical advantages. It inculcates polite- 
ness, ease, and grace, and teaches society bow to 
mingle together without jarring or collision. 

It encourages Music-^that earliest and latest 
charm of life — that inarticulate poetry, which all na- 
tions can read and understand — that delightful vehi- 
cle of communication which subsists between all 
the creatures of the earth and the air. When Ulyss- 
es found a bard among the Suitors, he spared him 
for his sacred art. Bards at that time were musi- 
cians; and I would ask the clemency of your Greek 
for the Charleston Orchestra. It would, be cruel to 
close the mouths of those who tune the air with mel- 

It patronizes Painting — affords gec^raphical illus- 
trations — assists architectural science, and teaches 
optic illusions. It exhibits all the variety of human 
manners, dress, and customs — and enables us at 
the same time to travel and to be at home— delights 
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the antiquary with helmets and vizors, and the effem-' 
inate bloods of the day with corsets and dandies^ 

The subject so ^rows under my hands, Mr. Editor, 
that it seems nearly as large as Mr. Guille's Balloon, 
and I must dismiss it. Yet cannot I do so without 
adverting to the bene6t which the Theatre affords to 
the Shoemakers, who lay the foundation of society 
— ^the Barbers, who form its Corinthian ornaments — 
the Weavers, Milliners, Mantuamakers, Tailors, and 
Seamstresses, who cover and adorn its beautiful co- 
lumns. I would not willingly excite rebellion, by 
producing famine among the gentlemen of the awl, 
and the bodkin, and the ladies of the needle, and 
whalebone. 

But I proceed to another part of the subject vastly 
more important than these, and certainly calculated 
to throw light upon it. I consider the Theatre as 
accessary before the fact, to the triumphs of the 
American Navy in the late war. When we consider 
the quantity of oil and spermaceti candles which 
it consumes, it must be regarded as a munificent pa- 
tron of the hardy seaman, when he conquers the 
whale in the freezing oceans of the north. Lessen the 
demand for oil, and you curtail the commerce of the 
country. This part of our commerce, in particular, is 
the great nursery of our Navy — which has enough 
of glory to spare, but not enough of men. 

I have said nothing of the common and obvious 
uses of the Theatre — such as the pleasure of seeing 
and being seen — the enjoyment of innocent apd ra- 
tional recreation — but will conclude by stating, that 
in addition to all thesoi it has often liberally coiiiri- 
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buted to the cause of beneficence, and lent the fer- 
vour of its appeals and the illusions of its scenery 
to the aid of unseen and silent misery. 



COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE WEATHER. 

One may paraphrase Horace, and ask Maecenas, 
(if he can find him) how it comes that no man, what^ 
ever be his situation, is content with hot weather? 
The lamentations about heat are as unanimous 
throughout the country as the acclamations about 
La Fayette. These complaints savour too much of 
effeminacy. The ability to endure the vicissitudes 
of the season is essential to practical virtue, as the 
inclination to sustain them is a part of practical piety. 
It is for our benefit that the sun pours forth his torrid 
beams, under whose influence we are so restless and 
uneasy. Inanimate life requires aliment. The 
vegetable kingdom must ripen into maturity, the 
flowers must blossom, and the harvest flourish, 
though it cost fair ladies a parasol, and delicate gen- 
tlemen an umbrella. 

The laws of nature are equal. The aggregate of 
heat required for vegetation must be nearly uniform 
throughout the year in all parts of the world, though 
necessarily exhibited in longer or shorter periods. 
Cooks explain the difference by what is called a slow 
or a quick fire. Now the application of fire is not,' 
it is true, agreeable at all times, though we apply it 
without remorse to ail substances but ourselves. Nor 
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are we consistent in our sensitiveness on this subject* 
In pursuit of pleasure, we forget the atmosphere en* 
tirely. You who have so much leisure to con ther- 
mometerS) do you ever carry one into a theatre or to 
a Fourth of July oration? The true thermometer ex- 
ists in the affections. If these be true and sinless, they 
will grow and gladden in the sun of heaven, and re- 
cognize in his warmth the benevolence of its author^ 
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SULLIVAN'S ISLANBt. 
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''Est moles nativa: loco res nomina fecitJ 



What shall the child of Fancy gather here, 
Where all is barren, desolate, and dfear? 
What flowers await us in this sterile soil, 
At once inviting and reproving toil? 
Where all of nature shows the need of art,^ 
Aiid all of culture nothing can impart; 
A spot amphibious, neither sea nor land^ 
A dull unchanged satiety of sand. 

The loves and graces fly the dismal scene, 
Theirs is the shadow'd grove, their haunts are greep. 
War finds no laurel to adorn his brow: 
No willow weeps the violated vow. 
Petrarch in vain a single tree had sought, 
To bear the impression of an amorous thought; 
Condemned his love upon the beach to trace, 
The winds would mar it, and the waves efiace. 
Sol here extends his golden beams in vain, 
He reaps a harvest of those beams again; 
Reflected lustre makes the d«*sert shine. 
And sparkling shells resemble gems divine. 
Tho' here no produce bless the village swain, 
Nor commerce hence derive a single grain; 
Tho' no ripe fruit oppress the loaded bough, 
Nor Bum8 had used, nor Bhomfield sung the plougl^ 
The' no soft music waft the song of love, 
Where youths and virgins coo Uke turtle dove: 
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War, mighty war hath solemnized the scene, 

And graced its fleeting sands with glory's evergreen. 

Hail, sacred Peace! the muse's parent thou! 
Whose list'ning ear first caught the Poet's vow; 
Nursed in whose lap awoke the pastoral lay. 
When grateful shepherds sung thy genial sway. 
Peace! tho' to all inestimably dear. 
The muses most thy loveliness revere! 
Sad, I forsake thy joy encircling bowers, 
Thy rosy minstrels, and ambrosial flowers; 
With tears relinquish thy delightful strain, 
To sing the terrours of th' ensanguined plain. 

Now, stern^yed War, avenging fury, come, 
Lend me thy clarion shrill, and '^doubling drum." 
Fill all my soul with glory's martial fire. 
And let a new Tyrtseus strike the lyre. 
With brow distained and scorpion twisted hair, 
A mbuth volcanic, and a meteor glare — 
I see the monster rise from Ocean's bed. 
Lift hb red arm, his bloody banners spread. 
Such as of old on Actium's dreadful day— 
(The fatal close of Cleopatra's sway,) 
Love fled before him, filled with wild afinght, 
And Egypt's tears imbrued th' unequal fight. 
Close at his side the British Lion roars 
Insatiate vengeance on our peaceful shores. 
Whither! ah whither, Britain! dost thou fly? 
This is thine own domain, and these thy progeny. 
On other fields display the vengeful steel, 
And let thy foes its rage indignant feel — 
What direful madness fires the mother's breast, 
That breaks the slumbers of its youthfnl nest, 
Destroys the ofispring it had nursed before, 
And kills in hate, whom it in fondness bore? 
Deluded Britain leads her long array, 
And black destruction hovers o'er the day. 
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As when a storm hath rent a ship in twatnj 
A single plank still floats upon the main, 
Two seamen grasp it with unwilling strife, 
And this must sink, if that woald save his life, 
The sad sunrivor mourns imperious fate, 
And conquers thro' necessity, not hate. 
With such reluctance did our Sires oppose 
Their former friends, now marshalled as their foes^ 
First wept, then vanquished, and the battle done. 
Bedewed with tears the laurels they had won. 

Few are the mighty minds, to whom 'tis given 
To read on earth the destinies of heaven — 
To trace the birth of empires great and free 
In the small compass of a tax on tea. 
By heaven inspired, tho' doubtful of its aim, 
They fought for safety, but their prize was fame. 
Fame! tho' to thee each village rear the shrine. 
And all Columbia's conflicts then were thine; 
Tho' Trenton, Yorktown, Lexington, attest 
Thy kindling influence on the patriot breast, 
None didst thou greet with more auspicious fimile 
Than the brave guardians of this sun-burnt Isk. 
When valour trembled for the dubious field, 
And Sages ponder'd or to fight or yields- 
Firm in resolve, above all mean control. 
The glorious daruig of a gallant soul 
Rutledge displayed — ^inspired the wav'ring host, 
To meet the proud invader on the coast. 
Without the gates the city's fate decide. 
And stem the growing terrours of the tide. 
Approving wisdom blest the bold design, 
And both Minervas called the work divine. 
Still, to the eye of awe-struck wonder dear, 
The rival Chieftains of the fight appear. 
Again with blood is stained yon peaceful wave, 
And Neptune startled, hears the battle rave; 
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Again in haste the vanquished squadron flies. 
With tatter'd sails it seeks the eastern skies; 
While Victory, lighting on the glorious strand, 
With new-bom honours decks the gallant band. 
^'Moultrie, for thee/' I hear the maid exclaim, 
^^W*" bind no wreath of antiquated fame. 
The laurel-garland Rome's dread emperors graced. 
And mark'd the nymph by great Apollo chased: 
Inglorious trophy of a tyrant's crest, 
And sad memorial of a maid opprest! 
A native plant adorns these sea-girt fields, 
This isle the conquest and the garland yields, 
Sacred to thee henceforth by Victory's vow." 
And straight the green Palmetto decked his brow. 
For ever green! Exulting patriots guard 
This tree of life, your Moultrie's bright reward* 
£xtend its spear to meet the coming foe, 
And let its foilage shield the sons of woe, 
Appropriate emblem of a people brave, 
Who aim alike to conquer, and to save. 

As many stars as hide their lessened heads 
In the bright beams, the sun effulgent sheds. 
So many warriours yield their honour'd claim^ 
Lost in the blaze of some superionr name. 
These, could the muse the noble task pursue, 
Rescued from darkness, should emerge to view-^^ 
With moral light the firmament adorn. 
And point the spot where Liberty was bom. 

Forgive the tear, by patriot reverence shed, 
And song that waits upon the mighty dead: 
His loss you moum, hb services revere. 
The name of Gadsden needs no mention here. 
First on his eye did Independence gleam. 
And warmed his bosom with the dazzling theme-r 
His sword and pen again Polybius wields. 
Adorns his country's councils and her fieldii; 
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Then old in honour and in virtue grown. 

Resigns a life emblazoned with renown. 

Enough of war — ^to gentler duties true, 

We bid Bellona and her torch adieu. 

Light up your brows, my friends, no foe is near, 

Peace is our hostess now. Away with fearl 

Peace! what a crowd of insects fill thy train; 

Their tints how gaudy, then: pursuits how vdn. 

Insects of every shape, of every hue. 

And evanescent as the morning dew. - 

The summer sun exhales them from the main. 

The winter solstice drives them back again; 

Meanwhile they flutter on these shifting sands. 

And stretch their wings at pleasure's soft commands, 

Heedless how soon the^winds and waves in strife 

May prove, e'en here, the uncertainty of life. 

What time from social man, and joys estranged, 
Here savage nature unrestricted ranged; 
When scarce a human voice had dared profane 
The murmuring melody of yonder main. 
Supreme among these sandy hills alone 
A Hermit* kept a cottage and a throne. 
Sought and enjoyed what niggard nature gave, 
At once a monarch and at once a slave; 
With conscious pride his large domain he saw, 
Tho' none but goats obeyed his sovereign law; 
Heedless alike of censure and of praise, 
In awful solitude he passed his days; 
And tho' refinement soft around him smiled 
He rushed infatuate to the desert wild. 
There sleep his ashes, where his sceptre reigned^ 
Hb frolic subjects riot unrestrained; 
Yet on his tomb, the plants he cultured wave, 
And goats refrain from gambols near his grave. 

* Capt. Tufts, who was for a length of time the sole inhabitant of the 
Idand, and who went by the familiar name of Govemour Tufts, 
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When Cancer first the golden car receives, 
By heat opprest thf crowded city grievea. 
All is relaxed 'neath sommer's sultry ray^ 
And mind inert as is its brother, clay. 
Men cannot think, and stranger to relate, 
Still half his dinner warms the glutton's plate. 
Who sighs to see his bulky frame decline, 
And mourns, that water fHU not cool his wine* 

The melting damsel gives up half her dress 
To soothe the god, unsatisfied with less;. 
The other half the maid impatient wear^ 
Dissolved — like Niobe, tho' not in tears. 
Where shall afflicted aaodesty repair, 
Where shall the sick imbibe a purer air? 
Where shall the mind its woated strength regaia, 
Nor turtle tempt the epicure in vain; 
How shall the stranger death's keen arrow fly 
And shun the vengeance of a patriot sky, 
That pours on aliens its destructive ray, 
And sweeps them from the cheerfiil light of day? 
Here, on this desert, unproductive isle. 
Health, rosy goddess, answers with a smile- 
Here, fanned by breeaes, pure as mountain air, 
The mom is lovely, and the evening fair; 
No Scottish oaists the rising sun immure. 
No noxious dews the setting sun obscure. 
Pleasure still boasts an undescending noon, 
And joy's meridian lives beyond the asoon. 

Say, silver Cynthia! blush concealing queen. 
What soft amours thy wakeful eyes have seoi. 
What vows, half drowned in ocean's ceaseless roar, 
Have reached thine ear fitun this-nigfat trodden shore. 
Hushed ha the silence, which they sought, remain 
Love's ardent wishes and impassion'd strain. 
These, like the stars that sable night reveak, 
The morning sees not, and the day oonceab. 
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All follow here their own peculiar aim) 

And every sportsman meets his ikvourite game. 

Still mid these spbrts, triumphant half the year. 

Devotion finds a halMlled temple here. 
' Forth from their purple coverts into day. 

The patient angler draws his finny prey;-'— , 

The heedless wanderers of the mountain wave 

Attractive pleasure hurries to the grave. 

Stop here awhile, incautious man, and see 

Their hapless fate exemplified in thee; 

Like them attracted, and like them undone; 

Fly pleasure's hook, its hidden terrors shun. 

Scarce he escape, who nibbles quick and flies, 

Qut all-insatiate avaricip ever dies. 

When cooler giales foretell departing day, 

The plaintive curlew honaeward wings its way— 
Now stoops, then soars, and fearing danger nigh, 
To guardian heaven pours forth its piteous cry. 
Alas! in vain. The fowler's fond reply. 
Still deemed its own, but tells it where to die. 

Far other sports the Muses' train enjoy, 
Their snow white hands &r other toifo employ; 
No heart have they to smile at others' woe, 
No blood-stained triumphs decorate their brow; 
Theirs are the classic scenes and studious hourSi 
That faithful memory shall adorn with flowers, 
When all that pleasure and ambition yield, 
Are thorns and thistles on a barren field. 
For you, my friends, who science long have wooed,* 
And the coy nymph through all her haunts pursued^ 
Who bring the verdure which yourselves diffiiae^ 
All scenes alike are welcome to the muse. 
Why on bleak Scetb's rock-clad hills arise 
Sages and poets to our wondering eyes? 

^ See tb€ letter of John Gadsden Esq. near the dose of tke Memoir. 
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It is the mine of intellect that yields 

Immortal harvests on her desert fields. 

The dews of genius fertilize her sand. 

And artificial Niles enrich the land. 

Here, then, indulge the muses' fnendly strife. 

The charm of social and of studious life. 

As waves uniting form yon mighty stream, 

Let thought meet thought, and genius swell the tbemeu 

With tranquil pleasures, innocently gay, 

Propitious letters grace this festal day! 

And universal knowledge deign 16 smile 

On truth and virtue, energy and toil. 

Thus hath the muse, at friendship's fond desire. 
Trimmed her low wing, and struck her tuneless lyre* 
Its rustic notes, though void of skill or art, 
May please the ear, if friendship warm the heart. 



THE RACIAD. 

''To contemplation's sober eje 

Such is the race of man, 

And they that creep, and they that 4y, 

Shall end where they began.** Gbat. 

Why is the city desolate? We meet 
Nor friend, nor foe, in each deserted street. 
Wit, fashion, learning, sentiment and grace 
Have winged their flight from this abandoned place. 
Seek we the truant birds with sportive aim, 
Dislodge the covey and retake the game. 

In lyric song the Grecian bards engaged, 
And the soft war in golden accents waged. 
When the loud chariot shook the Roman plains, 
Warriours and heroes held the burning reins; 
Still man was foremost in the nohle toil, - 
And mind achieved the conquest and the spoil* 
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What crown with that of laurelled Petrarch vies^ 
What golden cup is half so fair a prize? 
But what have we to do with feats of mind? 
Bsop was lame, and was not Homer blind? 

Here nobler contests, nobler joys inspire^ 
Here grander themes awake the sounding lyre. 
We sing the rival arts — the fierce disputes, 
The glittering triumphs of unlettered brutes* 
In silken garb the sooty slave array, 
And weigh the victor, ere he win the da3^ 
Unhappy, if throughout the dubious flight, 
He grow an ounce more heavy or more light. 

O! for a muse, that Milton^s flights disdainM^ 
A muse, in all the tricks of racing train'd. 
A jockey muse that knows the better side. 
And when to check the reins, and how to gaide; 
Where pass the course with rapid lightning's specd> 
And where to stay the still advancing steed. 

To such a courser, and on such a field, 
What golden harvest does the season yield! 
Trimmed in the bays these classic sports aflbrd, 
Each gambling footmaa emulates his lord. 
Eternal song preserves the hostler's name, 
And horses trample on the paths of fame. 
Sacred to thee, great father* ofiMt race. 
Sacred to thee, behold the crowded place! 
Thy sainted name adorns no holy dome. 
Where chaste with sorrow, abstinence and glooii, 
The vestal virgin trims religion's fire. 
And checks the current of each low desire. 
No feeble statesman asks thy virtuous aid, 
No puny warrioor now invokes thy shade; 
Thou the right arm of war's terrific host. 
And thou the senate of the world's bright boas^ 

"^ WashlogtoB. 
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^ Torn from the rolls of honourable fame, 

A racecourse boasts thine all-illustrious name. 

Soon as the sun procfaims the festal day, 
By judcres destined for the ginrioos firay, 
The people's breast with furious madness glowi^ 
The flood-fates open— and the city flows! 
Coaches with fortune-hunters at tAeir side, 
And jsnlded curricles, inflaminjEf pride; 
The vir^n, armed with beauty's keenest darf| 
The coxcomb, decked in all the tailor's art; 
The lawyer, anxious for a scene of striiTe, 
The parson, going but to please his wife; 
The horse, that fate his tandem harness broke, 
The mule, now first submitting to the yoke, 
All leave alike the scene wheire dulness dwells, 
Afid with collected streams the ocean swells. 

Thus when the tinkling bell convokes the bees. 
From their sweet toil, amonfir tbe flowers and tree^ 
The well known sound the glittering swiarm obey, 
And with unequal haste pursue their way. 

Or rather, when with drunkenness opprestj 
Thy votaries, Bacchus, by thyself pdssest. 
Bear flaming torches through the affrighted air. 
And madly follow thee, they know not where-^ 
With equal obj^ and the same delight. 
Rush forth the peof^e to the common sight. 

O! Manchester! thoa gre»t Gossypian* town, 
How rashly viliant are thy children grown! 
The 'prentice, late whom waves atlantic bore, 
Now rides--alas! he neter rode before. 
Urges with cruel spur his lazy steed, 
While poor pedestrians tremble at his speed. 
Ah! useless fear! for soon, tlie rider thrown. 
Laughs the rude people — he laments alone. 

* Gossypiam. Botanicalhame for Cottoi» 
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<<Safer it were my daily task to ply, 
AnH raw materials on the wharves to buy, 
Than, raw myself, to weave my own disgrace. 
And spoil a manufactare in the race." 

Now Sol, attaining his meridian height^ 
Sheds on the field his radiant streams of light; 
The streams reflected from the chariot side, 
To heaven again return the golden tide. 

The signal given — away the horses start, 
Beats the loud drum, and t>eat8 the people's heart. 
Perpetual wagers through the air are driven, 
Responsive wagers fill the vault of heaven. 

Thousands, that sinking misery might save, 
And rescue want from an untimely grave. 
Now fill the purse, the horse's glittering prize, 
While suffering merit unrewarded dies. 

In liquid lustre melts the virgin's eye, 
As by her coach the rapid coursers fly; 
Yield your soft empire now, iinmortal lovei, 
And flag your wings, ye Cytherean doves. 
Lost in the splendid hurry of the course. 
The beau fbrgotten, she admires the hors^ 
Or if a thought arisie of tender blisses, 
'Tis when she wagers for a dozen kisses. 
Chilled expectation holds her tongue the while. 
And still the prettiest jacket wins her smile. 

O, ha^py horse! the favourite of the fair. 
Destined the triumph of the race to share; 
For fortune ever is to beauty kind, 
And most of luck attends the least of mind. 

Not with more zeal do German nobles trace 
The lengthened line of their illustrious race. 
Than studious sportsmen eye the historic page, 
To learn their horse's ancestry and age. 
Gods! that in dust so many men should lie, 
Unnoticed live, and aniamented die! 
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When for a horse so vast a tribe appears 
To tell his triamphs to succeeding years. 

On other themes hear learned youths declaim** 
Who does not own the magic of a name? 
Tho' nameless Junius thro' the world has run| 
With glory's laurel decked from sun to sun^ 
Yet o'er his fame oblivion cast her shield. 
And half his splendour with his name concealed. 

The jockey plunges in the depths of yore^ 
To find a name, that ne'er was beard before. 
Insensate plunges, and to please his whim. 
Or pearl, or oyster, 'tis the same to him. 
Hence names, that startle every Roman ear, 
Dragged from the tomb, in pristine youth appear. 
Learning in vain their meaning would descry. 
While folly asks it with a curious eye. 

What time, like meteor in the gloom of night, 
Thy name, O Psyche, struck the wondering sight. 
Her icy fetters recollection broke, 
And all the learning of the school awoke. 
All were afraid the dubious sound to speak, 
Uncertain if 'twere Latin, French, or Greek, 
Each heard his neighbour, ere himself would dare 
Trust the hard accents to the treacherous air. 

So stands the boy upon the river's side, 
And fears to venture in the silvery tide, 
'Till other youths whom skill has rendered brave 
With headlong confidence defy the wave. 
Thus in the chase do hounds pursue the track, 
Where foremost runs the leader of the pack. 
Soon as his voice proclaims the victim nigh, 
All yelp and halloo in the general cry. 

Thus have I seen the cunning driver lead. 
Before his stubborn mules a milk-white steed, s 
Charmed with the sight the mules their course renew, 
Nor ever stop while he renains in view. 
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Oh, KoaciuskOf for a racer's name! 
A Polish warriour, wounded, old and lame! 

The races over-— glean we now the plaini 
Where not a thistle rears its head in vain; 
Shake from the chaff whate'er it has of use, 
And gather all the teeming grounds produce. 
On one sweet scaffold fairy forms combine 
And blended graces captivate and shine. 
What §oft attractions in that group are met, 
What lips of coral, and what eyes of jet! 
When so much beauty doth his flight control| 
Well may the courser linger near the goal. 

Would you the patrons of these games denote? 
A scarlet ribbon decorates each coat; 
With open hand, and open heart they yield 
The sports— the joys — ^the trophies of the field. 
Its wines — its fruits— its viands and its glee: 
And ladies dance for them, and horses flee. 

Observe the youth, whose crop, most timely sold, 
His heart with joy has filled, his purse with gold-*- 
Ezhaust his wealth, an equipage to buy, 
And pour his splendour on the female eye. 
Thus the gay insect on the solar blaze, 
Expands his purple pinions to the gaze. 
Then falling, fluttering, on the earth he lies, 
A week he triumphs, in a week he dies! 

Yet some memorial asks the novel show. 
The well turned wheel, and axle's polished glow; 
The coat of arms on either side displayed, 
The splendid livery, and the rich parade. 
These, with the dust they raise, immortal shed 
Their happy influence on their master's head. 

So great the love of show and empty pride, 
That those, who have not where-withal to ride, 
Borrow the reins, like Phaeton of yore, 
And on another's wings attempt to soari 
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Content an hour of fleetine: joy t<> boast, 
Tbfn iindistinjBfuished in the crowd are lost. 

What various objects do«*s the crowd display? 
The muse despairing throws her pen away. 
Her pen that dipped in heaven's pure streams of light; 
Has no dark colours for the shades of night. 
Grim visaged vice with all her hydra race, 
And antic folly with her rude grimace, 
And all the arts that cunning gamesters know. 
And all the practice of the fiends below, 
Here yield a theme, that other bards may try, 
Who write with raven quill, in Stygian dye. 

Mine the sweet task, and mine the lighter toil, 
To cull the flow'rets that adorn the soil. 
These aptly blending form a wreath divine, 
Where kindred sweets, and varied shades combine, 
Where, tho' the thorn its rankling point disclose. 
With sweetest fragrance blooms the neighboring rose. 
Lo, where yon belle with soA attractive art, 
Draws, in one vortex, every coxcomb's heart. 
Thus have I seen a jar of honey placed. 
Tempting with fatal sweets the fly to taste; 
With eager wing he hies the bliss to share, 
And finds himself a silly captive there. 

The gaudy tribe, as round the maid they wait, 
Provoke her patience with their tiresome prate. 
Unmeaning questions strike her tender ear. 
And oft she wishes that she could not hear. 
While ever and anon the heavens are told. 
How dry or wet it is — how warm or cold. 
What hapless rider nearly had a fall, 
And who are going to the jockey ball. 
How Cooper played the Moor; distressing scene! 
What Shnkspeare meant, and what he did not mean. 
His stock of arrows now the beau has sent| 
And all the treasure of his quiver spent, 



He picks them up, and on the distant plain^ 
He shoots the self same arrows o'er again. 

Yet often here in social converse gay. 
Delightful wit beguiles the hours away; 
And classic taste, and sentiment refined, 
And all the softness of the female mind. 
Where beauty holds an undivided sway. 
Her power consumes us like the tropic ray; 
But wisdom, joined with beauty's ardent fire. 
Like temperate zones we cherish and admire. 
This cheering influence of unrivalled day, 
Oft has illumed the poet's wandering way, 
It warmed his bosom mid the northern snows. 
And still its sunny radiance round him throws. 

Now Time, the racer whose unequalled speed 
Outstrips the noblest efibrts of the steed: 
Time, that derides the monarch and his train, 
Nor stays his coursers, tho' the fair complain, 
Bids Sol withdraw his quick descending fire, 
And from the field the busy crowd retire. 

Fatigued with eating, talking and the race, 
The crowd promiscuous leave the giddy place. 
Four days successive see the crowd return, 
Still stream the people, still the coursers burn; 
Till four successive days their journies close. 
Nor man nor horse is blest with glad repose. 

Here ends the scene — where wild amusement reigns(, 
And frantic folly binds her irksome chains. 
Yet here some useful truth may wisdom find, 
Here brace the fibres, and enlarge the mind; 
With manly vigour nerve the youthful frame, 
And fit for deeds of enterprise and fame. 

Here laugh the gay, and here the wise may froWQ^ 
The country lash the follies of the town: 
The townsman here may quiz the country squire, 
Aod joke his rudeness to his heart's desire^ 
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The maidy whom time had spoiled of every grace, 
May date her triumph from a lucky race. 
The heau may gain the object of his life, 
And to a curricle may owe a wife. 
Hence too improved the horse's noble breed, 
His strength, his stature, elegance and speed. 
These in the racing calendar shall shine. 
And even equal, blest Arabia, thine! 



In New-York, they have FANNT, in Boston, SUKEY, and 
why should not we have KITTY, in Charleston? We can give, 
at present but a glimpse of her. 

EXTRACT FROM KITTY, 
An impubUahed Manuscript 

I Lovs the Fourth of July, that is true. 

And when it comes, 'twill be in vain to say, 

That I shall stay at home and dam and sew. 
Nor promenade on that triumphant day. 

So bring my shawl, my parasol, and bonnet, 

Since head, and heart, and feet are set upon it. 

Whether a window in the City Hall, 

Affords the prettiest posture for a belle, 

Or to be seated on the Battery wall, 

Be to discern, and be discem'd as well, 
Are questions fitted for a maiden's puzzle, 

Here is the soldier's sword, and there the camon's muzzle. 

I love not war-*and if it was not Fttit, 

I would not mingle with the troops, not t^ 
I would not see one drop of claret nm, 

But straightway turn my head aside and cry* 
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But Harry's sure that there will be no harm ia 
The day's achievemeDt*— save a little warming. 

I love a soldier, standing in the shade. 

Screening his shoulders from the god of day; 

Unlike Bucephalus of old, who neigh'd 
On the bright sun-beams, and defied their sway. 

But where, in peace, can be the good of staining , 

A soldier's cheek with bronase, because he's training? 

I like the short coats, and the long coats too, 

The cocked hats, and the hats that are not cocked^ 

I love the greed, the red, the grey, the blue. 
The scattered yagers, and the artillery locked^ 

Their hands in brotherly afiection meeting} 

Like parted lovers at a happy greeting. 

I love a horseman on a likely horse. 

But precious few of these, alas! there are; 
I have seen better, but I ne'er saw worse, 

For either purpose, whether peace or war. 
^Tis rather strange, since ev'ry one is able 
To hire a good one at a livery stable. 

I love the march majestic, long and slow, 
When the pois'd sword attests the due salute; 

I love the big drum, and the small drum too^ 
And I admire the shrill note of the flute. 

*But much do I pity the peaceable mutton 

Whose garments these drums are so cruelly put oa! 

I marvel much why some do travel faster, 
And others slower, than the notes allow, 

* The measure chaoges for these two lines. 
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Tis always best an early dancing master, 

But never is too late — not even now. 
I would from some French artist take a lesson | 
Ere 1 would dare to form a line to dress on. 

It matters not to fire a feu-de-joie. 

Whether the musket should be clean or bright|^ 
Tis one thing to be noisy and huzza, 

But 'tis a very different thing to fight! 
Tis well indeed the citizen has leisure 
To revel thus in military pleasure! 

The music is over — the troops are dischargM, 
The warriour dismounts from his steed; 

The clerks and the 'prentice boys all are enlarged 
And the city is happy indeed. 

While the bells of St. Michael, in symphony loyal 

Play '^God save the King/' and the family royal. 

Kitty was fond of eloquence and prayers^ 
And handsome speakers, clerical or lay; . 

And seated in the gallery, up-stairs 

She swallowed all, they were inclined to say; 

But, curious still, her growing appetite 

Had room for all, that they could speak or write. 

Needs it to tell that Kitty went tp hear 
The Orator in honour of the day; • 

And that her ivory fan was abo there, 

To cool the charms, that else had run away^ 

For Kitty tho' all other things a Saint in, 

Was too much given up to nature — painting. 

Needs it to tell, that squeez'd within the throng 
The hapless maiden grew as warm as fire. 
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Till much exhausted, having sufipred long, 

She beckoned to her Dandv to retire. 
They both withdrew, to each alike indebted, 
Both squeezed to death, for they were both corsetted. 

The night was dark, but Kitty must be seen, 
So to the Fireworks trippingly she wtnt; 

Such as they kindle, on the Inspection Green, 
To show the crowd, and then the firmament. 

For when the Fourth ofJuly^a in the socket 

They send to its relief a blazing rocket. 

Needs it to tell, that Kitty then went home, 
As other modest maids are wont to do;. 

For tho' all day they gad about and roam| 
It does not follow they at night do so. 

Kitty reclined, fatigued upon her pillow, 

A pensive, drooping — not a weeping willow* 
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THE REVIVAL OF MUSIC. 

An Ode in imitation of ^'Collins' Ode on the Passions." Suggested by cer- 
tain recent fashionable Serenades, in which it is usual to imitate the 
sounds of the most musical birds, and beasts, with other delightful ac- 
companiments. 

When Music had out-lived her prime, 
And could not keep, or tune, or time; 
When all her instruments were broke. 
And every maid disdained her yoke; 
I mean when every maid was married — 
And none that coull be— ever tarried-* 
When no Timotheus, old or young, 
Played— nor divine CaciHasong — 
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Then, to revive the dying strain. 

And wake the soul of song again, 

Oats, dogs, and fowls, and wits combined 

To reinstate her, empress of the mind. 

With vast variety of art, 

Tq rouse or tranquillize the heart, 

Each, for darkness ruled the hour. 

Invoked the shades of night to testify his power. 

First, the adventurous Cat was seen 

Climbing, with anxious claw, to fetch 
An old cremona violin, 

On which to scrape a catch. 
But when the well*known strings she saw^ 

As nearly to her heart allied, 

As Eve was once to Adam's side, 
Strait back recoiled her nerveless claw, 

And o'ei the dusty fiddle bending. 

Teardrops with her echoes blending, 
While aghast stood every hair, 
In the anguish of despair, 
She poured ferth such a melancholy moan-— > 
From soul of death-struck wretch ne'er issued such a groaii# 

The admiring wito the strain reneWy 
And raise a sympathetic mew; 
For 'tis agreed, there is much wit in 
Aping the clamours of a kitten. 

But oh! what panic struck the rats! 

The city seemed to swarm with cats. 

Then many a mouse, his life to save^ 

Athenian like, plunged in the wave; 
Left all h'ls furniture behind. 

And trimmed his whiskers to the wind* 

Like great Themistocles, he goes. 

To cast himself upon his foes. 
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Next, through a broken Jewsharp breathiog. 

An Amateur his fair addrest; 
While his deer Dulcinea writhing, 

Saved her heart, but lost her rest. 

^Rise, Cynthia, rise," the Tin-horn cries^ 

A loud ^olian strain; 
The startled maid the shrill note hears, 
With cotton stuffs up both her ears, 

And strives to sleep again. 
Still the soul enchanting numbers 
Chase away the maiden's slumbers; 
But returning mom shall bring. 
And shake a thousand dreams from his moss-coloured wing*. 

Not so — the poor industrious wight,. 
Who toils by day, to rest at night, 

Then finds that rest debarred; 
Methinks I see him beg and swear, 
Undrest and shivering in the air, 
Suing the minstrel to forbear—* 

Then calling on the guard. 

Unheeded — save by the wintry breeze^ 
That foncHy dasps his snowy knees. 
Whistles o'er his unsheltered head, 
And sends him chattermg to his bed; 
Hence asthma, phthisic, and consumption rise, 
To close in everlastii^ sleep his eyes. 

The full, the tender horn is still, 

The captive air is free. 
Now chanticleer, proclaim thy skill, 

The dawn of melody! 

Swift crows the cock with all his might, 
And every rooster rubs his eyes, 
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Then joins in chorus, with surprise^ 
That day should look like night. 

The watchman in the steeple wakes^ 
A squint at the horizon takes — 

Now looks above, then looks below. 
To see the morning break — but no! 
It is the cock's nocturnal crow. 
A studious fowl, who rose to say 
His lesson ere the peep of day, 
And finding many a vagrant elf, 
As fond of music as himself, 
Id a concerto joined their notes together; 
The race of feathered birds, and birds without • feather. 

The Sybarites were once harass'd 

By such a clamorous note. 
But soon a city ordinance past 

To cut each rooster's throat. 
A hint which it is hoped will take 
With those our city taws who rnake^ 

Last the tribe canine essayed 
To mingle in the serenade, 

And bay the affrighted moon; 
And when the ravenous hound would cry, 
The huntsman made his horn reply, 

To shout and yelp in tune. 

Then music every lap dog fired. 
And every puppy seemed inspired 

With »Sfewtor'« strength of voice-^ 
The mastiff ^ave a surly groan, 
Like the bass viol's bnsest tone, 

A dismal; stupid noise! 
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Those who had heard in light of day, 
This novel band of roiisic play, 

And seen their strange grimaces^ 
Had wondered how the breed of can 
Could yield such skilful amateurs, 

Or cats could have such £ices. 

O silence! Heaveo descended maid. 
What impious feet llijr hwiiiSS immde? 
Hast thou for ever lost thy rule? 
Has no Fytkagwtu a school, 
In which he may impart his skili^. 
The decent art of being still? 

Arise in all thy power again. 

Come, and chastise this noisy train; 

Hung be the dogs, the eats be drowned*-* 

And every mother's son disowned, 

Who, with uncouth and barbarous scream. 

Afflicts the ear of night, and mars soft beauty's dreaiib 
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SONG. THE miSHMAN. 

As Irishman carries his heart in his hand-«- 
It flows like the water that circles his land; 
It beams in his eye, and there's nought so sincere^ 
As an Irishman!s smile, or an Irishman's tear. 

Let the Spaniard exult in his mines of Peru, 
The soil where his gold and his miseries grew, 
Fai nobler the mine of an Irishman's breast. 
The coin of the soul, with God's image imprests 

4§ 
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To his God and his country he nobly adheres^ 

Though he combats in shackles, and worships in tears— 

And nations rely in the ni^ht of alarm 

On the Irishman's faith, and the Irishman's arm. 

Oppression in Tain would his spirit subdue, 

'Tis elastic as air, and as piety true — 

From the tomb of her Emmet shall Freedom ascend, 

And his dirge with the paean of victory blend. 

Tho' Genius emblazon the yoke that it wears, 
As bright as the belt of the heavenly spheres, 
That yoke wilt it burst, as a lion his toil, 
And vanquish the tyrants, and rescue the spoil. 

Till liberty welcome the wanderer home, 
Hibemial thy children in exile may roam; 
Still the light of their path be the Star of the West, 
To reveal the asylum of virtue opprest. 



ODE ON THE FOURTH OF JULY, 

Again athwart the Atlantic main. 
Through morning's rosy portals seen, 

The Star of Freedotn lights our plain, 
And glances on our mountains green. 

CHOBUS. 

Light of Glory! shine afar. 

Our guide in peace, our shield in war. 

When erst opprest by tyrant force. 
Our fathers sought this distant shore^ 
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Thy rays illumed the pilgrim's course^ 
And Western Magi thee adore. 

Light, &c. 

The moss-clad cell and barren coast. 
Thy pom^r transforms to cities fair, 

And late where roamed the savage host-^ 
The virgin waves her golden hair. 

Light, &c. 

See, warmed by thy creative ray, 

Pactolian streams rich commerce brings^ 

While Art usurps rude ]>)ature's sway, 
And Science spreads her eagle wings* 

Light, &c. 

When mad oppression stretch'd her arm, 
Our wealth to seize, ourselves enslave. 

Thy beams made patriot bosoms warm^ 
But lit the tyrants to their grave. 

Light, &c. 

Then mid the fiery blaze of war, 
Great Washington undaunted stood; 

Bore on his arm a nation's care, 

And o'er his brow the smiles of God. 

Light, &c. 

This Day be festive honours paid 

To those whose blood matured the tree, 

Within whose wide and glorious shade, 
We taste the sweets of Liberty. 

Light, &c. 

With eagle eye and lion's nerve. 
The fruits our father's labour won. 
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We swear for ever to preserve. 
And guard the gift of Wnshingtoii. 

CHORUS. 

Light of Freedom! shioe a&r. 

Our guide in peace, our shield in war. 



LOVE AT THE RACES. 

Lovs went out to see the race; 
I marvel if there be a place 
Where Love goes not; unless it be 
Some place unknown to you or me. 

Love did not in a sulkey go. 
The surly equipage of wo; 
Nor rode he in a coach and fouTi 
By vulgar eyes gazed o'er and o'cfr. 

Nor travelled like the common throng. 
Who mutter as they trudge along; 
Nor like the Dandy, turning round. 
To look contemptuous on the ground; 

Part of the ceiling of the sky, 
Happening to fall when Love was nigfa^ 
He made of it an azure car, 
And placed on either side a star. 

His chariot opened from above, 

For Love sees Heaven, and Heaven sees Lov^ 

But when a tete^tete he chose 

Love bade it like a violet dose* 
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He harassed Hope and young Dnftirei 
And lest tht*generoug steeds should tirei 
With kisses he supplied their fare, 
And baited them with capillaire. 

Love's wheels were of the sandal treCi 
Sweet circles of perfumery; 
Each spoke, entwined with jasmine flowerS| 
Like Love's sweet dial of the hours. 

Dreams curtained little Love around. 
And Zephyrs played, and Pleasures crowned* 
7he seats are myrtle— only three; 
For Love himselfi for you, and me. 

Love marvelled when the race was done, 
To find the prise so quickly won; 
Yet turn'd contemptuous from the sight, 
And plumed his wings with self-delight. 

**Why, we, ourselves can better do;^ 
So said Love, to me and you; 
There's not a steed beneath the sun. 
That Love in rapture, can outrun. 



LOVE'S Ba,LET.DOUX. 

Lovs wrote a biUet-*«>what do you tinnk 
Was Love's paper, pen and ink? 
Not such things as mortals ns^ 
Ink of sable, quill of goose. 
Pewter stand, and paper, wove 
Out of rags, wont do tot Love* 
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He cm the heart of a dove in two. 

And mixed the drops with honey dew; 

In an amber vase he plac'd it then. 

And went to seek for a lover^s pen. 

He plucked a ray from the setting suo, 

A plume of light, as the day is done, 

For Love is warm, tho' night invades. 

And Love is bright among the shades. 

He waited till the stars arose. 

Ere he his billet would compose; 

He wrote on rose leaves, newly blown, 

Because their fragrance is his own. 

A glass of capillHire he quaffed, 

Then laughing wrote, and writing laughed: 

*^We were for each other bom^ 
We are from each other torn; 
Where toe shouldy then let us be^ 
I with yoUf and you with meJ^ 

hove copied then his BiUet-DouX| 
One for me and one for you; 
He sealed them with his own dear kiS8| 
And sent them by the mail of bliss. 



LOVE AMONG THE BIRDS. 

« 

Love stray'd into an aviary, 

For Love is fond of melody; 

They brought him out the birds to see, 

That Love might choose for you and me* 

A mocking bird at first they brings 
The harlequin of birds that sing; 
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But counterfeits will ne'er agjree. 
So said Love, with you and me. 

The lark his early summons gave. 
That wakes to toil the peasant slave; 
But morning dreams before him flee; 
'Twon't do, said Love, to you and me. 

The humming bird, with dancing wing, 
Essay'd to flutter and to sing; 
He looks too like Inconstancy, 
'Twon't do, said Love, for you and me. 

They bring him next a turtle dove, 
The bird of soul, the bird of love; 
Thp dove, said Love, so fond and true^ 
Is just the thing for me and you. 

A quill from his soft wing I drew, 
These verses round his neck 1 threw; 
Kiss the sweet herald, when you see, 
And he will bring your kiss to me. 



LOVE ASLEEP. 

AwAKfl*him not — ^he dreams of blisS; 
His little lips put forth to kiss; 
His arms entwined in virgin grace, 
Seem linked in beautiful embrace. 

He smiles, and on his opening lip 
Might saints refresh, and angels sipj 
He blushes — 'tis the rosy light. 

That morning we^urs on leaving night 
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He sighs — 'tis not the sigh of W0| 
He only sighs that he may know 
If Icindred sighs another move^ 
For mutual sighs are signs of love* 

He speak»— it is his dear one's name— 
He whispers — still it b the same— 
The imprisoned accents stnve in vain. 
They murmur through his lipe again. 

He wakes — the silly little boy, 
To break the mirror thus of joy! 
He wakes to sorrow, and in pain — 
Oh Love renew thy dreams again. 



LOVE'S BENEDICTION. 

Bk as thou art for ever young, 

Still on thy cheek the vernal bioom^ 

The honey's essence on thy tongue, 
And on thy lips the rose perfume. 

Be as thou art — for ever fair, 

Still beam with love, those eyes of thine; 
For ever wave thy yellow hair, 

And round thy graceful bosom twine. 

Those coral lips, those teeth of pearl, 
Those smiles, those glances, and those sighs; 

Heaven save them long, my charming girl, 
To bless thb heart, to bless- these eyes. 

For all of thee, thank heaven, is mine; 
And I am happier made by 
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As when the oak supports the vine, 
Tis glad and looketh cheerfully. 



LOVE A PRISONER. 

The snow-drop is in bloom, 
And the young earth's perfumei 
Scents anew the floating air; 
It is the breath of love — 
Beneath, around, above, 
Young love is there. 
Come, let us strive to snare him<— see. 
Love smiling waits for you and me. 

Bind him with the jas'mine flower^ 
Hide him in a myrtle bower, 

On thornless roses let him rest; 
See his gracious eyelids move, 
Hope and joy are eyes of love, 
Kiss them smd be blest. 
Love gives his own.dear heart to be 
One half for you, one half for me. 

The fongue may lose its power, 
As Babel's noisy tower, 

Confounded it of yore; 
But the language of the eye, 
Survives, (though others die,) 
Delicious as before. 
Love gives his darling eyes, to foe. 
One eye for you^ and one for me« 

46 
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LOVE AT THE CAPUCHIN CHAPEL. , 

Love went to the Capuchin Churcb| 

But soon came out again; 
For after all his eager search. 

He saw there only men. 

Oh! Church of grief! Oh! shrine of tears! 

Where woman has no place — 
To lift her snow-white soul in prayers^ 

And sweetly sue for grace. 

There cannot be for man a Heaven, 

And not for woman too. 
For woman to the earth was given, 

To bless it, and renew. 

In virgin forms do saints abide, 

In virgin voices pray, 
And all upon this earth beside, 

Is worthless, loveless clay. 



ON THE DEATH OF A MUSICAL BIRD. 

Sweet little Bird, whose breath 

Was ever tun'dwith gleej 
I little thought that death 

Would lay his hands on thee; 

He must have let thee go, 
Had he thy mistress heard; 
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For death could not say — no. 
To prayers that she preferred. 

'Twas well they did not meetj 
Or death enamour'd there, 

Had ta'en thy mistress sweet, 
And left thee in despair. 

It was thy charming duty 
In her sweet ear to sing, 

Go — find a brighter beauty. 
Before thou rest thy wing. 

But since d^e skv before thee 
Discovers none so fair, 

Let her no more deplore thee — > 
Return, sweet minstrel, there^ 






RAPIDS IN LOVE. 

There are rapids in love, but they fall as they flow^ 
Thus pleasure inhabits the borders of woe, 
And the tears of their union tho' sun-beams illume, 
They meet in the rainbow, and part in the gloom. 

There are rapids in love, but they must be past o'er 
By those who will not be confined to the shore, 
Even danger has charms, when it points to delight^ 
And morning is lovelier for following night. 

Let us risk the descent, our barques shall combine, 
Our hopes, and our hearts shall together incline; 
Love beckons us on to the perilous wave, 
Qae moment shall ruin us both, or shall save* 
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Protect us ye stars of the fond and the true. 
The dangers of Lovers are sacred to you^ 
The rapids are over — surviving secure, 
In the sea of deUght, our barques we will moor. 



THE WISH. 

Oh! that I could wed thee, love, 
And live upon thy looks so dear; 

And call thee mine for ever, love! 
And see thee mine, for ever near. 

The ring that I would give thee, love. 
The sweetest flowers of spring should be| 

With myrtle foliage interwove, 
The mystic sign of constancy. 

The bower where I would wed thee, love, 
Should be where the jasmines blow; 

Under the wing of the turtle dove, 
Would we seal the nuptial vow. 

The flowers of love can never die, 

Which thy rosy lips imprest; 
The bird of love will never fly, 

While thy bosoni is its nest. 



PARTING. 

The sky be bright above, 
The ocean smooth below, 



, \ 



POETRY. 

And the wind be (air, my love, 
When o'er the seas you go! 

The buoyant wave, in pride 
Its lovely charge shall bear; 

And guardian heaven provide, 
A passport for the fair. 

The joyous earth once more 
Thy beauteous form shall bless; 

And friends upon the shore. 
Await thy sweet caress. 

When hearts and hands entwine, 
In lands beyond the sea, 

Let one sweet thought be mine^ 
Oh! then remember me. 
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ODE FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORPHAN- 
, HOUSE INSTITUTION. 1809. 

Fo&LOBN, upon the sea-beat shore. 

In tears a lovely infant lay; 
The tide this precious fragment bore 

Safe from the furious tempest's sway. 
No parent's care relieved its woes, 

Alas! beneath the whelming wave 
Its parents' form the seas enclose. 

And naiads sport around their grave! 
Hark how its dismal shrieks now rend the air, 
Its cries the cruel deafening winds deride, 
Alone is seen the lightning's vivid glare 
Gilding the sable horrours of the tide. 
Now from its cherub cheek had fled 
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Tht last dim ray of parting life, 
Victim of sorrow and of dread, 

It sinks beneath the elemental strife! 
But lo, sweet pity, maid divine, 

That looks with ea^le eye for woe, 
That bids the gloomy desert shine. 

The rold and lifeless bosom glow; 
Arrests the rapid steps of death. 

And re-illumes its closing^ eye; 
Recals the Orphan's lingerinc breath, 

It wakes again to life and joyf 
Now 'neath the splendid dome, to virtue dear, 

The child of sorrow finds a blest abode. 
The Orphan meets its long lost parents here, 
And nature's outcast bows before its God! 
O Charity! celestial fair, 

What glad reward awaits thy toil. 
The tender Orphan's grateful tear, 

A nation's thanks — and God's approving smil^« 



WRECK OF THE ALBION. 

We perish — not a hope is left, 

Death rides on every billow. 
We dash against yon foaming cleft, 

That rock must be our pillow. 

Comes on in haste that fearful hour 

That strikes the knell of life; 
Oh God! put forth thine arm of power; 

And quell the ocean strife* 
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With folded arms and eager eye ^ 

The warriour* saw the wave; 
In battle blaze he soiight to die. 

But ocean was his grave. 

The cruel coast that drove his chiet 

An exile from the land; 
Denies his faithful friend relief, 

And wrecks him on the strand. 

Shrieked then and wept, a lovely form, 

A wedded, bleeding heart; 
Oh fatal and unsparing storm! 

So soon, Oh! God, to part. 

Yet In each other's arms we die^ 

My heart is close to thine; 
l^ogether breathe our latest sigh, 

And on one wave recline! 

Upstarting from the pictur'd sleep 

That painted rapture near. 
The affrighted scholart views the deep 

With agonized despair. 

The muse's wing, the muse's breast, 

The muse's tender form — 
Oh for the zephyrs of the west, 

To shield them from the storm. 

They droop and breathe their souls away, 
That, mingling with the breeze,, 

* Among the valuable lives sacrificed on this mel^choly occasion, wfi 
ihat of General Lefebvre Desnouette, highly distinguished among the mi- 
litary comrades of Napoleon. 

t Professor Fisher, one of the brightest ornaments of Yale College) 
Science laments, and Friendship bewails bis early fate. 
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Seem in n^jiining tnnf* to say, 
Why could you ruin these? 

The rugged mariner but now, 

Was joying in his toil; 
The wrinkles on his furrow'd broW| 

Hope lighted with a smile. 

He thought his darling wife was oear— 
He thought his children nigh — 

He never shall embrace them here, 
Nor meet — but in the sky. 

Now trembling to the topmost sea 

The dying vessel clings — 
While moaning birds of misery 

Flap fearfully their wings — 

And rocks and breakers dash around^ 

And murderous fish of prey, 
That leave their purple caves profoundi 

To join the tempest^s sway. 

The shock is o'er — the vessel breakS| 

Her parting decks divide — 
The air is filled with human shrieks 

That soon in death subside. 

The peasant on the mountain shore^ 

Looks down in silent grief; 
He wrings his hands — he can no morei 

Earth cannot yield relief. 

Floats here and there a mass of wreck, 

Floats here a human form, 
Wash'd from the yielding, treacherous deci^j 

And mangled by the storm. 
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Such hearts, so good, so gay, so brave, 
Such forms, so sweet, so fair, 

Too early gathered to the grave, 
Shall live in memory here — 

And He! the glorious Ood above! 

Who gave the storm its sway, 
Restore them to the calm of love^ 

From darkness into day. 



THE OCEAN'S GOD. 

The Grod of the ocean is worshipped at sea, 
In the anthem of winds, and their chorus of glee, 
The foam of the wave is the oflPring of love. 
And the spray is the incense that sparkles above. 

The bright burnish'd billows, for ever that roU, 
The Almighty reviews, from the pole to the pole, 
And their banners of green, and their banners of blue. 
Surmounted with silver, exult in His view. 

Their musical note o'er the sur&ce convey'd, 
Is the murmuring breath of a soft sighing maid. 
But the anger of heaven when marshal! 'd to hear. 
With thunder they rush thro' the awe-stricken air. 

Hast thou seen them in peace — like the dove on her nest) 
Each murmurless, motionless feather at rest? 
Hast thou seen them at war — by the tempest up driven, 
From the base of the earth to the crown of the heaven? 

In either and both, in the calm and the storm, 
The will of Jehovah, their God, they perform; 
w^ Tho' constant in motion, and changeful in hue^ 

To its Maker for ever, the ocean is trui/ 
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THE MERMAID. 

Child of neither land nor sea, 

Yet to both of them allied; 
Offspring of a fair ladye, 

Who in depths of ocean died*. 

Wretched on her coral bed, 

Far beneath the purple sea, 
Ere the vital spark had fled, 

Thus my mother pray'd for m6. 

^'Gracious Heaven! let one atone, 
Seal my aching eyes in night; 

Save my little unborn one, 
Let my orphan see the light." 

Cradled in the stormy wave, 

Sea-nymphs watch'd my infant sleep; 
Nurs'd upon my mothers grave, 

God preserved me in the deep. 

Human head, and hands, and hearty 
Heaven in mercy gave to me, 

Still that I might seem a part 
Of the human family. 

Yet to fit me for the cave, 

Where the ocean fountains flow, 

Safely to overcome the wave. 
Made me like a fish below. 

Many such as me there are, 
VestRls of the virgin billow; 

Neither envy nor despair, 
Mars us on our sedgy pillow. 
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Sing we in the soothing strain. 
When the bark securely fliesj 

IMlourn we in the howling main, 
When the gallant vessel dies. 



CAPE ROMAIN. 

The breakers are foamhig and dashing along, 

The pelican sits on the wave; 
The sea-gull and curlew are mingling their song, 

With the scream of the winds as they rave. 

The horizon discovers three desolate isles, 

To life and to verdure unknown; 
Save the rattlesnake, where in his malice he coils. 

Or the myrtle in pity hath grown. 

There are wrecks on the coast — ^there are bones on the shore* 

And a murderer's beacon on high, 
That invites him to enter, who goes forth no more, 

And yields him allurements to die. 

Overpassing in safety the perilous sea. 

The mariner welcomes the land; 
How short his illusion — how fatal his glee. 

His corpse is ashore on the strand. 

The day-star of mercy shall dawn on the scene. 

And the signal of piety show 
Where the wreck of the innocent victim has been. 

And guard the survivor from woe. 

Ah! who to a nation of freemen is dear, 

If not the bright son of the wave? 
When his home, and his wife, and his children, grow near, 

Oh! beckon him not to his grave. 
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TO A FRIEND AT SEA. 

The breakers are between us, love^ 

And thou art on the sea, 
Would that I were a swift- winged dove, 

And I would follow thee. 

Th' enamoured wave, th' enamoured wind^ 

Supply my place with th^e, 
And are as courteous, fond and kind, 

As we were wont to be. 

The sun, as rising from the main. 
He cheers thee with his light. 

Comes to relume my path again. 
And rescue me from night. 

The moon, sweet lady of the sky, 

Looks both on thee and me; 
And brings us still, tho' distant, nigh^ 

As moon-beams kiss the sea. 

Talk not of parting, we are one, 

And I am with thee ever; 
Neither of us can be alone, 

Tho' seemingly we sever. 

For ohi Yis sweet to think of thee^ 

Since all this world beside 
Is tinsel show, and misery, 

And evanescent pride. 
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WESTERN STAR. 

Observe, my love, yon western star, 
Just sinking in the shades of night; 

To-morrow it will see me far 
From thee, more lovely than its light! 

Ah! wilt thou ever think of me, 
As sweetly shines its silver rajr; 

And wilt thou wake the song, to see 
If it can reach me far away. 

Oh! let bright Hesper be the glass, 
Reflecting all our joy and woe; 

How quick thy gilded moments pass! 
JVly dull and dreary hours, how slow. 

Thy hopes and wishes there exprest. 
Shall ever rule my constant heart; 

While the sad doubts that break my rest, 
Its painful kindness will impart. 

And when afiection faintly gleams, 
With lustre trembling to expire, 

O! may it shine with brighter beams, 
And re-illume love's genial fire. 

And may it never hear a vow. 

Which I would not rejoice to hean 

And may it never see a smile, 

Which on my cheek would cause a tear. 

Here would I sing thy matchless charms. 
Thy sparkling eye, and front so fain 
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These* erst I saw with soft alarms, 
These now I leave in sad despair. 

But who can speak what most they feel, 
The tender heart so sways the mind; 

Down the soft cheek the tear may steal, 
But thought no utterance can find. 

Yet will I ever think of thee, 
In hour of woe, in hour of glee, 

To thee alone will give, 
My sweetest smile, my saddest tear, 
My earliest vow, my latest prayer, 

While this fond heart shall live. 



SERENADE SONG. 

Beware the soft seducer, 
Elude his silken snare, 

And guard thy tender bosom 
From anguish and despaur* 

Believe him not, young lady! 

Though by the stars he swear; 
The night is past! already 

The stars do disappear. 

But one there is remaining. 
The morning star alone, 
.Just like a maid complaining. 

When all her hppes are goqp 
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THE INFIDEL GIRL.^ 

I LOVE a little infidel, 

Of snow-white cheek, and coal-black eye, . 
Within whose angel form doth dwell 

A soul of stainless purity. 

She cannot boast a Christian name, 

Nor sparkling crucifix doth wear 
But oft a title covers shame, 

And signs are insincere. 

Let monkish priests, with bigot firowo^ 

Condemn her to the shades of woe; 
Her lot V\\ dare to make mine own, 

Whatever their pride presumes to know. 

It cannot be that (jod on high, 

Should give so fair a form to earth, 
And close the portals of the sky, 

Against such k)veliness and worth. 

The streams of heavenly kindness flow 

In channels deep and wide. 
Mortals in vain their shores would know, 

In vain their waters guide. 

The maid by prejudice opprest, 

May fairest blush and sweetest smile — - 

As pearl, that grows for beauty's breast, 
'Neath mountain torrents lives the while. 

The sweetest flower is lowliest. 
And latest sees the sun. 

Probably a fair Israelite of the aathor's eariier acqaaintAnce. 
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And pvpning hour is holiest, 
For gaudy day is done. 

Like star of eve, serenely bright| 

Like ocean coral fair; 
Like flower concealed from mortal sight, 

Whose fragrance chides the air. 

Secluded thus — thus formed to bless, 

The little infidel retires, 
To bloom in lonely loveliness, 

And veil her glowing fires. 



IF ANGELS SEE, AND ANGELS FEEL. 

If Angels see, and angels feel. 
They must rejoice above. 
When innocence and beauty kneel 
To supplicate their love. 

Go, then, sweet fair, and utter forth 
Thy pure and artless prayer. 
And heaven in tribute to thy worth 
Will yield admittance there. 

Yet leave not me, alas! alone. 

But sue for me above: 

That at the foot of God's own throne 

We both may dwell in love. 

Thy spotless mantle o'er me throw, 
And safely bear me in; 
For who in such disguise can know 
The countenance of sin? 

•Saratoga Springs, July 28, 1823. Sabbath Dayy 
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A DYING MOTHER TO HER LIVING DAUGHTER. 

I call'd for thee to bless thee— -once I thought 

Thou would'st have sooth'd this bleedingy breaking heart, 
A daughter's blessed consolation brought, 

And ere the ebbing drops did all depart, 
I hoped to see thee on the shore of life, 

Where I would linger for thy sweet farewell, 
And dying bless in thee a virtuous wife, 

Then yield me to the flesh-dissolving cell. 
I wept before thou wast, that thou might'st be; 

And yet I leave thee, and I cannot weep; 
I waked with joy to guard thy infancy, 

Now all I hope for is unbroken sleep. 
Thou wert my first, my last, my only child. 

How happy was 1, blest with only thee. 
The treacherous favour, murdered as it smiled, 

I could have wished for more — unconscious me; 
Tet pardon me — it was the flush of shame. 

That mantling o'er this frozen cheek of mine, 
Call'd forth the accents of reluctant blame — 

Thou hast my pardon, daughter — ^yield me thine. 
Come let me bless thee, with my last, last kiss; 

These cold, cold lips, inhaled thy infant breath. 
They hailed thee virtuous, with extatic bliss, 

Tho' fallen, they bless thee, mid the pangs of death. 



ON THE REVERSES OF THE SPANISH ARMS. 

Thb sun has set on Spain! 

Its proudest height. 

Supremely bright, 
Saw Saragossa fall, 
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And, with its latest raySi 

It plays 
On brave Gerona's wall. 

High o'er the Pyrenee 

The gallic flood, 

A stream of blood, 
Pours its destructive sway. 
It whelms Castilian pride, 

And wide. 
Sweeps havoc and dismay. 

Spain, all thy glory 's gone! 

Charles's spirit 

None inherit— 
Sons unworthy of your sire! 
Lost, for ever lost to fiimey 

The name, 
That set the worid on fire! 

Freedom waves her flag in vain! 

The priest-rid race, 

j^obly base, 
Invite the tyrant's chain. 
Vainly does Albion dare 

The war, 
For pseudo-patriot Spain. 

The blaze of Austria's fame 

Could not fllume 

The living tomb. 
Where superstition reigns; 
To Austria's war-struck shell, 

The cell 
Returned no kindred strains. 
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With proud indignant wave, 

The Danube rose^ 

Against its foes. 
But sullen Ebro still 
Sees foreign minions ride 

Its tide, 
Nor murmurs at their will. 

Spain! were all thy patriots tme^ 
How bright for thee, 
The page would be, 

That now laments thy doom. 

Hid is thy laurel wreath. 
Beneath 

The cypress' funeral gloom. 

Snatch from the closing earth 

A verdant leaf, 

For every chief, 
Who fought for thee so well- 
Let freedom's sorrows lave 

Their grave; 
Sweets to the brave, farewell! 



ODE TO ALEXANDER. 



LIBERATOR BT ULTOR. 



High on the peak of glory stands 

The Russian — saviour of a hundred lands! 

Hail, Prince! in title, power and worth. 

Thrice worthy of a throne on earth; 

Heir of the crown to saintly virtue given. 

Long be thy life below, and high thy seat in heaven. 
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Around thee melts the polar snow, 

With patriot fire and freedom's clow, 

Thence its streams of rapture flowing. 

Life, and health, and joy bestowing, 

Bless thirsting myriads with refreshing wave, 

And wash the locust race of tyrants to their grave. 

As on the gloom of Scandinavia's night, 
Gleams the soft lustre of her northern light, 

Her royal Czar so pours on war 
The gentler beams of peace; 

The whirlwind ends — the storm is o'er — 
The blasts of ruin cease! 
As bright and as clear as the chrystal tear. 

That youthful virgins shed. 
Is the hero's gem — the diadem 

On Alexander's head. 

The sceptre and crown may their splendours impart. 
But the jewel of heroes must glow in the heart. 

See it sparkle and shine, 

From the pole to the line; 
And its warmth, and its lustre, proclaim it divine. 

For the peace of that heart shall the world kneel in prayet. 
And Princes, and Peasants, shall harmonize there; 
While chorus and anthem exultingly raise 
To thee, Alexander! the paean of praise. 

Hark! the welcome of rapture from Gallia ascends^ 

As the arms of the warriour advance — 

Not the stalk of a lily in enmity bends, 

The young are his lovers — the aged his friends, 

And the shout of the people, he conquerSi attends 

The youthful deliverer of France! 
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How bright was the flame to which Moscow was given. 

Unstained by the foot of the foe — 

Like the soul of a virgin ascending to heaven, 

To escape from pollution, below. 

And still along its smouldering towers, 

Unquench'd by winter's sullen showers, 
The lingering embers lie! 

And many a Moscovite is near, 

With eager hand the torch to bear. 
And fierce revengeful eye. 

But in thy bosom, their illustrious chief, 
The fires of glory not of vengeance, glow: 

The Christian combats for the world's relief. 

The hero triumphs when he saves his foe. 

The flames of Moscow hide the tyrant's prey, 

The smiles of Paris court the victor's sway. 
And even him above all people curst, 
Of tyrants greatest, strongest, chiefest, worst; 
Him whose ambition was in blood to live, 
Whose maxim, "always conquer, ne'er forgive" — 
The conqueror's mercy spares a wretch like this. 
And leaves to God "that vengeance which is his.'' 

And is he not avenged? — the Almighty God! 

Where is the serpent's fang — the oppressor's rod? 

Oh! what a cup of bitterness to drink. 

To know the world is happy — and to think 

How much of mischief he the world has done; 

To start from spectres, which he cannot shun! 

For memory's dagger shall destroy his rest. 

And strike his crownless head, and.pierce his heartless breast. 

The vulture's plumage from his wing is torn, 

And prostrate lies the bird, forsaken and forlorn! 
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It is not thus the dolphin yields his breath, 
His charms are gathered to encounter death, 
And when most lovely in the gazer's eyes, 
He^ in the very blaze of beauty, dies. 

Who is the savage? — ^let the world proclaim, 

He, who to Paris, or to Moscow came; 

Who bore the olive — or who bore the flame. 
Who dares revile thee, Cossack of the Don, 
And brand thy valour with opprobrious name, 
Or spurn the laurels that thy brows have won; 
Or fighting for thy country, grudge thee fame? 

Not he who has a heart or hand, 

To shield or save his native land. 

Not he — who loves the earth's repose^ 

Or has a tear for human woes. 

Not he, who sees again restored 

The Prussian's plundered realm and sword. 

While withered olives bloom again 

To bless their own afflicted Spain. 

Not he who has an altar or a home, 

Who. worships God, or fears a Judge to come. 

From a century's slumbers let Peter awake. 

With the thunder of battle his fortresses shaken- 

Oh! how can the victor of Ismail sleep! 

What cearments the soul of Suwarrow can keep. 

From the din, and the danger, and glory of war. 

When the whirlwind of France sweeps the plains of the Czc^r? 

And Catharine! where are thy terrours and charms! 

The force of thy beauty, the strength of thine arms; 

Like thy temples of ice on a festival day, 

They rose, and they glittered, and melted away. 

But a chieftain as brave as Suwarrow remains. 

And the blood of thine ancestry thrills in thy veins! 
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Alexander! thou hope of the north! 

For thou hast poured thy spirit forth 

On realms where slavery's night shade spread, 

And called to liberty and life, 

To generous toil and patriot strife, 
The broken spirit and the drooping head; 

And thou hast met the mighty shock. 

And stood invasion like a rock. 
Which dashes broken from its »de. 
And scatters far, and scatters wide. 
The tempest driven surges of the tide. 
And heaven has crowned thy banners with success! 
But oh! what streams of human blood, 
Of either host the mingled flood 
Mark, where the God of battle stood. 

Torn from his first, his last caress, 

How many a maid her love shall mourn^ 

The teardrop trembling on her cheek, 
(For who the pangs of parted love can speak?) 

She bends disconsolate on valour's urn. 
Oh! sad exchange for woman's smile, the sigh. 
That heaves her pensive heart, when all her prospects die. 

Yet is there cause for triumph loud and long, 

For holy anthem and religious glee; 
Saint Ambrose made for such a theme, his song,* 

The tyrant totters, and the world is free! 
Her rescued crucifix the church adores. 

And Rome her pious Father hails again; 
Her lawful monarch loyal France restores, 

And breaks, indignant breaks, the upstart warriour^s chain. 
The Orange flag upon the Texel waves; 

The Swiss securely breathes his mountain air; 
The rich Bavarians are no longer slaves. 

And peace, and freedom, dawn on nations in despair. 

* The re Drnn, 
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To such a cause — the cause of earth and heaven, 

NeVr was a heart or life more nobly griven 

Than thine, Moreau! — thy country's champion still, 

Thou woulHst have saved her, tho' against her will. 

Let those who blend the oppressor, and the opprest, 

Go blast the patriot's fame, and break the warriour's rest. 

The shining arch of peace adorns the sky, 
It is the sign of God to sheathe 
The sword, and let afflicted nations breathe: 

And whoso'er that emblem shall descry, 
Shall from his toil awhile refrain. 

And with uplifted eye, 

Ask Heaven to bless great Alexander's reigQ. 



